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Evening XL. 
On artfid, prostittUed, and excessive Praise. 

1 HE prostitution of praise, for venal purposes, is a 
species of deception which deserves to be ranked 
among the frauds of the vilest depredator on pro- 
perty. It robs virtue of the best among its sublu- 
nary rewards, and bestows it on crafly villainy, on 
plausible ignorance, on hypocritical pretence, on 
every character, however idle, useless, and worth- 
less, which is at the same time subtle enough to 
wear a mask to save appearances, and can join, with 
an air of gravity, in the interested collusion. I do 
not at present comprehend flattery under the prosti- 
tution of praise of which I am speaking ; but mere- 
ly that practice of extolling men beyond measure, 
to serve their interest, which is known by the cant 
, name of -puffing; a name good enough indeed for 
the thing signified : but a name which implies some« 
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thing as far b^ath'real praise, as Dr. Rock, of no- 
torious, mcjuory/ivas inferior to that honour of hu^ 
man nfiture;-])r. Heberden. 

'Whecr.a parent dwells with rapture on the genius 

apAjinprovements of a lubberly lad, and a lover ex- 

/ Wtiateis with ecstasy on beauties in his mistress which 

• ^ *^e does not possess, few can be deceived ; because 

.\^ *, •*«tne world is sagacious enooeh to discover, and good- 

oatured enough to make allowances for, the blind 

partiality of immoderate affection. 

But honest affection and blind and mistaken par- 
tialitv have no concern in the prostitution of praise, 
wliicn I at present con template. This originates in low 
cunning, and is compatible with sovereign contempt 
for the very object which it extols to the skies. 

The artful puffer is a philosopher of the Chester- 
fieldian school. His great object is to make the 
world his * bubble.' He is perfectly acquainted with 
the best methods of sporting the puff-selfish, and 
can throw in even censure itself in such an adroit 
manner, as to contribute ultimately to his praise. 
He has a thousand arts in conversation, acquired by 
studying the great founder of the sect, which tend 
to set off his paltry beads and French paste, and 
make them mistaken for real pearls, and diamonds 
of the first water. But I intend only to view him 
at present as the puffer of others, of his relations, 
friends, patrons/ and of all others by whom some 
selfish purpose is to be accomplished, his interest 
advanced, his vanity tickled, or his pride, either 
personal or of family, indulged. 

The pufter, we will suppose, has a cousin, or a 
brother, or. a common acquaintance, who, stimu* 
lated by the hope of gain or preferment, has pro« 
duced an abortive poem, or a rickety treatise in 
prose. The finest type and paper have been used ; 
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plates inserted by the most eminent artists ; copies 
sent free of carriage, and all bound and lettered in 
the manner of Baumgarten, to many great people, 
famous critics,' eminent literati ; yet all in vain* 
The informed bantling cannot stand upon its legs. 
Puffing is as necessary^ as the bellows of the Hu- 
mane Society to resuscitate the expiring corpse. 
To Work^ therefore, the puffing professor goes, with 
all the zeal of an operator who expects to receive 
the silver medal. 

** Have you seen," he asks in all companies to 
which he can gain access, ** have you seen the ex- 
cellent poem, or dissertation, which has such a run, 
and which some attribute to Mr. A. or Dr. B. ?-^ 
My God, Sir, it is a fine performance. The lan- 
guage so elegant, the ideas so new ; the— the — in 
short, buy it. It will be a standard-book. But I 
must not leave you under the mistake of its being 
the production of Mr. A. or Dr. B : it is, to let you 
into a preat secret, it is the work of my cousin ; as 
promising a young man, I suppose, as any in the 
three kingdoms. O my God, Sir, it is astonishing 
what parts he possesses. He wrote this excellent 
book oiF-hand — mere play to him. He is idle — the 
dog is idle*-^ fault of all great geniuses— but then 
he has no occasion for plodding. Depend upon it, 
he will make a great figure ; and be soon at the head 
of his profession in rank^ as he is in merit, and has 
been some time, notwithstanding his youth." 

If a friend of his brings out a play, more sopori- 
iSc than the dullest sermon, he declares that the 
house overflowed, and that it was received with re- 
peated bursts of applause ; though the few that were 
there, were admitted by orders ; and every one of 
them caught sore throats by the chill blasts that 
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blew through the empty rows of the pit, boxes, and 
gallery. 

He goes to a charity sermon at a crowded cha- 
pel, where his nephew holds forth, in consequence 
of his suggesting that a young man should put him- 
self forward in &e world, or else he will be neglect- 
ed and starve. The poor nephew has the tnisfor- 
tune to have an impediment in his speech, forces 
what little he can articulate through the nasal ori- 
fices, and is obliged to that great professor of the- 
ology, Dr. Truster, for all his divinity. It is true, 
the congregation grumble, and very few shillings 
jingle in the churchwardens* plate at the door ; but 
the puifing professor intends that his nephew shall 
stand for a neighbouring lectureship then vacant, and 
therefore he sallies forth, and informs all thsit he can 
take the liberty of speaking to in the parish, that he 
really was never better entertained in his whole life, 
than he was with the discourse of a mighty pretty, 
young man, who preached a charity-s^rmon at Ea- 
shion-street chapel, this mornings There was in it 
all the perspicuity of Tillotson, and all the solidity 
of Clarke, united with the florid elegance of Seed, 
the pathos of Sterne, and the copious fluency of 
Blair. << O my God, Sir, he was great indeed. 
Nothing theatrical either in his manner. No, no ; 
nothing but the plain, dignified simplicity, which is 
the best garb of religion. A most excellent preacher! 
It is not I be lot of every one to wear a mitre ; but 
It is more glorious to deserve it. A very flattering 
circumstance to myself it is, that I have the honour 
to call this most promising young divine my near 
relation." 

He has another friend or relation a painter. " Have 
you been to the Exhibition ?" " O yes."—" Then, 4 
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hope you took doe notice of the best picture in the 
room, Mr. Le Daub's portrait of that most excel- 
lent preacher, my nephew, the prebendary, that 
preached the famous sermon, that made so much 
noise, some years back, at Fashion-street chapel. 
Indeed you could not but be struck with, it. The 
originallsas fine a figure, I suppose, as ever ex- 
isted, and the picture has done it justice indeed, 
ample justice ; for it breathes, it speaks — ^my God, 
it is too much-^art has outstripped nature. The 
resemblance is actually more like nature than the 
living original ; all life, fire, and energy. Poor Sir 
Joshua ! it was unlucky for you that Le Daub's 
picture was hung up so near your feeble attempts. 
Le Daub, I suppose, bids fair to be the greatest por- 
trait painter this country ever beheld. But he has 
too much business. People of fashion will be paint- 
ed by nobody else now." 

His friends and kinsfolk in the professions of me- 
dicine and law are all extolled in similar strains of 
hyperbolical eulogy. And as he pronounces his 
panegyrics with an air of confidence apparently ari- 
singfromsuperior judgement^ he misleads great num- 
bers, and has actually raised to some degree of emi-' 
nence a tribe of poor creatures, who, without puff- 
ing, would long ago have sunk in penury and obli- 
vion. 

But his puffing exertions are most ardently and 
laboriously displayed in the field of politics. He is 
hot without hope of raising himself to some valu- 
able post, when the party whom he puffs shall come 
into power. « 

" Was you at the House last ntght ?" — " No ; I 
went to sec the play that you reicommendcd." — 
" Well, you were, no doubt, admirably entertain- 
ed ; but yet; I wish you had been in the House. O 
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my God, Sir^ I suppose there never was such a dis-' 
play of brilliancy since the world issued out of chaos. 
My friend Mr. ■ was great indeed — astonish- 

ingly great— great beyond expression, beyond con- 
ception. No eloquence but his own can do justice 
to his stupendous powers. I look upoii it, we have 
the three greatest * luminaries* now in the house, 
that the world ever saw, and all on one side ; they 
have been called, indeed, through lack of better com- 
parisons, the Demosthenes, the Cicero, and the Pe- 
ricles of the age. But, my dear Sir, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Pericles, were not fit to hold a candle 

to Mr. , or Mr. , or ray Lord -. They^ 

were children and fools to them. I look upon it, 
eloquence in the hands of this glorious, triumvirate* 
has reached the acm^ of perfection. Upon my soul, 
nature and art are so combined in them, have wrought 
in them so finished a work, that they can go no fur- 
ther; they have exhausted all their powers, and must 
rest and sleep for ages, before they can give birth to 
productions resembling in the remotest degree these 
great 'luminaries.' They thunder, they lighten, 
they shake the whole nation like an earthquake, by 
their stupendous oratory. It was said of Plato, that 
if the gods were to converse with mortals, they 
would adopt his Is^nguage. It might be more truly 

said of Mr. '■, O Chatham, Chatham, thou 

never hadst an idea of eloquence. If the ' lumina- 
ries' could but come into power, how would the 
nation flourish! Such powers^are equal to the 
government of the universe ; fit to wield the real 
thunder and lightning above; fit to rule thp privy 
council of heaven, or rather to depose and usurp its 
dominion. The earth is unworthy of such * lumina- 
ries.* The generality want power of vision to bear 
their brilliancy. Therefore these raen are not in 
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office : — but, like roses, * blush ' unseen, and waste 
their fragrance in the desert air/ " 

But as the puSer blows a prosperous gale on those 
whom he wishes to serve, however* undeserving ;. 
so he breathes a foul pestilential blast on the fairest 
characters, and the richest desert, which are rising, 
to fame and fortune without being likely to pro* 
mote his interest, his vanity, his party, and his pro* 
fession. * 

He studies the arts of detraction with as much 
attention as the arts of unmerited praise. 

" Who is that scribbler whom you mention ?" he 
cries, when he hears another praising a man of 
merit ; << I really never heard his name before. Has 
he written any thing ? Bless me, I make a point of 
seeing every thing of any repute ; but 1 never was 
fortunate enough to meet with Mr. — j — (1 beg 
your pardon ; I forget the person's name you men- 

tioned) — Mr. *s Works. But I will mquire — 

I dare say I can get them in quires at the cheese- 
monger's.!* 

' '< Such an one is a good preacher,*' says some- 
body. '* I really cannot speak to that point. I, for* 
xhy part, was very drowsy, and, egad ! all* the peo- 
ple m the pew where I sat, who were decidedly the 
most intelligent in the church, were asleep, except 
my friend l^rofessor ■' ' , who must be acknow- 
ledged to be a good judge, and he was stuffing his 
pudding sleeves into his mouth to prevent a fit of 
laughter." 

** A charming picture that of Sir Joshua's.** — 
** Lai la! The Knight grows old — breaks apace— 
indeed I never saw any thing to admire in his fuga- 
cious colours.'* 

Prwse the physician who has saved your life, or 
the Judge who has done you justice, and he lifts up 
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hiB browi and exdmnis: <' Dr. H. is ftn old woman. 
Judge — :— , another ; Lord • ■ '■■■ does not under- 
stand law— but may be a mighty ^ood man for 
aught I know." 

As to statesmen and senatorial orators, they are 
all fools and knaves^ but those of the . party by 
whom, he hopes to be rewarded for puffing and 
* paragraphing/ with something more solid than 
empty jpraise. 

In dispensing both censure and applause, he has 
no regard to truth, and the couTiction of his own 
mind ; biit has arrived at such depravity as to be 
able to invent and propagate fictitious stories to 
confirm his sentences of men and their conduct, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. It is from such 
men as he that paragraphs in the public prints appear 
blackening or brightening indiviuuals, for interested 
or malicious purposes^ without the least attention 
to delicacy, justice* or veracity. The evil has in* 
deed been carried to such lengths as to have almost 
become its own remedy ; for the suspicions of man« 
kind are awakened by reiterated deception, and 
credulity and malice, from having been often and 
ridiculously duped^ begin to learn distrust and 
candour. 

But the misfortune is, that just and merited 
praise often loses all its effect by being confounded 
with the hvperbolical and false encomiums of the 
puffer ; and that modesty and truth, unassuming^ 
unpretending, and rather diffident from the 'deli* 
cacv attending them, are either left unnoticed, or 
robbed of oil their honours by the bold and 'nter- 
ested detractor. The cultivation of solid worth is 
thus discouraged ; and a study of the mean arts of 
securing the rewards of virtue without possessing 
its intrinsic value^ promoted. Private happiness is 
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tbuft diminished among, those who deserve to enjoy 
it unmolested ; and tne public welfare injured by 
discouraging virtuous and laborious exertion. Pu& 
efs ought therefore to be exposed, to be avoided 
as nuisances to society, and viewed with as much 
suspicion as sharpers, swindlers, gamesters, and the 
whole fraternity of unprincipled adventurers* 

Immoderate praise is, indeed, become very sus. 
picious ; and a man of sense is as much upon hisi 
guard against its effect on bis mind, as agamst the 
advertisements of quack- doctors, and the ' particu-' 
lars* of auctioneers. He argues, that there must be 
someting ugly that requires so much gilding to 
cover it ; something rotten, or blemished, where the 
thing recommended cannot be obtruded on notice 
without a profusion of paint and varnish. 
. It is divertin]g to consider how highly every little 
excellence is praised in the present age, by those 
who are interested in forcing it into celebrity. As 
the orator of the hammer denominates a cit's coun- 
try-box, a villa, and a mansion ; a cistern, a reser- 
voir ; a horsepond, a canal ; a ditch, a trout-stream ; 
a grass-plot, ten feet by twelve, a paddock : so a 
little sprig of divinity is equalled, in the praises of 
the puffer, to a Tillotson; a young practitioner, that 
has hardly walked the hospital, to a Boerhaave ; a 
pragmatical pleader, as soon, as he has thrown a 
tie-wig over his toupee, to a Coke or a Littleton ; 
a petty catgut-scraper, to an Apollo; a canvass- 
spoiler, to an Apelles; a rhymer, to a Pope; a 
builder of a messuage, two rooms on a floor, to a 
Wren. Every hill is brought low by him^ and every 
valley exalted. 

Such eulogie^ are lavished on mediocrity, or even 
demerit, as were never given, in their lifetime at 
leasts to Lord Chancellor Bacon, to Sir Isaac New- 
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ton, to Shakespeare, to Milton, to Handel, to all 
whom (kme has justly placed in tho most honour- 
able niches of her temple. It seems to be an 
ad^^ted maxim in the present age, that if glory 
come not till after death, it comes too late. And 
the goddess Fame seems to attend to it judiciously ; 
for, as she gives so much during the lives of her vo- 
taries, riie withholds all memory of most of them 
immediately on their decease. 

Upon the whole, it ihay be said with truth, that 
praise, from its prostitution, is in manv cases became 
satire, and satire an honour; and that censure or 
neglect is now, in a variety of instances, creditable; 
for ip proves that the man to whom it is shown, has 
left his merit to stand or fall, as it might be able of 
itself; and in the honesty of an upright and inge- 
nuous spirit, has scorned to use sinister and collu* 
sive arts to repell the weapons of envy and malice. 
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On Endeawmn to derive Importamet hy ^e e te i 
Htutc ondjTtiemdtd AsooeaUoMSm 



Amokg the many modes oTaMuiiiiiig 

adopted by men of little aeoae and ffPOltymkj, 

that of bdng idwm io a hunj. 

- Sir Hurricane 6ustkton liamg inherited a rerj 

good fbrtimley and bein^ trained to no prafieamny 

ha& lesg business on his bands than most peopJei^ 

But his ambition is to be thon^it a man of busineasy 

and bis great pride is in what he teiasy not with* 

out many complaints, his multiplicity ofavocationa. 

If you call upon him, the servant is snreto deny 
him the first time, and to tell you that he cannot 
possibly be spoken with, unless you come befoie 
ten o'clock in the momiDg* You go at the time ap- 
pointed. The servant carries up your name, and 
you are desired to wait in the parlour till iSir Huny 
can leave a gentleman who is now with him on par- 
ticular business. You wait at least an hour, vijien 
Sir Hurrj comes running down stairs, rushing mto 
the room, and banging the door, as if he were pur- 
sued by a bailiff. His hat, cane, and both his 
gloves, are in one hand ; while with-two fingers- of 
the other, he just touches your palm, and then 
draws his watch from his fob, and after applying it- 
to his ear with . seeming alarm, accosts you in. the 
following maniler, without giving you-an.<opportu« 
nity to answer him one syllable, or to cause xt mo- 
ment's interruption :-* 

*' Bless, me, I did not think it was so late. I beg 
a thousand pardons ; but I have a particular engage* 
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ment at eleven, I know you will excuse me. But 
pray how does Mrs. Patience do ? and all the little 
ones ? John'— bring my great coat." 

Tlien, having drawn out a little memorandum* 
book, he hums over, in an interrupted soliloquy— 
<< Sir Richard, at twelve — Lord Robert, at one— 
His Grace, at two — Confound these engagements—* 
O Mr. Patience, will you dine with me at seven to- 
daj: ? I shall then be able to speak' to you ; I hope 
so at least — unless a letter of great consequence 
should arrive by' the post. If it should, you will have 
the candour to excuse mv absence. My Lady will 
do the honours." — Then looking at his watch again, 
and stammering << Good morning," he flies off like aii 
arrow from a bow, and shuts the door with a vehe- 
mence, which makes all Bedford^'square re»echo. 

If you take the pains to follow hiiki, you find him 
lounging half an hour at a print-seller's window, or' 
at the show -glass of a buckle-shop, or cheapening a 
tooth- pick, or parading up and down Bond- street 
till he is tired, and then resting himself in a coffee- 
house ; till he sallies forth to pay a few morning 
calls in the afternoon to people as idly busy as him- 
self; and thus, with perhaps a gallop in Rotten row, 
gets rid of the tedious hours which intervene be- 
tween the hour of rising and the hour of dinner. 

Mr. Patience, however, having had the honour 
of invitation to dine with Sir Hurry, and seeing, 
very little likelihood of being able to speak at pre- 
sent, upon the real business which he came up from 
York about, attends punctually at seven. Sir Hur- 
ricane is not yet come home. But in about a quar- 
ter of an hour his arrival is announced with such a. 
rap as realizes the fictitious story of Salmoneus's 
thunder. In he runs,' puffing, blowing, and wiping 
his face; and with a thousand interruptions makes. 
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his apologies, declaring, that he came away now 
before the business that detained him was brought 
to a conclusion. The dinner is now brought in, 
^utte spoiled either bj over-doing,, or by being kept 
till it is cold. *Mt cannot be helped, my dear. 
Mr. Patience will, I am sure, excuse it, as he knows 
every thing roust give way to business. Egad ! L 
am glad I thought of it. Has -Leasum been here? 
I must write' a line to him before I sit dowii. ' Do, 
pray 'Mr. Patience, begin. — I will be with you in a 
moment." Away he go^ to a corner of the room, 
employs three or four footmen to bring paper, pen, 
iok, letter^case, sealing-wax, and wax.taper ; curses 
the pen, curses the ink, tears the paper, flings ii 
into the fire, then returns to dinner, vowing and 
protesting that he will get rid of this multiplicity of 
avocations which thus breaks in upon his convivial 
pleasure^. After swallowing- a wing of a chicken, 
and two or three glasses of Madeira, he starts like 
ofie frightened in a dream, and striking his forehead 
with his palm, deplores the treachery of his memory ; 
for, he recollects too late, that he was to have dined 
with the Committee to day. But it does not signify ; 
if he gets there by nine o'clock, he shall be in time 
to do business, which is the main thing. At last, 
really weary with his own affected activity^ he sits 
down and finishes his repast, but not without several 
momeotaiy fits of absence, many nods, shrugs, and 
broken soliloquies, significant of the multitude and 
profundity of his cogitations. 

Poor Patience diverts himself with the Baronet's 
absurdity ; but eats his dinner, und enjoys the con- 
versation of my Lady and the children, though he 
has nut a hope of opening upon the business he 
came upon, as Sir Hurricane is to go out at nine, 
and he himself is obliged to set out in one of the 
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night stages for Yorkshire. He takes his leaye, alter 
having agreed with Sir Hurry to transact the nego^ 
tiation by letter. 

Sir Hurry receives a long epistle from him in a 
few days, and immediately sitsxldwn and writes^ the 
following answer^ in a hand scarcely legible through 
extreme precipitation. 

'' Dear Sir, 
*' Yours is just come to hand. It requires, I see, 
much consideration* But I cannot command a mo- 
ment's leisure* • Hope to be able in a few months. 
Jaded to death. . A dozen- letters to write by this 
night's post ; besides a multiplicity of avocadons in 
the evening. Excuse haste and blots. My servant 
waits tofold this letter. Hope he will direct it right. 
Yours^ &c* in haste, 

*' Hurricane Bustleton." 

The next day, being Sunday, he fixes upon for his 
journey to Tunbridge- wells, and thence to Brighton 
on the Sunday following. His own horses cannot 
run fast enough without injury. They are there* 
fore sent down at leisure the day before ; and four 
hacks are put to the coach, which is laden before, 
behind, at top, and at bottom. *^ Sirrahs," he ex^ 
claims to the post-boys, << drive as fast as possible, 
especially through all the towns : I cannot bear to 
creep, like a snail, through a nasty town. Drive, 
I say, as if the devil was in you; or I shall remem-. 
her you, at the end of the stage, in a manner you 
will not like." At the same time, he holds - up a 
yellow coin, which never fails to operate like a spur 
of the best construction. Away the horses fiy, as 
if they liad wings ; but luckily, they have not ; 
luckily, I say, for, if they had, they could not glo- 
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noiisly bespatter the coach from bottom to top with 
the mud of Kent-street, and tlie dirt of Lewisham 
and Bromley. The dogs bark ; children and nurses 
squall ; ^1 toe dooro and windows are crowded with 
old maids and young maids ; the hostlers at the inns 
admire, and holla to the three footmen who come 
^Ifo^ing' aifter, " Who is it ? who is it ?-— " Sir 
Hui4*icane, Sir Hurricane," they reply; and the 
Vrhold town resoundis the name of Sir Hucricane, 
the great BarOiiet, gomg, to Tunbridge. Two or 
three horses fall victims ; but the Baronet arrives, 
fortunately, |n time to have his hair dressed before 
he dhkets ihe-d'tite with his Lady, at a little lodging 
in a vamped cottage on Mount-Miseiy. 

Sir Hurricane Bustleton'is so rapid in his pro- 

fress, that it would tire even Pegasus himself to 
eep pace with him, I shall therefore take leave of 
him at Mount-Misery, with reminding him that 
true dignity is never in a hurry ; and assuring him, 
that the hurry of importance so mucK affected in 
travelling, and all the other motions, by those who 
have really nothing important to do, increases their 
insignificance in the eyes of 6ien of sense^ by show- 
ing how contemptible a shift they are driven to, 
merely to exhibit the external appearance of that 
consequence which they do not possess, and cannot 
acquire by riches and titleSi unaccompanied with per- 
sonal merit. 
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Evening XLII. t 

On a Latin Poem on the Art of Nursing* , 

Physicians have often written didactic poems on 
various subjects connected with the business of their 
facultv. Armstrong's poem on Healdh is one of 4h9 
best I have seen ; but the Syphilis of Fracastpriiis 
and the Pcedotrophia of Sammarthanus are not withf 
out distinguished beauty. 

Though Sammarthanus's PiBdotrophia^ or Art of 
Nursing, is in Latin; yet the poet descends tp/ such 
minute precepts as really concern the nurses and 
gossips, who^ unless they are as expert in the Latin 
as in the vulgar tongue, will not be the better for 
them. 

The following passage, in which the poet recom- 
mends to mothers the suckling of their own infants^ 
is exquisitely beautiful : ) 

Ipsae etiam Alpinis villosae in caudbu» urs«, 
Ipsa? etiam tigres, et quipquid ubique ferarum est, 
Debita servandis concedunt ubera natis ; 
Tu, quam miti animo natura benigba creavit, 
JSxuperesferitate/eras f nee te tua tangant ' 

Pignora, nee querulos puerili e gutture planctus ; ^ « 

Nee lacrymas miserem, opemque injusta recuses, 
Quam prasstare tuum est, quae te pendebit ab una ? 

Cujus onus teneris heerebit dulce laceitis ' 

Infelix puer, et moUi se pectore stemet? 
Dulcia quis primi captabit gaudia risus, 
£t primas voces, et blaroae munnura linguae ? 
Tune fruenda alii potes ista relinquere, demens, 
Tantique esse putas teretis servare papdlae, 
Integrum decus et juvenilem in pectore florem ? 

Tu, cui concedunt meliorem numina mentem, 
Sume ultro quodcunque operas, quodcunque laboris, 
Ut serves opus ipsa tuum et pia munera praestes. 
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** The very'bears on the Alpme rocks, the verj 
tigers themselves, and the fiercest wUd beasts on the 
face of the earth, give suck to their young ones. Will 
you then, whom nature has kindly formed with ten- 
' aer sympathy, exceed the brutes in cruelty ? And 
will you not suffer the little pledges of your own 
loves to touch you, and will you not pity the moans 
imd tears of the poor infants ? And will you refuse 
your aid, which it is your duty to afford, and which 
depends upon you alone? In whose anAs shall the 
8weet burden be laid j on whose soft bosom shall the 
]^oor child recline ? Who first shall taste the delight 
^ the first smiles, listen to the first syllables, and 
fbe babUing of its lisping tongue ? Ah, foolish wo- 
man i will you let another enjoy all this pleasure ? 
Is it worth while to lose so much for the sake of pre- 
serving beauty and delicacy of sfatipe? 

" I exhort you, who, by the blessing of heaven, 
have better principles, to take upon you whatever 
trouble and fatigue may attend this maternal duty, 
that you may preserve your own work, and perform 
the pious office of a good mother." 

I must leave this pas^ge to' be dilated on by hus- 
bands who wish to inculcate the Salutary doctrine 
which they contam. The verses give me a high 
opinion of the taste and sensibility of their writer ; 
and it would be a happy circumstance for < babes and 
sucklings,' if they could be as persuasive as they are 
pleasing. 

I will add another jmssagc, excellent both for its 
advice and composition, on giving the child due 
exercise : 

Nee minus inde agita, sublataque inoUibus ulnis 
Interdum exerce leni corpuscula motu, 
MuUa fUlari simiU ore jocans : neque dausa reconde 
Usriue doml in latebrii»» sed ap^rtib dcfur in auras, 

^ • c :5 
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Dam nulls sudo nebulae, dum purior cether, 
Et nitidum lenes ludunt per inane Favoni ; 
Ut coelo et varia gaviisus imagine rerum 
Assuescat luci puer, Authoremque potentem 
Qu^ pods, admirans primis agnoscat ab annis. 

<< Exercise their little bodies with a gentle motion^ 
talking to them at the same time cheerfully. Neither 
keep them within doors always, but carry them intO; 
the open air, while the sky is serene, while the air is^ 
clear, and the zephyrs play around ; that the little^ 
one, rejoicing at the sight of heaven and the various 
objects around him, may be accustomed to the light 
of day, and, struck with admiration, learn even from 
his infancy to venerate, in some degree^ the Almighty 
Maker/' 

Monsieur de St. Marthe, or Sammarthanus, as he 
19 classically called, is a poet of the first class among 
the imitators of ancient elegance. He was born in' 
1536, and died in 1623. 

Like the poets of his time, he has furnished a vo- 
lume divided into LyricSy ElegieSy Sylvce^ Epigram- 
mata, et CanUca, or Sacred Poems. The PcBdotrO' 
phia is the best of his works ; but he who has a taste 
for modern Latin poetry, will find much entertain-' 
ment in every part of his volume. 

Subjoined to the poems are three books of Elogia 
in prose, which contain many entertaining biographi- 
cal anecdotes of French literati, in a classisal style, 
and a diction, that, though it may perhaps be thought 
, too florid, is yet engaging, because it is animated. 
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EVBHING XLUI. 

On the NecesHtu lyfLai'm, to undertland vHth Accu- 
racy many En^ish Words, eipeciaUu in our old 
WrUeri. , ' ^ 

I. HAV£ often mainuined the neceuity of uoder* 
^taodtDg Latin and Greek in order to understand 
Epgliah completely ; and I have heard the doctrine 
(introverted^ and attributed to a pedantica) deBire 
of enhaDcfng the value of the learned languages. 
' The authors of the laat century afford many proaff 
of this necessity.. I.bave accidentally noticed trie fol- 
lowing patsagee in the works of Bishop Taylor, and 
(her appear to me to be decisive. 

The BiBhop says, in his Ductor Dabtianlium, " The 
Arabian physiciMs endeavour to elevate and lessen 
the miraculous conception." 

A mere English reader will either not understand 
tliis at all, or understand it in such a manner as to 
render it contradictory and nonsensical. He will 
understand ' elevate' in its present, signification, to 
raise or 'exalt: whereas the author means quite the 
contrary, ' to depress and to lower.' ITie Bishop had 
the Latin ^evare in his mind, which signifies to dimi- 
nish, detract from, or extenuate. In some editions 
the word is altered by somebody who did not under- 
stand it, and instead of "-elevate'' is printed " a!!t: 

__ehesayB, 

to by king and people, by doctors and by luiOTs, by 
Fharisees and Sadducees." 

• Hoidier, in his Erclesiaitical Politic, lues the tame word in 
the mmt xase — " There are thai devatc too much the ordina- 
rii'iftf. means." Book v. sect. 59. 
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A mere English reader will not fail to understand \ 

fools by idiotSy and will conclude that the Bishop in- 
tended to sav that St. John was attended to by wise 
men and fools. But as the Bishop means by the con- 
text to honour St. John, it is impossible to conceive 
that he would say, as a compliment to him, that, he 
was listened to by * idiots' in the synonymous sense 
with * FOOLS.' The truth is, that the Bishop had the 
Greek idiotai in view^ and only meant that St John 
was listened to by all ranks and conditions, by the 
learned and the unlearned ; for idiotai signifies the 
common people, the vulgar herd, as distinguished 
from the learned, or people of condition. 

A great multitude of instances might be produced 
from the same learned author; but these happened to 
occur while I was reading his admirable little treatise 
inserted in the fourth chapter and first book of the 
Ductor Dubiiantiumy entitled An Instance of Moral 
Demonstration, or a Conjugation of Probabilities, 

F roving that the Religion of Jesus Christ is from God« . 
advise my reader attentively to consider that excel- 
lent piece^ not only as a most ingenious composition,, 
but as exhibiting, in a striking point, many unan- 
swerable arguments in favbur of Christianity. 

I b^g leave to present him, as an inducement, with 
the following specimen, on the internal evidence of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ's religion : 

" It is a doctrine perfective of human nature, that 
teaches us to love God, and to love one another, to 
hurt no man^ and to do good to every man ; it ' pro- 
pines' to us the noblest, the highest, and the bravest 
pleasures of the world ; the joys of charity, the rest 
of innocence, the peace of quiet spirits, the wealth of 
beneficence, and forbids us only to be beasts and to 
be devils ; it allows all that God and nature intended, 
and only restrains the excrescencies of nature, and 
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forb^'iis to take pleasure in that which is the only 
entevtainroent of devilEr, in murders and revenges, ma- 
lice, and spiteful words and actions; it permits cor« 
poml pleasures where they can best minister to 
health and societi^,-to conversation of families, and 
honour of-coramnnities ; it teaches 'men to keep their 
words, that themselves may be secured in air their 
juafc interests; and to do good to* others, that good 
may be done to them ; it forbids biting one another, 
that we may not be devoured by one another ; and 
coininands obedience to superiors, that we may not 
beririned in confusions; it combines governments, 
and confirms all good laws, and makes peace, add 
opposes and prevents wars where they are not just, 
and where they are not necessary, it is a religion 
that is life and spirit, not consisting in ceremonies 
and external amusements, but in the services of the 
heart, and the real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of 
good words and good deeds; it bids us to do that to 
God which is agreeable to his excellencies, that is, 
worship him with the best thing we have, and make 
all things else minister to it ; it bids us to do that to 
our neighbour by which he may be better: it is the 
perfection of the natural law, and agreeable to our 
natural necessities, and' promotes our natural ends 
and designs: it does not destroy reason, but in- 
structs it in very many things, and complies with it 
in all: it hath in it both heat and light, and is not 
more effectual than it is beauteous : it promises every 
thing that we can desire, and yet promises nothing 
but what it does efiRsct ; it proclaims war against all 
vices, and generally does command every virtue : it 
teaches us with ease to mortify those affections 
which reason durst scarce reprove, because she hath 
not strength enough to conquer : and it does create 
in us those virtues which reason of herself never 
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knew, afid^ aft^r they are koown, could never "approre 
sufficiently. It is a doctrine in which nothing is. m- 
perfluous or burdeiisomey nor yet is there any itfeing 
wanting whfch can procure happiness, to iniv^iiidi fir 
by wh^ch God can be gloriiiea: and^jf wisdQm, and 
merey^ and justice^ and stniplicityi and holiaess, and 
purity, and meekness, and contentednessi aad.cba* 
rity,>be images of God and rays pf diyiiutjry tbea idial 
doctrine in which all these shine so glorions^^'WAd 
in which nothing else -is ingredient^ must aeosU: b^ 
from God : and that aU this is tnie in the diMrim. of 
Jesus, needs no other probation but the reading af 
the words." . ■ l ■ 

' But to return to the subject on which this .papier 
began: I venture to affirm that no man, however 
8ehsibl& and well informed in other respects, can UH'- 
derstand completely the works of Taylor^ Hookeiv 
Miltdn, And many« other most celebrated old EngHsIt 
writers, Without an accurate knowledge of Latin' a&d 
Greek etymolosy. Yet, alas ! how many are bitter 
enemies to LaUn and Greek, to whom, 1 am pretty 
sure, those languages never did any barm ! . 
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Evening XLIV. 



,J On the Prints in Prater Books, BiUeSy and other 

\^ religious Books. 

There can be no doubt but that they 'who added 
plants to religious books, intended to .a^Bsist the 
reader in rai^'ng in bis mind, clear, and striking ideas 
of sacred things ; but the artists thej employed have 
commonly been so. injudicious as to render figuref 
of almost serious and solemn kind objects of derision. 

All graphical representations of God the Father 
are to be disapproved;. for, instead of exalting, our 
idea of the Deity, they elevate (to use a word in the 
sense animadverted on in the preceding Evening) or 
}ower it. In thinking of Gopy imagination forms an 
nbsoure but grand image of a sublime existence, 
KTAEi TA t CiSy and the heart a4ores it ; but the hand 
of the artist at once diminishes its grandeur, and 
divests it of its glory. Think of the great God of 
heaven and earth drawaby a painter under the 
figure of a little decrepit old man with a long beard 
sitting in an elbow chair. 

The Scripture introduces God speaking or ap- 
pearing with terrific majesty. " The earth shook, the 
heavens also dropped at the presence of the Lord: 
Tremble^ thou earthy at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob ; which turned the 
rockjnto a standing watery the flint into a fountain of 
Hooters" It belongs to injudicious limners and sculp- 
tors to render this 'presence' familiar. Hayman 
has one or two designs for Newton*s Milton, in 
which God is introduced ; and in that which is pre. 
fixed to the sixth book, the Deity appears terrible, 
and the artist has shown great skill; but yet he 
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could never equal imagination, and therelbre big 
best efforts appear defective. Obscurity aggribilises 
images of celestial beings ; oncp delineate th'eoi on 
paper, and render the idea clear and determinate^ 
ani you put an end to the awe of the beholder. 

I can easily understand, and rea/diiy admire, as a 
strong poetical figure, the touching of Isaiah^s hal- 
lowed lips with fire ; but I cannot admire the en- 
graver's representation, in some Bibles, of an angel 
from heaven with a blacksmith's tongs burning the 
poor prophet's lips with a live coal. 

Qiuidcunqtte ostendis miMsicincreduliis[odL Hor. 

Such sights I hate and disbelieve. 

There is a great analogy between poetry and paint- 
ing ; but yet poetry may represent many things with 
great vivacity and. beauty which will not bear an ex- 
act delineation. on paper or canvass, without a shock- 
ing ia^/io*. 

The representations of Satan, in many serious 
books, is so ridiculous, that one would almost ima- 
gine the artist intended to laugh at the idea of such 
a being. Who can bear some prints of demoniacs^ 
where the possessed are exhibited vomiting up little 
black devils with cloven feet and long tails? If ar- 
tists thought such figures likely to exciter or pre-, 
serve devotion, they must have been as weak as their 
admirers. , 

But as they have erred by familiarity, so also from 
ill-placed grandeur. The Nativity has ever ibfeen the 
favourite subject of painters. Truth • required that 
^hey should exhibit a stable ; but, in order to dig- 
pify sp mean a place, they usually introduce a su- 
perb and fluted column of the Gcfecian architecture. 
The ox, Uie ass, and the manger, are faintly exhi- 
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bited; but the grand pillar strikes the spectator 
with ideas of sumptuous magnificence. The birth 
of our Saviour'in this humiliating place was intended 
to recommend humility by^the force of example: 
but the painter comes, and, by a strange .metamor- 

?horsis, converts the stable to a gorgeous palace, 
'he artifice intended to.raise veneration causes con- 
tempt, and the apparent falsehood is highly indecent 
when it obtrudes itself among the pages of a Holy 
Bible. , , . .. 

'. Few books have had a greater popularity Qm^ the 
works of Bishop -Taylor. Several of them are adorn* 
ed Vith good plates by Faithorne ; but disgraced by 
others of a ridiculous kind. , The frontispiece to the 
Rules of holy Dying cannot but excite mirth even 
in those who do not habitually sit in the seat of the 
scorner. On one side is the statue of a clergyman 
in his canonicals, with the inscription on thd base, 
Mercurius Christianus. In the clouds,, opposite to 
liim, is the figure of an old man, with a flag in one 
hand and a crown in theother^jn a sitting posture, 
intended to represent JesU1» Christ - My reader will 
immediately see the absurdity of introducing Mer^ 
Curius in the same picture with our Saviour. On 
the other side is represented, in a most childish 
manner, hell and the devil. Here the figures are 
shockingly deformed ; but they are calculated to 
strike terror into none but children, and those, who 
labour under the weakest superstition. ,The book, 
ki many parts, is excellent, and has been read by 
the devout with great edification. It is to be re« 
gretted 'that it was deformed by such a. picture, 
which appears to be dictated by folly, which is lu- 
QicrOus io the eyes of every sensible observer, and 
which might have been dispensed with ; 

VOL. II. D 
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I p ottti dud quia dne istis. Hob. 

Because we can do without them. 

The prints inserted in the Common Prayer Books 
are of a kind which none but the ignorant and ^ vul- 
gar cao admire ; and even they can receive no ad. 
vantage from them. Such persons may be diverted 
by tliem from devotion, instead of being guide^ to 
it, or animated in it. The cut entitled Jesus tempted 
by the Devil, is almost as ludicrous as if it had come 
from Hogarth or Bunbury. The devil has a crown 
and sceptre, a modern coat, apparently a pair of 
boots, and from his rump hangs a tail resembling* 
what is called a pig. tail. 

Endeavours to represent the Trinity by a triangle 
with a dove in the centre, might be spared. The 
miraculous gift of tongues has been lowered in the 
reader's conception by the painter's art. In most 
sculptures angels are tod much familiarised to be 
revered. 

In Sparke*s Feasts and Fasts there is an engraving 
to represent, our Saviour s passion. He is drawn 
praying in the garden, and supposed to be saying — 
" Father, if thou wilt, take this cup from me, &c. 
And there appeared an angel from heaven comfort- 
ing him." The cup is in this place evidently a figu- 
rative expression ; bat the artist represents an angel 
actually reaching out of the clouds a real cup, in the 
form of a common drinking glass or rummer, and 
handing it in the attitude of a tavern- waiter holding 
out a goblet of wine. 

Nelson's Festivals is an excellent book, and a great 
favourite with all the devout. I am concerned that 
it should be disgraced by two paltry plates, as fron-* 
tispioces, which lessen the reverence due to the 
whole subject. On the back ground of one are our 
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Saviour and Satan on the mountain. Satan is repre- 
sented with a tail, as usual ; and, if he had not wings, 
would present the idea of a cat standing upon her 
hinder legs, . It is improbable that any Christian 
can be delighted or improved by such ngures ; but 
it is certain, tbftt many may be offended by them, 
and lose that veneration for sacred things, which was 
favourable to their virtue and; their peace. 

By inspecting populav books of devotion, many 
other absurd prints might easily be pointed out ; 
but I mean not to increase the ridicule. I wish all 
such disgraceful prints could be torn out and com- 
mitted to the flames. What an idea must a Maho- 
metan or a sensible Indian entertain of Christianity, 
when he sees such silly figures in books sanctioned 
by the most awful authority ? 

I know it will be said that such prints are intended 
only for weak brethren and sisters, for children, and 
old men and women in their dotage. Perhaps this 
is true ; but others unavoidably see them, and they 
Buggest a ridiculous idea on sacred subjects, not 
easily to be banished when once admitted. He who 
has so far divested himself of natural awe as to laugh 
at what is venerable, will not, without a greater effort 
than most men are willing to make, raise in his mind 
a due degree of respect, in the contemplation of hea- 
ven itself and its almighty King. 

The greatest painters whom the world has yet 
seen, have jshown that they were able to represent 
sacred subjects, not only without lowering them, but 
with great addition to their inherent sublimity. They 
chose grand subjects, and their genius expanded to 
grasp the magnitude. Such, and such only, may be 
imitated by the little artists who draw for common 
books of devotion ; but I think it would be a good 
rUlc; never to represent either the God omnipotent, 

1)2 
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or the Evil Spirit, embodied. Painters should not 
deviate into heathenism bj confounding Jehovah 
with Jupiter, or Satan with Pluto. What mortal 
hand shall presume to paint Him in a mortal form 
and a material vestment, who is diffused over all 
space, and who clothes himself with light as with a 
garment? i 

Let the limner practise an excellent rule suggested 
by Horace for the poet : 



Qua detperta tractata nitescere posae rdinqutU* 

The subject which' he cannot .addmy let him pru- 
dently decline. . ; . . ' 
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Evening XLV. 

On the Safety and Happiness of a Life of Obscurity. 

Tas Choice of Hercules, and other pieces of a si- 
milar tendency to be found among the ancient mo- 
ralists, were a beautiful and efficacious mode of con- 
veying a fine moral lesson. Tliey powerfallv stimu- 
lated the minds of young persons to neglect the 
blandishments of vice, and to follow virtue over the 
rugged stepp that leads to glory. Hercules made 
an honourable choice ; and his example was intended 
to .fire the soul with emulative ardour. 

Ambition like his is useful, as it calls for those 
fine exertions which contribute to meliorate the con- 
dition of man, to improve all that Providence has 
allotted him^ to peifect art, and * to adorA society* 
Happy it is for the public thaf man is so formed as, 
for the sake of fame, to relinqubh ease, and devote 
his time, his health, and his life, to labours, which, 
while they dignify himself, enrichi embellish, and 
aggrandize an, empire. 

And great is the pleasure attendant on exertion, 
and sweet the reward of applauding fellow-creatures, 
when the exertion is virtuous and successful* 

Magnum iter intendos sed dot mihi gloria mres. 

But there is a great deal of unsuccessfid exertion 
iif pursuit of fame, and many, after sowing in pain 
ana labour, reap only a harvest of disappointment. 

Por the sake of these, and of others who find not 
opportunities to distinguish themselves, it is useful 
to suggest consolatory topics ; such as point out the 

-d3 * 
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pains and penalties of fame, and the ease and plea- 
sure of a life led in retireqnent. Nor is it fair to at- 
tribute whatever is* said on this srde of the question, 
to tlie same motive which induced the fox to exclaim 
that the grapes were sour. There are certainly a 
thousand solid comforts to be enjoyed in a state of 
obscurity, which are bartered for the flattering di« 
stinction of popular applause. ' 
* < He who is labouring to emerge from obscurity^ and 
whose mottos are the spirited passages of Virgil, 

t entanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
ToUere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora,— 

-— eliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 
' Mensagitat mihi : necplacida covUerUa qttiete est, 

VlEG. , 

immediately draws upon himself the watchful eyes 
of competition. His equals, over whom he attempts 
to rise, shoot at him from the ground the shafts of 
envy, and those who have already risen, assairhim 
from the turret wfth the nfiissile weapons of jealousy. 
The success and final result of his attempts are doubt- 
ful ; biit, in the mean time, the wounds and arrows 
of outrageous enemies are sensibly felt, and often in- 
flict on his peace a wound that admits no cure. - 

^ When a man is once rendered conspicuous, once 
become the subject of conversation, not only those 
who envy his distinction, but those who, from wknt 
of sense or of knowledge, misunderstand his conduct 
or mistake his meaning, employ themselves,' by se- 
cret influence or open enmity, to bring him down to 
their own level. 

' The greatest excellence is the most likely to be 
ipi^understood ; for few are qualified to be compe- * 
tent judges of singular pre-eminence. It is a just 
opinion, that they who would foi'm a sound judge- 
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ment in learning, in arts, or in life, of an exalted de- 
gree of perfection, must themselves possess it, and be 
able, while they give the criticism, to furnish the ex- 
ample. 

From the malice of envy, the mistakes of ignorance, 
the levity of thoughtlessness, it is impossible that he 
who is lifted up and become a mark, should not 
frequently be wounded with a poisoned arrow. If be 
has sensibility, his. condition must.be painful though 
It may be exalted. Like the traveller on a bleak 
hill, he must bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, and 
envy the shepherd in the vale his hovel and his cot. 
,- Iris a trite remark, that the smallest specks are 
most visible in the whitest raiment. The common 
infirmities of human nature, arising from bodily sick- 
ness or momentary ill-temper, are noticed in con-* 
spicuous characters, and exaggerated by malicious 
ingenuity. They are remembered long, and perhaps 
never forgiven. In a common man, who would have 
taken notice df such peccadilloes as are handed to 
posterity of Samuel Johnson ? The little infirmities* 
of the man, have given such offence as to prejudice 
many against the writer. 

But the votary of fame will not be troubled with 
externals only. He has within him a restless spirit, 
which suffers not his eyelids to close, in the soft 
hours when unambitious mortals enjoy the sweetest 
slumber ; and while others taste the delight of obU-« 
vious slumber, 

of him it may be said, he must not spend the night 
in sleep, 

A state of such solicitude cannot but lose msmy 
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solid ratisiketionsA though it should be allowed, as 
is indeed true, that the dternate excitation of hope 
and fear is attended with considerable delight, ixi 
consequence of the exercise it affords to tlie animal 
spirits and to the imagination. 

It were easy to, add on this subject, an abundance 
of common-place remarks on ambition, glory, vanity, 
fame« ease, retirement ; but this kind of common* 
place, which every one allows to be true and solid, 
every one neglects, because, like the sun, it is self- 
evident and ramiliar. I wish to draw my reflectiona 
from real observations on life ; 

Kespicere exemplar vitfle et yerfts hinc ducere voces. Hok. 

From real observation, then, I am able to pro* 
Bounce, that persons who live in their families a re- 
gular and temperate life, performing their relative 
social and religious duties, appear to enjoy more 
tranquillity and self-possession, than the various 
tribes that are struggling to emerge from the level 
on which their birth and circumstances have placed 
them. Such as these, ever restless, taste ndt the 

Eleasures of repose ; and as the desires of ambition, 
ke those of avarice, increase with possession, they 
are strangers, as long as they live, to contentment,^ 
the sweetest ingredient of life. 

When it is considered, that besides the certainty 
of incurring slander and misrepresentation, of feeling 
much uneasiness, and of forgoing many most de- 
sirable comforts^ the ambitious are also in danger 
of infamy where they expected fame, and contempt 
wh^re they demanded honour, they will, it is to be 
hoped, repress their ardour, and learn to seek en- 
joyment in governing themselves and their families 
according to wisdom and justice. And let them not 
thilik that the public service is deserted by them ; 



•T 
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for when every man, according to the Scripture mle, 
stjLidies to be quiet, and to mind his own business, 
the public will be better served than bj the officious 
interference of pra^atical activity. 

Though the favour and applause of men may 
gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary interest, for 
a few years, y€t of how little value will they appear 
at the close of life ! Men know but little of each 
other's real character and merit, and frequently err 
by undervaluing and overvaluing them. They have 
often lavished fame apd glory on the undeserving, 
and denied, them, at least during life, to their greatest 
benefactors. 

Milton had very little reputation as a poet while 
alive. And as to posthumous fame. 

Si post fata venit gloria, sera vemt. 

Churchill had a thousand times more popularity 
while he lived than Milton. He owed his popula- 
rity to politics. These interested the factions of the 
times. Milton's age was indeed factious and tur- 
bulent enough ; but he did not write political poetry. 
And the violent partizans of his time cared little for 
old Adam and Eve, and th^ blissful scenes of Eden's 
Garden. 

Men are so apt to envy, to err, and to be ungrate- 
ful, that a wise man will take care, if possible, not to 
let the fabric of his happinesa rest on a pillar so 
tottering as the people's favour. He will endeavour 
to do good and to act reasonably, and leave popu- 
larity to follow her own caprice, and not let it be 
said of him, that liis health and happiness depend on 
applause or the want of it. 

Palma negata macrum, dooata reducit opinmxn. Hor. 

It is the great business of Christians to rise ab<ive 
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the world, to do right actions, not as men-pleasers, 
but unto God and their own consciences; and happy 
they who quietly walk in their pilgrimage through 
this world through the vale of peace, neither pur- 
suing fame, nor declining it when it comes as the 
temporal reward of goodness, but looking for appro- 
bation to Him who seeth the hearty and whose ap- 
probation is the only true glory. 

But even here man must be on his guard against 
vain- glory ; for many have appeared to be religious, 
and to despise glory, who wer^ anxiously seeking it, 
deceiving themselves and others. << Sape homo," says 
St. Austm, ** de vants glonae contemptUf vanius gfom 
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k 

Evening XL VI. 

On Prejudices against religiotcs Books, 

I HOPE my readers will not think that I deviate into 
an uninteresting subject, when in the course of the 
Winter Evenings I am sometimes led to consider 
that which is the bqsiness of every man, and far more 
important than the finest disquisitions in Science, 
Etiiics, Arts, and the Belles Lettres : 



-id, quod 



^qu^ pauperibus prodest, locupletibus seque, 
• JEqvL^f neglectum, pueris, senibusqUe nocebit. Hok. 

The solera;i stillness of a solitary Winter Evening 
naturally leads to the contemplation of religion. In- 
deed, a subject in which all men are at all times 
deeply concerned, can never be unseasonable. 

I am sorry to observe, that such subjects should 
be considered as dull. But I was surprised a little 
.while ago, on mentioning my design to touch on re- 
ligious topics, to hear from a sensible man, that he 
wished I would not, as I might depend upon it, my 
book would be more generally a'cceptable if religious 
topics were entirely excluded. " If you write a re- 
ligious book," he said, " you must expect few readers 
but old women with their spectacles ; you will stand 
no chance of getting rid of the copies, unless the So- 
cieties for promoting religious knowledge, and for 
the propagation of the Gospel, should think proper 
to give them away." 

This prejudice against religious books, which I fear 
is too prevalent among those who call themselves 
men of pleasure, gaiety, and fashion, is very unfor- 
tunate, as it tends to cut off some of the best odpor- 
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tunities of .deriving a knowledge of tbat> which, 
through Ignorance alone, they rashly despise. 

Indeed it must be acknowledged, that in the great 
abundance of religious books, for which this country, 
is remarkable, there are many which rather injure 
the cause which they were written to advance. They 
were perhaps only written for a particular sect or 
persuasion ; and when they fall into the hands of 
those who are not attached to any party, but judge 
from their own reason and unbiassed sentiments, they 
^xcite ide^ unfavourable to religion in general. A 
poor style, wretched arguments, cant, hypocrisy, 
fanaticism, will give a disgust to the sober.minded ; 
and much more to those who are little inclined to 
secious ideas, however well recommended by a po- 
lished style, and a dispassionate appeal to reason. 

Yet such books may perhaps produce a good 
effect among those classes for whom they were in- 
tended, though they appear, to persons of education, 
replete with gross absurdity. They are not therefore 
to be utterly despised, though they may be neglected; 
and it is unfair and ill-judged to form an idea of all 
religion and all religious treatises from, the zealous 
but poor attempts of an illiterate bjgot. . It is like 
forming a judgement of all poetry from the works of 
Blackmore. Though, be it always remembered, that 
the disciples were poor fishermen ; that reh'gion may 
be understood without critical erudition ; and that 
many a good man without learning has compre- 
hended the vita] and essential parts of religion, 'the 
religion, of the heart,' better than the most learned 
professor of theology in the most celebrated uni- 
versity. While the one wa* inspecting dictionaries, 
the other was examining his own bosom ; while the 
otie was toiling at languages, the other was engaged 
in labours of love. 
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There are in die English language great numbera 
of religious books, wb^h cannot fiul under the cen- 
sure ofabsurditjr, but are at once rational and beau- 
tiful. I wish mj reader to enter on the studf of re- 
ligion bj reading tbem, and be will afWwarda relish 
r^ piety wherever he finds it, even tltou^ it should 
ajjpear in a style of rude simplicity. 

But many fashionable freethiaken are initch con- 
Tcnant in p<dite and classical authors ; aid to pass 
ftota them to some of the sample woifcs of men de- 
votees, is too violent a tranadon. It is for that reasoo 
that I recommend to them the sermons of the best 
wdters ; and hope tbey will not be so Etr prejudiced 
against than a* to candenm them mtftaniined. 

After a taste shall have been fanned for leligiaus 
subjects from the works of Addbon, Hooker, Sam- 
mood, Taylor, Giodos, Bishop Boll, Dr. Laidoer, 
Locke, Cfari^ and afl the semMii writers of the fint 
class, the mind will learn to take a pleasure even in 
those hooky of bamble piety, wbere tbe gtcdtowce 
of tbe thbu^ts and dooiines most stnne by its own 
lustre, unarmed with the graces of langnage. 

It is natural to toppoa^ that bomao inquiry wiQ 
be most willin^y confenant on the most impatt- 
aat subjects. Life, death, and immortality, tune m 
them an inherent impcwtance, in comparison with 
which all other things appear like dost in tbe 
balance. Hiere are cmse^oenily man books, I 
believe, in divinity than in any otfaer dcfartmeot 
of literature. 

But can I, afko' so manjr and to valndile laboon, 
add any thing usefiil ? I fear not ; yet as rdigion is 
a subject that must frequently be considered by all 
who think with seriooness, I have also fi^uently 
considered it, and shall b^ leave ""^^'-^f* to write 
tay thoughts of it with that humiljty which becomes 

VOL. 11. K 
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all men, and which perhaps may be particularly re- 
quired in me. 

I am struck with awe at the very subject. A poor 
frail mortal sits down to examine the works and 
words of his omnipotent Maker. If he should mistake 
in his conclusions, he may offend God, and lead 
others into dangerous temptation. 

But he is encouraged by example. He is en. 
couraged by the authority which commissions many 
to expound the Scriptures, and to teach the people.. 
And if errors are errors of judgement only, unac- 
companied with presumption, there is every reasoo 
to believe them venial. 

General prejudices against religious writings are 
highly unreasonable ; for what is religion but moral 
philosophy under a higher sanction than the best 
human reason could give it ; what but the best efforts 
of human reason, controlled and directed bv the will 
of God? \ 

And can it be illiberal, narrow, unphilosophical, 

or IB any respect uqworthy of the most exalted of 

the human race, to study this will of God ? to trace 

,the beams of celestial light wherever the least glim- 

inering appears in this darkling vale ? 

The study of divinity, of Christian philosophy, is 
B sublime employment of our faculties worthy of the 
greatest philosophers. What are mathematics, lan- 
guages, arts, to the contemplation of the great foun- 
tain of all knowledge, of all beauty, of all excellence, 
the Father of Lights ? ' 

Totally to neglect the topics of religion in my 
Winter Evenings, would, I think, be a culpable 
omission ; and 1 hope few readers are so little at- 
tentive to their chief concern as to think whatever ia 
said on that subject, however imperfectly, destitute 
of intereMt. 
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After u much has been written in this country bjr 
the heroes of ChristiaDity, I can indeed hope to add 
but little ; but if I only turn the attention of a few 
to the«ubject, the attempt will not be useleM; and 
what pleasure arising from polite letters and classical 
knowle^e can eqau that of seeking for one's self, 
and showing to others, the thihqs that buohq 

UHtO PXACB ? 
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EyENiNG XLVIl. 

On the Character of a Parish Priest* 

In the estimation of reason^ few^ if any, employ^ 
inents are more honourable than that of the pastor 
of a paribh, the true Shepherd of his people. It is the 
business of his life to diffuse happiness and knowledge* 
His own wants, and those of his family, reouire some 
regard to pjecuniary emolument, and justify an en- 
deavour to obtain a competency ; but his attention 
to lucre is but secondary and subordinate. His pro- 
fessional employment, and the purpose of his life, is 
the communication of happiness and knowledge : a 
most honourable profession, to be seeking wisdom at 
the fountain, and to be dispensing it liberally to all 
who ask for it. 

I am speaking of the profession, not of the pro- 
fessors. I am aware that many a satirical tongue 
will be ready to detract from them, when compared 
to the profession in theorvy and to exaggerate in them 
those human frailties which in others they would 
palliate. But even when I descend from the pro- 
fession to the professors, I think I may affirm, that 
in no rank of society are more respectable members 
to be found than in tlie clerical. They ought, it will 
be said, to be superior in learning and virtue to others, 
as the master should excell his scholars, and as their 
studies and education tend to the advancement of 
human excellence to its highest perfection. Human 
fVaUty excepted, they have been, and oftco are, what 
they ought to be, in the eye of reasonable expecta- 
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tioD. It 18 not poMible to satisfy the demaadi of 
fanaticism, puritanUm, and enthusiasm. 

Dr. John Burton, a wdl-kaown dassical Bchglar, 
■eeras to have vieived the character of a parish priest 
with singular admiration. He frequentlv speaks of 
it wilh a degree of rapture. The foltowmg paitage 
from bis StuerdM. ParacialU h pleasmg : 

O telix Modii, qui noa inflorU mrls 
Otia tunii agil, procul amiMtionc meluque ! 



Oaudik dsqHcieni peritun ; Dnque TocaiU 
Ctyui ucn gerit, nugno Ictattu boDore, 



Sed pieus, delumque F 
Ad major* tocu ; fominam doiui ferenlem 
Subjicuiu pedibiu ri^dique periculu nd, 
Auue alio patriam inoastruu lub sole jacenteni, 

Felix qui, Imti turinndbuB sqiiora ventil, 
CiTiles tufa pro^iectat ib tzce turooluu, 
InnBunii culps, uoiut uiimmij«qu» pericli I 
CiBtam lecuiiia uncto Taot tuque labori 
Seduliu et populo prodwue I>a>que placers 

Ue proceeds to exemplify the character by the 
instances of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Hales. To these a long list of men might be added, 
of Whom it is doubtful whether they baa not acquired 
a participation of angelic perfec^on even in this loir 
abode. I'hey seem to have been sent by Providence 
as models of excellence, to show at what height 
hunxD nature can arrive by its virtuous efibrts, as- 
' aisled with divine grace, notwithstanding in iohcreat 
weakness and corruption. 
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Many ptflsh priests no less exemplary than these 
have died unknown. 



-caruenint quia vate sacro. 



Multitudes who lived in the practice of every Chris* 
tian virl;ue> and died in the faith, truly saints, if any 
mortal can possess that title, now sleep in peace, 
with nothing over their graves but the green-sward* 
In the estimation of Heaven, it is probable that they 
were deemed more worthy of a mausoleum than 
kings and conquerors. 

As a tree is known by its fruits, let Christianity 
be tried by the virtuous men i$ has produced. I 
do not think that the most celdirated philosophers 
among the heathens have equalled the virtue of 
many parish priests* who spent their days in the uni- 
form practice of piety and benevolence ; of many 
whose lives are accurately recorded ; and of thou- 
sands more who lived and died in the obscurity 
which they loved^ in the low-roofed vicarage of some 
sequestered hamlet. 

But objectors are inclined to complain that the 
labours of the parish priest are not often attended 
with any remarkable effect ; that parishes continue 
profligate, notwithstanding the preaching and exam- 
,ple of the most pious and learned incumbent. Pro^ 
fligate they may be, it is true, notwithstanding these 
advantages ; yet is it not reasonable to believe that 
they would be more profligate without them ? 

But that the clergy may possess all that weight to 
which tlieir characters, their instructions, and their 
services entitle them, it is necessary that the richer 
and higher orders in their parishes should set an ex- 
ample of paying them respect, and co-operate with 
them in securing, as far as it is possible, a regular 
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and decent ohservation of the Lord's day, and of al 
holy ordinances. 

The great requisite is, to give the clergyman of 
the parish authority. But the rustic esquire and 
[lurseproud yeoman are often jealous of his induence, 
and, mstead of augmenting, arc usually ready to di- 
minish bis power by vexatious opposition. They 
form a party to carry every point aealnst liim in the 
vestry; little considering, tliat, jn Foivering tlie^iw- 
sona ecdesite, or ■ the parson' (wliich was once a 
name of respect), they contribute to destroy the 
subordination of society, and to lessen themselves in 
the eyes of their inferiors. The clergy and gentry 
should mutually and cordially assist each other in 
promoting good moruli, good order, and every thing 
conducive to social peace, to virtue in high life, and 
to humble industry. 

These are not limes in which ecclesiastics unas- 
elated by the laity can do much towards the reforma- 
tion of the public. They were once viewed with a 
reverence which secured obedience to their exhorta- 
tions; but tliis was before tlie general prevalence of 
infidelity. The meanest of the vulgar have now 
learned to talk of the national religion as a mode of 
superstition, and to despise its ministers, especially 
when a demand is made on their property. I have 
Been low persons who revenged the exaction of titlies, 
not only on the rectors and vicars, hut on the Church, 
on the Christian religion, and on the Bible. 

Those among the mferior ranks, who still retain a 
reverence for religion, are too ollen seduced by en- 
thusiasts from the parish church, and endeavour to 
evince their zeal and attachment to their self-ap- 
pointed pastors, by professing a contempt, if not a 
Iiatred, for the regular minialer of the parish. Hi* 
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endeavoor to presenre the dignity of his order is 
•tigniattzed as pride ; his claim of his just dues as ava* 
rice; his rational style of preaching as the cold and 
languid performance of one- v^ho is labouring, for 
hire, in an emplojrment which he dislikes* 

These opinions are disseminated with industry; 
and thus the lower part of the parish are soon divi^d 
into two parts, equally inclinra to obstruct the be- 
neficial operations of the minister, the sceptical and 
]j>rofligate on the one hand, and the* enthusiastic on 
the other : unlesb therefore the better sort unite with 
him, and give him that power which is necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of his profeBsion, he is in 
danger of being set at nought, and all his endeaYOors 
inay be rendered inefiectual. 

A clergyman has often a difficult part to act. The 
times are such, that all the richer and higher people 
of his parish, however vulgar their minds, afifect to be 
pieople of fashion. They brin^ into the village the 
foannefs and amusements of the metropolis. -If, on 
one hand, he refuses to join in them, he is an unwel* 
come visitor among the rich ; and if, on the other, he 
is seen too touch engaged in them,^he is dei^ised by 
thepoor. 

Tiie xich should allow him to be a little singular 
aild reserved, witliout thinking him disagreeable or 
unfashionable. He is a public character, and stands 
connected with all the parish, of whatever degree, in 
a viery intimate and important relation. It is his 
duty to serve both rich and poor, and In making htm- 
self agreeable to one, he must not so far forget the 
other as to neglect his duty and to give ofience. 
But nothing in clergymen gives greater offence to 
thepoor than avoir au monde. 

Whether the parochial minister possess the grace* 
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All and polite acoomniidimente or iioly the ricfa p»» 
rishionen should make it a point to a u iipof t faini wtth 
thehr countenance in all the duties ofliM office. Tins 
support of the richer parishioiien app ea ia to me to 
be the principal thing wanted to raidar the dergy 
efficient in promoting the gieat prnpoKS of their n- 
lutaiy institatioib 
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Evening XLVUI. 

On the beneficial Effixts of Sunday SchooUm 

In this free country, a strict plan of police cannot 
easily be established and carried into complete exe- 
cution. Preventive measures and summary proceeds 
in^ would often infringe that liberty which is an £o- 
gbshman's glory. The consequence is, that capital 
punishments are more frequent here than in absolute 
governments. 

But capital punishments, though shocking in their 
nature, and conducted so as to strike terror, are yet 
found experimentally insufficient to promote a gene- 
ral reformation. Tliey cut down the tree that bears 
evil fruit ; but it would be a more si^ccessful method 
to grah the stock with a more generous cion. If it 
is possible to meliorate the root, the tree that would 
otherwise have only cumbered the gi^ound^ will in 
time mature its beautiful blossoms to clusters of 
fruit equally useful and delicious. 

But m what manner shall the reformation begin ?, 
Old offenders may be sometimes restrained by fesLTf. 
but seldom admit an entire renovation. The experi- 
ment, therefore, must chiefly be made on the youi:^ 
and susceptible. 

The children of the rich are usually educated with 
considerable expense. Whether the methods in 
which they are trained are the best that could be 
contrived, or not, it is certain that the rich canqot^ 
from their state of independence, fall under the re- 
gulation of the charitable. Poor children, then, are 
Uie objects on which charity must exert herself ta 
her endeavours to effect a national reform. 
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The majority of every natioD mint of t meuuij 
consist of she poor; and if themgoiity can be im- 
proved, there is great reason to suppose that many in 
the minority wiU receive benefit nom the example ; 
and that, upon the whcde, so uracil good will be pro- 
duced as may be said to mdiorate the morals of a 
whole people. 

Chari^-schoob weie estaUidied with this hradaUe 
inrenHon; and, though many pbonble objections 
have been made to them, yet thm is reason to think 
that, as ftr as they exte n ded, th^ c o ntribu t e d coo- 
sidefiMy to the accompliriunent of their origind 
purpose. But though tney are nmneroos, they are 
by no means univernl ; and, on their present {dan, 
they cannot possibly compre h end all the poor chil- 
dren of a popnloos parish. 

To supply their defects, and to serve many most 
desirable purposes, Mr. Raikes of Gloooester has in- 
stituted Sunday Schools. To the honoor of the age» 
his example hta been eagerly followed. The plan ia 
at present only in its in&ncy. Time and experience 
can almie show, in a full and infidlihle l%ht, its real 
utility. It is proper, however, to render it an object 
of general attention, dntit may have the advantage 
of a fair trial. 

They who know how mudi time is neccaMr y lor 
the instruction of dnldren, will entertain doubts 
whether an hour or two, after an intemmsion of six 
days, wfll be suffideni for any ereat purpose, and 
irhetiber the little that is then teamed will not be 
4Jbtiterated from thememory by die nattnal effect of 
time, and the intervention of a varietr of objects 
v^idi have no rdatioo to die Sunday's leasoo. Chil- 
dren who go to sdiool spsod seven or eight hoon 
every day in the week, for a year or two, befoie they 
learn to read with habitual &cility. 
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This cannot be denied ; but then it should foe oon- 
sideredy that the aaperintendant may set a short task 
to be learned in tlie coufse of the week, sacb aa the 
child can attend to with advantage, under the eye of 
the parents, who, thougli they should not be aUe to 
read, may yet» by their authority, take care that the 
child looks into its book during half an hour eirery 
evenings when the daily labour is conduded. With- 
out the co<^peration of parental anthority I &ar lit- 
tle will be done ; with it, there is a. chance that sooie- 
thing may; and the parents themsdves will derive 
some benefit, by virtuously endeavouring, acceinding 
to the best of their power, to promote their cbi£ 
dren's improvement. If the parents can read* and 
•are duly desirous of serving their children, they jney 
instruct them according to the method prescribed by 
the teacher, and the Sunday attendance may be con- 
sidered as a probadonary exercise or public exami- 
.nation. 

But if the child should not learn to read, he may 
yet learn something more valuable. He may learn 
the principles of religion, and moral honesty. He 
may learn to say proper prayers, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Catechism, by rote and fre(|ueKit 
repetition ; and they who know the extreme igno- 
rance of children in the lowest rank, will not deem 
these contemptible acquisitions. Tliey are such as 
may have a good effect on the whole uvea of the la- 
bouring part of mankind, save them from many errors 
and crimes, and at the same time conduce to pro- 
mote a spirit of piety and a due degree of obedience 
to law and authority. 

Christianity may certainly be understood to all the 
purposes of salvation without much learning;. and 
perhaps the honest labourer, who receives the plain 
instruction of the Sunday sdioolmaster^ and trea- 
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sores it in hie heart, and acts up to the little know- 
ledge he pocaraRcs with firm faith and true bumilitf , 
u a better Chriitiaii than the learned tbeologiit, who 
diapotea with all the pride <tf ayUogiatic skill, and the 
mwiee of polemic strife, in the aohools of divinity. 
Compare the child who has learned only hii Gate- 
chimn, to the mere vagabond, or the wretched pick- 
pocket ia London streets, who scarcely ever heard 
the name of God or Jetu* Christ, but n an oath or 
execration, who imbibes the arts of villany from his 
cradle, and dies by the gibbet at eighteen. 

Although children should learn nothmg, in conw- 
(pience of the shortnesa of tbe time devoted to in- 
struction, and diedisUintiDtervalsofit,yet it tBcer* 
tain, that during those hours, which are the most 
dangerous in the week, they are kept from bad prac- 
tices, and the conta^on of bad examples. If they 
were not confined, and under the master's eye, they 
would be in the streets in the purlieus of the town, 
in the church-yard, gaming for halfpence, quarrel- 
ling, ighting, and practismg every vice ot which 
their age is capable, and which opportunities allow. 
Perhaps when children are indugtriously and so- 
berly brought up by their parents, and employed io 
sedentary manufactures during the whole week, it 
may be iojurious to health, and quite unnecessary, 
to confine and employ them on the day which God 
intended for their rest end refreshmenL It is cru- 
elty in such a cose to prevent them from enjoying 
air and exercise. 

Indeed tbe institudon appears to me to be most 
properly confined to the very lowest of the people, 
those trtio are dmost vagrants, and who hare scarcely 
a friend to asust them. The children of poor and 
laborious people are usually sent at their own ex- 
pense to pettjr schools, and brought up as decently 
VOL. II. r 
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MB can reasonably be required; and to confine inach 
.as these on Sunday evenings, or to unite them even 
at school with the idle and vagabond, may po8aibl|r 
do them more injury than service. 

The benefit to be derived from Sunday Schoolty 
even to the proper object of the charity » must in 
every place oepend greatly on the schoolmpslei*4 
and I fear the stipend usually paid is such as will not 
engem, after the novelty is worn off, such peiaoas^ii 
are lucely to secure attention and obedience by llieic 
wisdom or authority. Parents will not suffer a master 
■of a degree as low as their own, to punish, in ab ex* 
>emplary manner, or to dictate witha decisive air- 1^ 
their children. Great obstacles may often |ir»e Co 
this institution from the pride and obstinacy of ^pa^ 
rents in low life. . ^ 

But. the design is generous, and it may produoe 
greater good than many apprehend. It may contri- 
.bute to preserve Christianity among us in its due vi- 
gour. It may rescue many from a wretched Ufe, an 
Ignominious death, and worse consequences in fu- 
turity. 

Whatever doubts the cold and cautious may enter- 
tain, the sanguine zeal which its promoters display 
does tli(»ii honour as men and Cnristians, and will 
have its reward. Whatever has so many promising 
appearances of being able to do great good, as the 
establishment of Sunday Schools, ought certainly to 
have a trial, and not. to^be rejected till the fullest ex- 
perience shall have proved it ineffectual or impracti- 
cal^e. 

The rich have so many advantages, both for en- 
joyment of life and the improvement of their talents, 
that, in gratitude for them, they ought to contribute 
whatever they can to the comrort and instructiou of 
the child ot poverty; Christianity teaches us to 
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fhhik, that the giver of all^ good gifls will consider 
this as "B grateful .return to him ; and experience 
proves, that the improvement of the poor in good 
morals contributes greatly to the security .and ac- 
cmnmodation of the opulent. 

I am afraid, indeed, the same experience proves . 
uko, that the poor are not always made better ser- 
vM^ better subjects, or happier in themselves, by 
fhe^little and superficial * school attainments,' which 
eitfM6 them to read novels, instead of the Bible ; 
i^^t» write love letters, instead of keeping accounts 
arid regulating their economy. But still no man has 
ar^rfgiit to deny them the means of improvement.' 
Th^light of the sun may afford opportunity for vil- 
klifto^sn and mischievous actions, but what mortal 
dhall presume to veil it froin his fellow-mortals, even 
ifUwiere possible? 
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EVBNIKG XLIX. 

Ort the Character of Lord L^dioHm 

Though the first Lord Lyttelton was not <^ aveqr 
▼igorous mind, yety upona review ofhislife and woriMb 
he appears to des^ve a greater share of esteem tbm 
many are disposed to allow him. He is spokesk itf 
in the fiioffraphical Pre&ces to the English V^Mik 
with that faint praise which amounts to conteosfilvip- 
ous censure, nut in this circumstance^ he is on: A 
level with some of the first writers and hett men 
whom the annals of English literature have recorded. 
All eminent writers who were contemporaries with 
Johnson, were seen by him through a medium whk^ 

Save an unnatural tinge to their complekions^ and 
istorted their real shape. 

Lyttelton's intellects, compared with those of his 
censorial biographer, were, 1 think, feeble* On such 
a comparison, he appears but as a lamb to a lion. 
Johnson, in the consciousness of his strength, migfit 
have allowed Lyttelton great merit, without feeling 
the least propensity to invidious detraction. Posle- 
Hty, if not tne present age, will place diem both in 
the rank they respectively deserve. Their own de- 
cisions concerning each other will avaii but little. 

I wish to wave a comparison in which Lytteltfm 
will ever appear ereatly inferior.^ I choose rather to 
consider his absolute merit, both as a writer and as.a 
man. In both these characters, considering all cir« 
cumstances, he will appear worthy of national es- 
teem ; and I am the more desirous of supporting his 
character, because I consider him as furnishing. an 
excellent example to young and ingenuous nQble- 
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mm, wlio often err by the bad modrii which thej 
are accustomed to befaoM, and taoght to admire. 

The jnvenile oompontian* of Ljtldtoo sic to be 
contidered merdy at exerdiei Ttrfnntarily p ti fiw aie d 



by a weltdiipaeed joanr man, for the vke of Ua 
improvement in ttrlc. Hi* ObaerratioDc on the life 
of Cicero, considered in this Egbt. are certain}^ 
entitled to eMeem, thoogb ibej £ll b^ow the itjfe 
and iogennitT of Middleton ; irom wbooe Biogra- 
phical Wwv, howerer, it baa latelj been the 
teUon, very unjostljr, lo detract the merit that was 
once allowed tbem. The other tittle pieces placed 
at tbe bestnnk^ of Lyttdtoo's Works, are to be 
Ti«wed omj as prolusions and trials of skill, very 
UeritarioDS, as the aniiueaient of a man of aiialitj, 
though by no means worthy of being praved as 
nuuter-piecea of composition. But surely it was 
great Tirtue in Lyttdtoa to spend his youth in socb 
employment, while those of his age, rank, and pro- 
spect*, were osuaMy engaged in all tbe ffdlie* and 
vices of vainglonous dissipation. 
- Tbe Persian Letters do not exceed mediocri^. 
The plan, though by no means novel, dbfded 
scope for wit, humour, and iogeniotu satire. But 
there is little m the Fersian IjUun, < * ' ' 
of common abilities and ci 
not have produced. The bocdt, however, has been 
poptdar among the young and superficial; though 
die observstions in it are so trite and obvious, as not 
to attach the minds of those who are deeply read 
either in learning or in life. 

The ObsNTations aa tbe ConveraitHi and Aportle- 
ship of St. Paul, are so excellent in th^ desvn, 
and so able in tbe executicm, diat they entitle Uie 
suthor to 8 high rank among thooe writers whom I 
call the lay-divines of this country, 1 think Lyttd- 
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tou's genius ivaa formed for divinity; and I eamtdt 
but wish that he had taken order$, and become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The church would 
have found in him an able advocate with his pen, 
and a sbining ornament by his example. Dr. John-p 
son, always a zealous friend to religion^ does jusdoe 
to the Observations on St. Paul, b^ saj^ing of ttedr^ 
that they form a treatise to which inhdelity 1am 
never bemi able to fabricate a specious answer. 

Such advocates for the faith as Lord Lyttekmi 
always cairy great weight, exclusively of tbe la* 
trinsic force of theu: arguments ; because ihey We 
supposed to be free from professional pr^wlice»find 
the bias of temporal advantage* Locke» Addison, 
Nelson^ West, and Lyttelton, are volunteers in the 
church militant, whose prowess excited by principid 
alone, and arising from conviction of a righteous 
cause, entitles them to be considered among the 
piost glorious soldiers of Jesus Christ. If Ly ttel<* 
ton had written nothing else but the Observations 
on St. Paul's Conversion, his fame would have been 
founded on a firmer basis than it stands upon at 
present. That foundation is of toarble. Some of 
his other works isre formed of too slight and perbhw 
able materials to support a fabric designed iRrir 
posterity. 

The Dialogues of the Dead have been much ee« 
lebrated ; but inclined as I am to favour the repiH 
tation of their author, I cannot help agreeing with 
the judicious qritics who think that tbify are too 
little laboured ; and that they are such as a man of 
moderate abilities and reading might have written 
withoui; much study. They have neither, the wit 
of Lupiao, the grace of Fontenelle, nor the florid 
beauties of FeneTon. Like the Persian Letters^ they 
appear to be best, calculated fur the young and su* 
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p0«Gcud. The three Dial<^piet by that highly ac« 
conppliahe^ lady, Mrs. MoDtaga, have, I think, more 
i^il thim any in the coUection. 

The parliamentary speedies exhibit little to in-* 
Unrest the reader, since the questions which gave 
nie^ la them have ^ceased to1>e^controverted. 'Hiey 
c«9Qst be cbttsed with the remmns of ancient elo- 
^pe^iee. They have nothmg to be blamed, nor 
■such la be cooMuended. l%ey dlnilay marks of 
a|^ ibooesl and good mind, which the old rheto- 
nutans bave said is the first quality of an orator, and 
Ibqy b^Uay no want of competent ability. 

The Biographical Frefiioer has given no opinion 
of kbe History of Henry the Seco^« He has con« 
fined his narrative to the recital of a few trifling cir- 
cttiiistanoes attending the publication of it ; such as 
ar^oe an excess of timidity in the historian, concern* 
ing the reception of his book : but such wb do not 
affiaet the merits of the lustory, any otherwise than 
as Ihey seem to imply some degree of weakness in 
the mind of the autbwr. 

As Johnson says nothing of thb book^ it is pro. 
babte that he had not read h ; and indeed it is 
lalher uninviting to dassical scholars^ however it 
may please the antiquary. It is however greatly 
•laboured. There is an abundance of matter, the 
result of curious research. But the style, though 
dear and easy^ is not animated with the Roman 
spirit, nor elevated with classical dignity. It is, 
therefore, Hot much read by those who read for 
otlier pleasure besides that which arises from histo- 
ric information* It is, however, intrinsically valu- 
Me ; and itecomes more estimable, when considered 
as the voluminous production of a man in that rank 
of life which is exposed to all the temptations of in- 
dolence, if not to those of vicious extravagance- 
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Such a history from any man wouM hav^ been 
highly respectable ; bUt from an opulent peer, aad 
a man of fashion, it affords so good an example 
to the great, tliat it ought to be commended with 
every praise that does not amount to an unjust and 
adulatory, encomium. It is the work of a man of 
tense and parts, if not of great genius ; it is tlM 
work of a good man and a patriot, endeavouring ttf 
diffuse the love of virtue and of liberty. I itiiagined 
it to be the work on which the Author desired to 
build that fame which was to descend to future ages. 
He meant it as a monument durable as brass; iMit 
I doubt whether it will stand against the attacks of 
time. 

The poems of Lord Lyttelton' are, for the most 
jpart, merely the juvenile amusements of a pbllahed 
mind enjoying and improving the happy opporto- 
Tiities of a learned leisure, lliough they reach not 
sublimity of excellence, they display a sufficient de- 
]grce of beauty to prove that their Author could 
have done better, it' he had applied the whole force 
of his mind to them, and if he had made poetry his 
study rather than his idle diversion. They have 
been much read, and are still favourites among 
those who admire the mild efforts of the gentle 
muse. To judge of their merits fairly, a reader 
should consider the poetry that preceded, rather 
than that which has been subsequent to them. 
They have, however, a smoothness of versification, 
and a tenderness of sentiment, which Aiust please 
the ear and the heart. Those who are in search of 
deep pathos and exalted grandeur, must have re- 
course to the Miltons and Shakespeares; but those 
who desire soft elegance, grace, and sentiment, will 
find what they wish for in the poetical playthings 
of Lord Lyttelton. 



z^Sln^^m dMtt taken a tnuuient view of tlie wrilerf 
ifffOQ^eS to cQDsider the man. 
.> His youth appears to have been regulary. and vir? 
tiiou% fronn the letters to hia fat£er» which are 
k^lpUj respectful ; and in a style very different from 
that of the llbertinei and the extravagant young 
IMNB #f feshion and quality. I think they bear in- 
lanpal evidence that he was a good son. 
hjik^t he was a good husbanc^ there is every rea* 
seniLto believe, from the sorrow which he felt at the 
lais ::of bis first wife. She died afler living with Kins 
ft^ yeen^t in a state of happiness» said to have 
%Btm^ vfpr^iy exceeded in thenimtial state. *^ He 
Mfoced his grief/' as Johnson raUner slightingly ob^ 
|iMfes» ^' by writing a lofig poom to her memory J* 
iThal poem is certainly full cf tender sentiment^ and 
aosma to hfive come immediately irom the heart of 
m diec^molate and undissembling mouiner* Johnson 
Xamself did not lament the loss of his Tetty, in a 
HMH^ner so pleasing^ or wUch bore, stronger marks 
fffsincQreaffeQt^Qp, . 

The second marriage of Lord Lyttelto^ was not 
a^ furodi^rtive of hsqi^pin^s as th^ first; but the 
«aw^ is noti I believe, publicly recorded, if ^ ,is 
•idwdy ascertained* 

. , 'Jl^t.he was a kin4 and indulgent father, there is 
#VI^ rea^'tQ believe, thcnigh his son wa^ imprudent 
apd unfortunate. 

. In public life, he was a warm friend to liberty, 

j^ ind^M%able man, of business, a patron of letters, 

^fs i^^pears in the iQsti^nces of Mallet and Thomson, 

aipdin every respept a ^ood citizen, actuated by 

jl9ief!0us, wiise, and patriotic (jrinciples. 

Considering the wnole of his character, I may 
c^yprooauace tluit he was an ornament to the peerage, 
and an honour to bis age. 
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If Lord Lyttelton does not possess tiie vevr first 
rank among men, it is not through a defect <n gfeot 
Tirtuesy n<3>le principles, and phflanthropic poly- 
poses ; bttt from a want of that robust vigour, asd 
that fervent ardour of genius, which nature most 
supply, and art caa only dhrect and improve. Let 
him be compared as a peer, a oatriot, a phiiosoplKiv 
and a man/ to his celebratea contemporary, JLeid 
Chesterfield. By the herd of worldlii^ and idt^ 
lings, the preference will undoubtedly be givm to 
Lord Chesterfield; but men of soHd sense and'e»i 
larged views^ men of good hearts, lovers of man- 
kind more than lovers of vanity and sordid interest, 
will unite their suffrages in fiivour of Lord Lyttel- 
ton. They will ask, in reviewing them together, 
whose examplies and precepts are most likely to be 
most beneficial to society, those of the tutor of dis- 
simulation, or those of him who taught and prac- 
tised what he taught, in spite of fashion and pre- 

iudice, the love of truth, virtue, and christiamty ? 
t would be an affront to mankind to offer a fonnal 
answer to this inquiry. 

But there are many, among whom I am sorry 
to have been obliged to enumerate Johnson, who 
have derogated from the character of Lyttelton, 
by a disrespectful mention of his name, his wri- 
tings, and his conduct. Johnson was influenced by 
some degree of jealousy to despise one whom, as 
he wrote at the same time with himself, though in 
an inferior manner, he could not but consider as a 
rival in the contest for fame. Others are enemies 
to the memory of Lyttelton for no other reason 
than because they are enemies to virtue. Such per* 
sons endeavour to throw contempt on his writmg, 
by representing the author as weak and vain.* If 
they faintly allow him to have been a good nuu^ 
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Av coDceuion u made with an expreuive meer. 
"Bm detnctien of pnwiiu who are tfaenuelTeB too 
deeply corrupUd to lee and admire the charms of a 
Tinuoiu and reltgious character, dcaerrea to be 
treated with that contempt which they are endea- 
TfliJriiig to fix (m a man deierring of ntmour ; and 
ercry ^ort should be made to recommend (uch an 
ttuoiple as Lyttelton'i to the riaine generation of 
DObilitf, who should be tai^ht, while they shun 
ha -wajmevet, to aspire at equalling and surpassing 
hik noral and intellectual excellence. 
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Evening L. 

On the Itierarjf Character &f JuUus Casar. 

Julius Cssar, like the greater part of men disthi- 
guished by genius, began to display his inventive 
powers in the pleasant walks of poesy. In early 
youth he wrote a Tragedy called C£(Up»s, and die 
Praise of Hercules, wnich J imagine was a kind of 
epic poem ; but Augustus prohibited the publication 
of them both, lest they should expose any marks of 
juvenile imperfection, and disgrace the imperial fa- 
mily. It should be mentioned also, as an instance of 
Juhus Caesar's industry, that he compiled a volume, 
to which he gave the name of Dicta coUedanea, con- 
sisting of the remarkable apophthegms of remark- 
able men. Augustus suppressed this also from a 
scrupulous regard for. the honour of the house of 
Caesar. 

One cannot help wishing that the juvenile pro- 
ductions of so distmguished a man had been pre- 
served as curiosities. Though they might not have 
been exempt from the defects of immature judge- 
ment, there is every reason to conjecture that they 
abounded in elegance. 

At a later period, this great man wrote a poem 
entitled IteTf or The Itinerary. It gave an account 
of his expeditious progress from Rome to Hispania 
ulterior; and was probably in the style and manner 
of Hwace's Iter Brundusium, 

I am the rather induced to believe that Caesar 
tvrote in the Horatian manner sermoni propiora, be- 
cause the little specimen which remains of Caesar's 



poetry is in thai «tyle. It is ^^he w^-knowB Iragneot 
on Terence, preserred by Dooatos. 

Tu quoque^ tu in summis, O dfinidiate MBUndcr, &c. 

In the dialogue of an adnirahKe luthor on the 
causes of the corruption of i^qofince, tbene is a 
passage which reflects but little honour on Csesar as 
a poet, Csesar and Brutus, says he, wrote Tetses 
and deposited them in libraries ; they did not make 
better verses than Cicero, but yet more liappily,.since 
fewer knew that tliey made tbem at all. Non mdaa 
quam Cicero, aifislicius, quia iUoffiscissepatidoressdunt^ 

Caesar's verses, it is probable, wer^ not very strilt- 
ing, as may be collected from an anecdote recorded 
of them by Plutarch. When Coesar was taken by 
pirates, he solaced himself in his disi^eeible sttna- 
tion by composing orations and verses* He read his 
verses to his captors, hoping to receive the flattering 
tribute of their applause ; but the hardy adventurers 
had no ear for verse. Caesar gave way to a nuwieo- 
tary resentment, called them stiqpid wbariaro, and 
affirmed that they deserved crucifixiooi. It cannot be 
supposed that he revenged the mortification his pride 
received, in a manner so tyrannical ; but it is said 
that, as soon as he was liberated, he ordered the poor 
pirates to be nailed to the cross. Cruciflxion, it is 
to be hoped, was a punishmei^ for the want of fao« 
pes^, and not of taste. 

Notwithstandhag thia iwdictive spirit, it would 
have been happy if this ambition had been poetical 
rather than political. It might have sa^ed the de- 
luge of blood through which be waded to empire. 
According to his own confession, the conquest of 
Gaul occasioned the loss of one miilion two hundred 
thousand lives ; and it is supposed that tlie civil wass 
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in which he war engaged destroyed an equal number. 
Dreadful efects of pride ! Two millions four hun- 
dred thousand lives destroyed by one man 1 Re- 
markable instance of the instability of hunlan gran- 
deur ! for he enjoyed the peaceable possession of his 
power only five months ! 

But the present business is to consider Csesar in 
the light of a scholar, not as a soldier. If his cha- 
racter as a poet is disputable, his talents as an orator, 
and his learning and sagacity as a philosopher, are 
highly and justly esteemed. By a rare union of dif- 
ferent abilities he excelled at once in the elegance 
of polite letters, and in the severer department bf re- 
condite science* 

As an orator, Cicero places him in the first rank ; 
and Quintilian thinks he would have rivalled Cicero, 
had he devoted his abilities to the rostrum or tribu^ 
nal. The elegance of his language was the peculiar 
excellence which distinguished him as an orator. He 
was more Attic than Cicero ; and if he had trans- 
mitted his best orations down to posterity, Cicero 
would not have stood alone at the head of Roman 
orators. Cicero himself generously extols him, and 
thinks him equal to those who had made the study 
of eloquence the business of their lives. 

But eloquence was cultivated by Caesar only in sub- 
servience to his ambition. He knew that the Trium- 
viri, in the plenitude of their usurping power, could 
cut off the heads and hands of mere orators, and nail 
'them to the rostrum* He knew, that though Cicero 
inculcated the doctrine that arms should yield to the 
gown, and the laurel to the tongue, it was the sword 
and the axe which, in his time, carried all before it. 

Amidst all the turbulence of ambition, so exten- 
sive was his capacity, that he found both time and 
inclination to write two books, addressed to Cicero, 
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on the cool eod dispaasionate subjects of j^niDiiistica] 
analog. In ihe dedicatioJ, he paid Cicero a great 
compUmeiit, though, if we may judge from hia own 
conauct, it was insincere. He congratulated the 
orator on haviog obtained a laurel more honourable 
(hoQ all military triumpli, as it was more glorioui to 
extend the limits of the Roman geniusi than of the 
empire. 



lebrated with all the warmth of panegyric. Cssar 
considered the praise of Cato as a reflection on him- 
self, and publisoed his answer in two orations, to 
which he gare the name Attti- Catonei. 

The speeches were in the form of accu«atiani be- 
fore a judge ; and, I believe, they were conducted 
with temper, for Ciesar praises Cato in the midst of 
hia invective. He was too much master of his temper 
to suffer it to be indecentl;^ disturbed by critical con- 
troversy, and he was sufficieotly politic to know, that 
to deny a merit wfaich was become notorious, would 
injure the cause of which he bad undertalcen the de- 
^ce. 

One of the prindpal topics of CsEsar's satire was 
Cato's ebriety. But he relates an [anecdote of it 
which redounds to the honour of Cato's general cha- 
racter. Cato'retuming one morning from a convivial 
meeting, in a ftate of in^riation, was met by some 
young men, who were determined to see whom they 
nad encountered. They uncovered his face, and 
found it Cato. They no sooner saw htm tlian they 
blushed on their own account, for having taken such 
a. liberty with so great a man. You would have 
imagined that they nad been detected in an improper 
■tate by Cato, and not Cato bj^ them ; so great was 
their confusion: and hence it is evident, that in 
eS 
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the midst of drunkenness^ Cato's ciiaracter was re- 
spectablcy and retained the dignity of superior vlr* 
tue. Caesar could not have paid Cato a greater 
Gomplimenty or allowed him more personal autho- 
xity« than by relating this story, in which Cato, evea 
when divested of his reason by excess, was yet aa 
awful character. 

I imagine Caesar, in the liberality and urbanity^ of 
a cultivated . mind, conducted this controversy in a 
good-humoured manner, and rather more for th^ 
pleasure and amusement of it, than from a resents 
till desire to detract fvom Cato, whom his enemies 
allowed to be a good man and a good citizen. 
Every one knows that he was fond of wine ; and 
Horace seems to think that his virtue, by which is 
meant his ^ manly' spirit,, acquired warmth from thtt 
juice of the grape. 



Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sape mgro caluisse virtus. 



The effect of Cftsar!s knowledge in astronomy la 
felt at this hour, in the reformation of the Calen- 
dar. Caesar is represented in Lugan, as saying of 
himself, 



•media inter pr»lia semper 



Sfrilnnim coellque plagb superisque yaeavi. 

He was a lover (^ the science, and excelled in it ; 
but there is reason to believe, thatj in the Julian 
Calendar, he was assisted or directed by Sosigenes, 
the astronomer, who had derived his knowledge from 
the banks of the Nile. It is probable that supersti* 
tion, and not ignorance only, prevented the reforraa* 
tion from taking place, before Caesar gave it the sane- 
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tioa of hii au^oritj', and received, in return, the* 
whole hoDonr of the iaveation. 
' Csesar's ComtnentarieB are too well known to ad'' 
mit of much animadversion upon them. They are 
erideotly formed on the model of Xenophon's Ano' 
batii. Their lan^;uage is pure, and flows with ihht 
ease and perspicuity, which nas induced readers una- 
nimoualT to compare it to a gentle and beaatiful 
river, wtiose surface is smooth, and waters pellucid. 
They who lament the want of political observations 
in them, and of masterly strokes of animated elo- 
quence, should remember that Cnsar professed only 
to write commentaries, and not a just and legitimate 
history *. 

There is not much remaining of this great man's 
composition f ; but there is enough to induce us to 
lament that he did not use the pen more than the 
sword. Foggius maintains, with ^reat force of ar- 
gument, that in militair merit, his first object, he 
was greatly inferior to Scipio. * 

Pliny the elder seems to think tigour of mind the 
distiiiguishing character of Ctesar. He means not 
firmness end resolution only ; but a peculiar celerity 
and irresistible force, which can be compared to no- 
thing more aptly than to fire. He could, at the same 
time, read and write, and listen with attention. He 
has been known to dictate to his amanuenses six or 
seven letters at once. Who but must lament that 

* Jultam Itp&iuimqve historiam -. s cUsuci! mode of eiprec- 
aon i bat nsuinliied by BUhop Wuburton and Bishop Hurd. 

t Bendei dioae tlieady Dwntioned, Ctesar wrote the follow- 
iagWnfca, iriiich ara loit^Niiie rai^tal OraCioiu, bcaidM aome 
•inalkr ooca, oo particular occavoni ; Bereral booki of Epi- 
Htca, at leait ititeen ; JJbri ^ujpidarum, Auguralin ; aiid 
aome affirm that he tianilated Antui'i nanamaui. Odiar 
thing! an attributed M hini, but, it it luppowd, erroncouil]' 
03 
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ambition stole him from the Miues? He miflht have 
spent all his fire» and acquire^ immortal fame, ia 
composing an qfuc poem> or the history of bis coim- 
try, without Redding a drop of blood* or breaking 
one widow's or orphan's heart i and with the praise 
and delight of all posterity. 
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Evening LI. 

On the JEsopian Fables as a School Book ^fir very 

young Children, 

X THINK it may admit of a doubt, whether the pre*, 
gentiiig of the common fables, which are called JEssh' 
pian, to iofant minds, is the most eligible mode of 
comoiunijcating those first ideas, which are said to 
be of the greatest consequence, and of the l(mgest 
duration. 

I object not to the moral, which is excellent, if 
t}ie child could find it out: but the child thinks of. 
nothing but the narrative, and perhaps, in the childish 
age, ought to think of nothing else. What has the* 
m£ant of six or seven years to do with the cunning 
maxims of the world ? The great business is, a( that, 
time, to open the mind in the pleasantest manner, by 
represeming agreeable images, and by exciting and 
gratifying curiosity. 

The images of animals, dogs, horses, bulls, pea* 
cocks, are very agreeable to children ; and as fables 
exhibit such images, they are so far proper for their, 
elementary instruction. But the objection is to that 
shocking violation of truth and nature, which repre- 
sents the irrational and mute creation reasoning and 
convening by articulate language *• 

Children naturally love truth, and when they read 
a story, their first question is, whether is it true ?: 
If they find it true, they are pleased with it ; if not, 
they value it but little, and it soon becomes insipid* 
But they either immediately know that a story, in 
which a dog or a horse is represented speaking, is 

* QMOdcunque ostcudis mihi sic inciedulus ocQ. Hoa. 
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false; or, if tbev believe it true, it contradicts their 
experience, and confounds all their ideas^ so that 
they hardly know how to trust the evidence of their 
senses. 

The reasoning and conversation, of irrational ani- 
mals raise them to a level with the human specie* ; 
and if children are to respect reason and speedi as 
most excellent gifts, they will, in their imaginations, 
honour the cock, the wolf, and the fox^ as much as 
ifian, or else degrade man to the rank of the cocky ' 
the wolf, and the fox. 

Is zoology a valuable part of knowledge, and con« 
fessedly useful and pleasing to children? Then 
why mislead them in their first ideas of animals 
'around them, by attributmg to animals not only 
^eech and reason, but a thousand actions, instrncts,' 
and contrivances, totally different from those whicb 
are natural? 

While I am writing, I open Croxall, and I see a 
print of a cat hangmg by the hinder legs, on a peg, 
and pretending' to be dead, in order to entice the 
mice to come down. A child of strong sense will 
say. How could a cat tie her hinder legs together in 
such a manner as to hang herself up as represented ? 
and have cats such refined subtilty ? I mention this 
instance out of a hundred others, merely becanse I 
accidentally open the book at that fable. As the 
cat is an animal with which children are in general 
well acquainted, any unnatural representation of it 
will immediately be detected and despised. 

The style and language of all the iEsopian fables 
now in use, is generally above the comprehension of 
those by whom alone they are read. Croxall's is at 
the same time a very mean style. Dodsley's, indeed, 
is a far better ; but, in search of fine language, he 
ha^ deviated greatly from simplicityi and rendered 
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bis fables unintelligible to those for whom diey are 
chiefly designed. 

L'Estraage's vulgarity, indelicacy, and foolish po«> 
litics, deservedly condemn bis book to oblivion^ 
His book is nauseously vulgar, and fit only for the 
Jakes* I cannot admire either his or Croxall's ap« 
plioadons. They are, indeed, seldom read by 
children, and serve only tq. swell the volumes. They 
are too long, and too badly written,, to serve for the 
instruction of young scholars. Two or three lines, 
of application, in the manner of Fhaedrus^ would 
have answered the purpose much better. 

As to the propriety of CroxaU's language^ that I 
may not be thought to choose the worst specimens,. 
I will quote three or four lines of his first table, and 
leave it to the reader to judge how well it is adapted 
tochildr^A. 

<< A brisk young cock," says he, ^* in company 
with, two or tnree pullets, his mistresses^ raldng upon 
a dungliill for something to entertain them with, 
happened to scratch up a jewel. He knew tahai it 
was U)dl enoueh^* &c. I say nothing of the absurdity 
of-'giiriiig children an idea that a cock * knows what 
a jewel is well enough.' I only animadvert on the 
ovdio^ry mode of expression. It aims at humour 
whhout reaching it ; and is totally destitute of that 
elegant simplicity, in which a narrative of this kind 
should be presented to children. It were easy ta 
fi& a volume with the vulgarisms and absurdities of 
Croxall's iBsopian fables. 

But yet» for want of a better, this book, with the 
help of the wooden cuts, has served to entertain 
child^n. All I contend for is, that it is not adapted 
to the use of children by the author, neither is it, in 
itsdf, fit for them. It is at once too high and too 
low for their purpose. \ 
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Art Gay's fit for children ? Not for very young^ 
ones. They are far above their comprehension. 
They are not entirely intelligible to children under 
twelve or fourteen, unless in rare cases of prema- 
ture improvement and sagacity. But some book is 
wanted that shall be in general calculated for all 
children at that period^ when the mind, like tlie 
rosebud, is half closed and half expanded. 

Fables are proper ; but what fables ? Only those 
among the ^sopian, in which the animals do not 
speak, and do not act inconsistently with their nsi-« 
ture. . 

But by 'fables,* I mean, what the word properly 
means, < stories in general,* and not those of ^s<^ 
only. Those of ^sop, after all that has been said 
on the propriety of children's reading them, are 
fitter for men thaa children, and were originally ad« 
dressed to men on momentous occasions* They are 
seldom read by children, so as to afford the very 
sage and important instruction which their inventors 
intended to convey in this artful and insinuating 
mode. 

I recommend < fables' of another kind, for the 
purpose of initiation ; that is, 'tales,' which paint 
pictures in the imagination,* affect the heart, excite 
laughter, or powerfully interest and indulge curiosity. 

If it should be asked. Where are such to be found ? 
I cannot immediately answer : but I can say, with- 
out hesitation, who could compose them with judge- 
ment and genius. The reader will conjecture that I 
mean that lady who published some admirable 
Lessons and Hymns for Children *. Almost every 
word in those books is judiciously selected, and they 

* Printed far Johnson Mrs. Trimmer's and th« lat« Mr. 

Day's books have a great deal of merit in this wa/. 






are so entertaining, that children read without con- 
lidering them as a task, just as they should do ; the 
delight beguiling the labour, 

StvdTo fallentc laborem. Hoe» 

A volume of fables by that lady, consisting of the 
best and moet rational of the^sopian, and of other 
entertaining narratives, whether with a moral ex- 
pressed, or not, would be a roost valuable present 
to the rising generation. One would almost wish 
for inlancy again, for the pleasure of reading it, and 
escaping dqjl lessons in spelling-books, dull fables in 
Croxall, and a hundred other dismal and dreary mo- 
nilities, which have little other tendency than to 
make the young mind loath the sfght of a book, and 
hate those things which, properly managed, afford 
an exquisite delight, by painting to the imaginatiop 
und gratifying curiosity. 
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EVENIKG LIL 

On the literary Character ofOUver Goldsmith. 
Ingenu largitor venter. 

The old saying Vexatio dot intellectum*, I am sorry 
to ebserve» seems to have received some confirmation 
from the instances of many ingenious roenf ^ worthy 
of a better fate. To the distresses which poets haVe 
felt, are often attributed the finest of their poems ; 
but, perhaps, it may be justly urged,^ that their in- 
dustry, and not their abilities, was increased or ex- 
cited by distress. This indeed is partly true, but not 
entirely. They must have had abilities inherent in 
them, or they could not have been excited ; accord- 
ing to that vulgar observation, that it is impossible 
to get blood out of a ston^ ; but, at the same time, 
there is every reason to believe that their abilities 
were actually improved by that thoughtfulness and 
attention which distress has a tendency to produce. 
And yet, with respect to poetry, a diversity of opi- 
nions prevails on the effects of distress : for, while the 
author in my motto says that hunger gives ingenuity, 
another informs us, tnat the mind must be free from 
anxiety in order to ma)ce good verses, nor be trou- 
bled with the care of procuring a blanket. Horace has 
his belly full of wine and dainties when he calls on 
the name of Bacchus with all the frantic enthusiasm 
of poetry {. 

* Vexation improves the understanding. 

f Digni meliorejato* 

I Anxietiite carens animus [versusl facit^ omnis acarbi 

Impatiensj nee de lodice paranda 

Sollicitus ; sator est cum ditit Horatius, Euoe. Juvenal. 
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I am afraid Juv^ialy who is rather given to decla- 
mation, asserted this doctrine without a due attentioji 
to actual experience : for in his time, as well as ours, 
poverty seems to have had a fevobrable influence on 
poetry. M|my instances may be produced of this 
truth in the annals of modern literati ; and I believe 
we may add to the number the name of Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Prom his want of attention to that oecooomy which 
.duQces often pay, and are very happy in consequence 
.of it, he spent his life in penury* But his mind was 
rich, and dispensed a portion en its opulence to pro- 
vide sustenance for its partner* To his distresses 
the literary world is indebted for .a few very fine 
compositions. In the school of affliction he learned 
to feel, or at least to exercise those feelings which 
his writings express with so much sensibility. His 
genius was called forth by want; and when once he 
began to feel his strength, he relied on it for support. 
He who writes for support, will often write when ne- 
cessity urges, rather than when genius impels, and 
the consequence will be a great inequality. 

Goldsmith, though a good writer in prose, appears 
to me to owe his moat solid reputation to poetry. 

Edwin and Angelina is one of the most popular 
pieces in the language ; perhaps it stands next in 
the favour of the people to Gray*s delightful Elegy. 
Its general reception proves that its beauties are ge- 
nerally felt, and need not be pointed out by the 
subtle remarks of critical refinement. The language 
and sentiments are delicate. The sentiments came 
from a tender heart, and the language was dictated 
by a most elegant taste. Who but must lament that 
he who felt so tenderly, and wrote so sweetly, often 
wanted a shilling to provide him with his daily 
bread ? But he was compassionate to every child of 

VOL. II. * H 
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miRfortune, and generous beyond .the rtilei of pru- 
^nce. 

For td the houseless child <^ want 

His door was open still. 
And, though his portion was but scant. 

He gave it with good wilL 

In the Traveller he adopts a different stjie of 
poetry ; but in the strong and nervous language of a 
Dryden, aTickel/orof an Addison (in his letter to 
Lord HfdHiix)^ he exhibits the same fine vein of ex- 
quisite sensibility. • 

The first ten fines constitute a poetical paragraph 
not often exceeded in magnificence of style and 
tenderness of affection, by any verses in the English 
language ; and the subsequent passa^ are sddoni 
inferior in strength, and oKen exceed it in imagery. 
The whole breadies a manly spirit, and a love of 
human nature, of liberty, and of his country. It is 
one of those poems which, among the numbers which 
daily sin|c in the gulf of oblivion, will glide along 
the stream of time to late posterity. It is formed 
to be placed in the rank or classics, because it ad- 
dresses at once the bosom and the fancy. Such feel* 
ings are raised by it, as must please always and «m* 
versally ; and this is indeed the effect of all tiie woria 
which li^e and flourish in ages distant from thdr pro« 
duction^ when the arts of conciliating favour and ex- 
citing attontion, and when partiality and personal io** 
terest operate no more. 

Next in reputation to the Traveller, stands his 
Deserted Village. The subject did not require so 
nervous a style as the Traveller; but it required 
sweetness, tenderness, simfdicity ; and in these most 
delightful graces it richly abounds* The poet every 
where disptoys in it a ztxd for the happiness of man- 
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kind in the lower tuxka oinockijs aad a detetlatioQ 
of tlu|t pride, vice^ and liunuy, and of those devia- 
tions Trom natare and primitiYe nmplicity, whicb 
enormous opulence contributes to introduce. 

llie venafication hm in it something original. It 
is excellently adapted to thesobject, thoo^ it is on- 
like that of Pope, Dryden, or any nredocessor* 
There is something in its floir remarkaolj ptthetic^ 
It came from the heart; and the imagination onlj 
added the beantiiiil tinges of poetical ooloariaer 

The public, who in a length of tune are dwajs 
found to decide with soKdity of jodgementy tttoa^ 
often too hasty in their first apphnise, hafeadected 
all the more striidng passages of the poem, and aU 
most committed raem to memoij. The village 
preacher, the viUage sdioolmaster, and the village 
alehouse, are drawn with afiection, and have reoaB»» 
mended themselves to the attention of eveiyapapn- 
thizing reader. 

I have known fiistidioiiB critics of repnted learnings 
who pretended that they could aee noaoperior excel- 
lence in these poeor s, iod suggested timt the popn- 
larity of a poem was in their minds a sog n cioos cir« 
cumstance, and led them to oondnde, pnmd Jade^ 
that it was of little intrinsic value. But it may be 
fiurly concluded that such persons, actuated by envy, 
undervalue what they have been nnaUe to obtain ; 
and, like the fox in the fid^, stigmatize^ as unwortl^ 
their endeavouia, the grapes which they cannot 
r^du 

Men of logical and mathematical heads are apt to 
view a poem prindpaOy with an ^e to its plan, to 
the medianiou circumstances of method, and the 
regular dispoflidon of the component parts; butsuch 
penons have indeed no juste^ idea of real beauty in 
a poem, than a common stonemason or bricklayer, 

h2 
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who works by rule and line, of magnificence and 
grace in a fine pieie of architecture. 

A poem is indeed the more perfect, the more re- 
gular its plan ; but there are graces beyond the reach 
of art, and these will fully compensate, when they 
abound, for the want of mechanical regularity. Ho- 
race says, in the style of critical legislation, 

DtUcia sunto-^ 

Let poems ^ give pleasure,' and they will be read, 
while critics rail unheard or unregarded. 

Goldsmith was buried in Poets Comer, and he is 
chiefly to be considered as a poet ; for though his 
prose is animated, and contains many fine images 
expressed in vivid language^^ yet it is incorrect and 
unequal, the hasty production of necessity working 
against inclination. 

His Citizen of the World has, with many good pa- 
pers, many absurd ones, and many written in a care- 
less manner. It will never hold a distinguished place 
in a select library. 

Some of his Essays are beautiful. Tliere is a deli- 
cacy of phrase, and a tenderness of affection in many ' 
of themy and the author has attempted humour on 
several subjects with success ; but here also is some- 
thing of inequality, incorrectness, and absurdity. 

As a dramatist, his genius verged to the farcical. 
His Vicar of Wakefield I think the best of his pro- 
saic wtitings. It speaks to the heart, and causes such * 
an interest, as leads the, understanding to connive at - 
a very great degree of improbability. 

The Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, are ' 
merely compilations, hastily jpinished for the tempo- 
rary supply of money ; and though they are not with- 
out animated passages, cannot be raised higher in the 
scale of literature than the rank of schooUbooks. 
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GoIdBinith had a great taste for natural historj, 
and wished, as I heard him say, to write something 
in the manner of the elder Pliny. But he had not a 
sufficient share of science to qualify him for thc^ per- 
formance. In his Animated Nature^ he therefore had 
recourse to compiling, and, I believe, descended to 
mere translation. What he wrote himself displays 
his genius to advantage, but not his accuracy ; and, 
upon the whole^ he appears to have been more soli- 
citous to write an entertaining than a solid book. It 
may please and improve school-boys and superficial 
readers; but scholars and philosophers will rather 
choose to draw from the fountains which supplied his 
stream ; a stream which^ it must be confessed, in the 
present case, often runs like a shallow rivulet. 

Want made him write much, and rather on sub- 
jects suggested by his paymasters than by the un- 
biassed feelings of his own genius. The lumber of 
the compilations will sink m the gulf of oblivion; 
but the poems will glide on to posterity. Their style 
and pathos have been weU imitated by Mr. Crabbe in 
his Village ; nor is the loss of a Goldsmith's descrip- 
tive and sentimental strain unsupplied by a Cowper. 
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Evening Lill, 

On some remarkahle Latin Epigrams. 

I WAS lately reading an impassioned copy of verses 
in an epigrammatist^ celebrated in his time, one Ber- 
nardus Bauhusius, and could not help being struck 
with the impropriety of its conclusion. After the 
tenderest exclamation it ends in a pun. The subject 
is Ecce homoy too serious an one to ad^it of witticism ; 
and I believe the writer, in attempting wit upon it, 
complied with the taste of the times without the least 
intention to be unbecomingly jocular. 

£cce meus Jesiu pro me, livorque, cruorque» 

£t tabum, et sanies ! £cce homo, nuUus homo ! 

£cce homo, qui pro me! sed flendum es t currite, 

ocelli. 

In duo flumina, mi lumina, liquimini. 
Ite, piee ^ttae, pallentes currite rivis, 

Grandibus, indomitis, tabificis lachrymis. 
Quid? nondum ulla venit? cessatis, lumina? saltern 

Unic a oa kem una, O guttula parva, veni. 
Me miserum ! non ulla Tenit, non prosilit ulla ! 

O pie Christe, quis est, quern tu ctdamas t adamas. 

I add a few epigrams, from the same author, who 
is now little known, for the entertainment of the clas- 
sical reader. The following is on the three grand 
enemies of man, the World, the Flesh, and the De« 
vil, imitated, 1 think, by Parnell : 

TRES HOMINIS HOSTES. 

Unum grammaticum, lo|pcumque et rhetora vit^ : 

Hos modd vitaris, cetera tuta tibi. - 
Quis rhetor?— JfttnduJT, —fallax logicus ?— -Cbcmfermon ; 

Semper declinans, est Caro, grammadcus. 
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The following is a part of an epigram on the bed 
of the new*bom infant Jesus, and a curious specimen 
of the taste of the times. The poet laments the 
coldness of the bed. 

IN LECTULUM DULCISSIMI INFANTIS JESU , 

RECENS NATL 

Conde sinistellam, dextellam, Jesule, conde. { 

Conde, pudle, aures, conde, puelle, caput. ' 
Oscula, parvTjle, conde, lobelia, tenerrima conde, 

Hoc teee lumen et hoc, hoc tege tempus et hoc.— 
O egOy mi Jesu, tuus O ! si lectulus essem, 

Tb, tft ego, y^ fuso sanguine, calfacerem. 
Sic e^ ; sed contra mater : << non mn^ne gaudet 

'< file meus dulcis, melleus ille mens; 
Boscit aqtuxm** — jam nunc dabimus, dulcissime virgo. 

An multam?^^'' multam" — num gelidam? — << ffllidam ;" . 
Niun dulcem ?— <' falsam : "— de fiumine ?— '* lumine"— fonte? 

« Fronte**~Ohe satis est, jam dabo, virgo, dabo.** ' 

Who is not ready to say with the poet, Ohe satis 
est? 

He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Montanus, 
the celebrated linguist. After enumerating almost 
all the known languages, in which be says Montanus 
was completely skilled, he adds well enough^ 

Angelicam qptavit linguam quoque disoere ; Christus 
Audiit, angelicum sustulit inque chorum. 

But the grand effort of genius, on which the poet 
values himself not a little, is the following. It has 
been noticed in the Spectator. He calls it a verse 
making one book, and a book consisting of one verse. 
But Lwill give it and its title in the poet's own words: 

** Divse, optimae, maximaeque matri virgini Mariae 
admirabilem hunc Unius libri versum, unius versus 
libruniy Christianum Proteum, tot ora scilicet quot 
ccelum sydera gerentem (verti enim potest millies, 
bis et vicies, sensu salvo et heroici carroinis lege) 
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no^tri in ixdi riaginam afibctus moDumentom hoc po« 
niinui flempiternuin : 

Toi UHsmidkes, virgo, quot adem ceOo. 

In eodem hoc P^oteo retrogradosk versus pcene 
centum est invenire." 

Another, which he thmks a superior effort, fol- 
lows : 

« Deo Optimo maximo, aeterno Dei filio Christo 
Jesu mundi servatori Proteus e variis sacrarum lite* 
rarum locis depromptus, priori longe admirabiUor, 
nam sensu salvo, et heroici carminis We, verti po- 
test 3,62»,800, scilicet tricies, sexies, centies, millies 
▼icies oqties millies et octingenties. 

Met, Au, fof, lev, iwc,f(ms, tpes, pax, merit, petra, Chusxus." 

What a laborious calculation for a poet ! 

In a florid epigram, of some length, he gives his 
heart to Christ, and exhorts the sons of men to d« 
likewise, concluding thus : 

Corda date.— qui dat, qaam sine corde sapit I 

Of St. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was stoned, 
he says, 

Sifinne amat lapldes ?— sic certe— nonne Cor&ita • 
Oman multo pulchia velit lapide ? 

Hw qngrammatic remark on the physician, is not 
in a bad taste: '^ ' 

R^ ixusera medicus est, cui nuoquam bene^est 
Nisi male sit quamplurimis. 

In his aspirations after .the heavenly flame, he ex- 
claims, . ' 

O Maor ! O desiderium ! mea fax, meiu ignis, 
Ctir me sic iins? cur? quia tamprocul es. 

* i* e« Xrifaf«f« 
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The beggar's speech is strikiog : 

De Deo loquor libenter, non Hbenter audio. 

His hint to a sturdy beggar deserves attention from 
the mendicant order ; 

Mosce^ quid anra petis ? Yili quid de stipe yiYta ? 

Alcidae nervos, ossa Miloms habes. 
Yah pudeat ! — Sum pauper, ais ; mentire ; supersunt 

£n bin! census, dextra, sinistra, tibi. . 

The following, written under a kalfAenftih fifrure, 
contains a fine compliment: -^ ^ ^ ' 

Diinidium pinxit quae dextera BomynKBum, 
Norat quod totum pingere nemo potest. ' 

Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus : ' 

Hoc Syrus in tumulo est, ffebraus. Grains, et Auaon 

y^ros item, non teter et ustus, Arabs. 
** Quinque homines,** inquis? — ne, lector, fallere; namque 

Graius, is et Latius, qui Syrus ille et Arabs, 
Hebrseusque idem est ; nempe hie est magnus Arias^ 

Quix/Mitn^, unus homo ; quvnque sed, ore, fuit. 

The use of religious love and fear : 

Ut fugiam scelus omne, et amem super omnia numen. 
Da mihi frama, timor, da mihi calcar, amor. 

But I will add no more, lest I weary the reader, 
whom I wish, for a moment, to amuse. 

Bernardus Bauhusius, like most of the sons of 
Loyola, ^possessed learning and ingenuity, and the 
absurdities of his manner are to be attributed to the 
erroneous taste of hb age. There are some kinds of 
false wit as entertaining from their absurdity as the 
true. It is the mediocris poetay the middling poet, 
the insipid race who want sense to be right, and spi- 
rit to be wrong, whom Horace means when he says, 
neither gods nor men, nor the booksellers shops can 
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Ulerate them. It woald bo injustice to Bonhusius 
not to allovr tlfat he has many elegant lines and 
phrases, and some epigrams in the truly classical 
taste, with sense and beauty in the beginning and 
middle, and with point at the end. 

I will dismiss this subject with the poet's own apo- 
logy. 

POETA AD MUSAM $UAM. 

Strpere te mmni dicuntf nimiumque jaoere, ' 

Indrepat et loocos Ule vel iUe tuos. 
Ne tamen hoc tenens urat tibi, — Musa, medullasy 

SerpurU et viols et dulcia fraga^aonU* 

The modem Latin poets, though at present- neg- 
lected, were much read, and often imitated by 
Pope, Addison, Pamell, and most of the wits ei 
their age. 
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Evsanro IJV. 
On ike most effhctiud Means of pnmta ti mg Seif^ 

Thers is a kind of self-complaeaiqr wlddi 
solely from excessiYe adf-coocdt. A penon 
the influence of dus foible miBgiDes every _ 
whidi he says or does excellent, and evay tlnng 
that belongs to him superior to the Yeiy same thing 
in the possession ofhis neighboor* Aooofding to the 
common adage, his geese are all swans. Tfais^anfily 
renders a man completely ridicoloos, and is mdeed 
utterly inconsistent with good sense and the obneos 
suggestions of common enerienoe. 

But there is dso another land c^sel^comi^uxBcy, 
which is founded on solid and ▼irtooos pfiu ci |d cs^ 
and is the cause of one of the most substantial satis- 
factions which human nature can enjoy. I mean to 
enumerate a few of the means winch haTe a natural 
tendency to produce it. 

The offices of ChnstiaB pietjr are attended with 
pleasure of a species no len durable than exalted. 
It was this which induced Erasmus to declare in a 
4Berious sense, that there are no greater ' Epicures* 
than < pious Christians/ What can contribute mora 
to pleasure than the consequoice of piety, the calm 
serenity of reb'anoe and resmnation ? 

To please one's self, such is the happy constitu- 
tion of things, nothing contributes more eflectually 
than the *• communication of innocent pleasure to 
others.' I say innocent pleasure^ for it is the na^ 
ture dC guilt to add a bitter infusion to the sweetest 
cap of human delight. 
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' Acta of pure Christian charity/ unmixed with 
ostentation, leave a relish behind them which iem 

f ratifications equal . or resemble. I have no doubt 
ut that the internal sensations of a truly charitable 
man^ aft^r having unostentatiously relieved a per^p^ 
in great and urgent distress, are more pleasurable 
than those of the most celebrated conqueror : and 
I imagine the good Sama^tan and Mr. Hanway 
enjoyed greater delight l^an was usually expe- 
riei^ced by Alexander the Great, Csesar, Charles 
the Twelnh, Frederick King of Prussia, or Lord 
Cliye. The blood seems to run more smoothly in 
its channels after a benevolent action; so that the 
delight of it, ^hile perfectly pure, may at the same 
time be. denominated a sensual pleasure. It is a 
delight also which may be recalled at will, and it 
affords peculiar solace under sickness and affliction. 
As the state of man is progressive, Providence 
has been pleased to ordain that tbesteps of his ^ im- 
provement' should be attended with complacency. 
Whether the improvement is ^moral or mental, the 
pleas.ure. i? great which accompanies it. A man 
feels himself rising in value by every new acquiai* 
tion of good qualities*' • To be advancing more and 
more, by daily approaches, to attainable perfection, 
is a state so pleasant, that it may be said to^ resem- 
ble the ascent up a beaudful hill, where tlie pro- 
spect over variegated meadows, meandering streaois, 
forests^. distant roofs and spires, becomes- at every 
step more delightful. 

. ' Industry' in laudable pursuits is a never-failing 
source of internal satisfaction. It causes a pleasing 
succession of ideas, by bringing new objects^ or a 
change of circumstances, continually in view. And 
|f it is conversant with matters of importance, and 
attended with success, there is no state so happy a$ 
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that of an industrious man in the exercise of his 
skill and abilities. 

* To have subdued an irregular or excessive pas- 
sion,' and to have resisted a mean, a vicious, a de- 
grading inclination, affords a pleasing consciousness 
of virtuous resolution ; a sensation so agreeable and 
littering, as could not have been equalled by indul- 
gence or compliance with it ; and has this additional 
advantage, tlmt it is not followed by pain, remorse^ 
.or any consequences which can occasion shame or 
sorrow. On the contrary, after the gratification of 
vice or irregularity, a man feels himself little and 
^ow ; he despises mmself, and recovers not his hap« 
piness, till^ by contrition or amendment, he regains 
a due degree of self-esteem. 

* No bad roan,' says the heathen poet^ ' is a 
happy man.' Nemo maltts J*dix*. He is perhaps 
for. ever in pursuit of enjoyment ; but he feels agita« 
tions and anxieties that detract much from his plea- 
sures; and his reflections upon them, and their 
consequences to himself, his family, and many others, 
become, at least in the solitary hours of dejection, 
ill-health, or of jsight alone, extremely uneasy. So 
that it is not merely the declaxnation of a preacher, 
but the decision ot experience arising from actual 
fact, which pronounces that a good conscience is 
necessary to. the true enjoyment of life. 

No man can have a conscience perfectly void of 
offence ; but whoever has violated it reluctantly, 
and repented as often as he has transgressed, may 
be said to have a good conscience ; and a treasure 
that is more to be desired than the golden stores con-* 
tinually brought from the East, by men, whom 
Providence suffers to become enormously rich^ to 

^ ^ , * Juvenal. 

VOL. II. I 
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show tfast ennrmouft ridieB are no decirive. mttiu 
of its peculiar favoar. 

How sweet the slumbers of him who can lie down 
on his pillow and review the transactions of f^wsf 
day, wukoiit condemninff himself I. A 'good con- 
science' is .the finest opiate. The nuOeria .medica 
cannot supply one half so efficacious and .pleasant; 
and all the nabobs together, if they were tauniie 
their fortunes in. contnbution^ could not porchase a 
similar one, 

* Good health/ preserved by temperance and re* 
gularity, • ^ves a sweetness to life, a ^pleasantness of 
feeling which no civil honours or secular prospieritj 
can bestow, 

' Prudential oeconomy' in the management of 6X« 
penses, and the confining of tliem to the certain 
mcome, so as not to be incumbered with debt, or 
distressed by the invention oi ways and means. U 
raise supplies for the current year, exempt from tea 
thousand painful solicitudes, and give an ease and 
calmness of spirits unknown to the most opulent 
who possess not this caution ; a caution equaUy re* 
quired by prudence and common honesty*, To see^ 
in consequence of it, a family rising to indepeiu 
dence, not likely to be exposed to the scorn and ill 
usage of the world, affords a comfort more satis- 
factory than the fugacious pleasures of ostentatious 
extravagance. 

Self-esteem, founded on rational principles, is one 
of the first requisites to a happy life ; and to the 
honour of virtue and religion, let it be remarked, 
that it is attainable only by a benevolent, awise^ 
a prudent conduct. Men who, by early education, 
by happily falling among good examples, by read- 
ing good books, and by forming good habits in con- 
sequence of all these advantages^ conduct them- 
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kd^fmm aU Aiags iffthteaibn, witt nbdenddii^ 
aid with kiDdoeft ;— these are thej« who, after ail 
tf» pretensioiis ef voluptaoumeas, enjoj die moat 
of this trorld ; for tlieir hapitiaess flows like a gen* 
lie Btteam uiuQcerriipted in its course^ mulbmi and 
eofwtaDfe; while that of others is fike a tonrent, which 
dashed from roqk to rock, all foam, all noise for a 
little^ while,' till it is lost in the ocean, or wasted 
away by its own Yi(^nce. It is destmctire of 
•thm, destmetive of itselfy and too turhnlent to 
adfioit of pnretnmqniUity. • 

'^ £et^flse'who hxf^ wandered in pursuits' whicfar 
Iheaiselves wre ready to adoiewledge dehisive and 
BOsatisftctorj, resohre, by way of experiment, to 
try whether the pleasure of that self-esteem mMA 
meslhmi rebtitade of conduct, is not the most 
pieariiig poasession which this wcnid affords ; whe« 
iher it doea not promote a constant cheerfulnesa 
and gaiety'bf heart, winch renders life a continmd 
Ibast. Tne padi of duty, oomparatfrd^ speakings 
h strewed wf th ilowers and sweetened with fragrance. 
Tot die tunid, the slothful, and ill-disposed, the 
first entrance may appear to she closed with briars ; 
but he who has courage to break throu|;h the diffi* 
etilfiea raised by his own imaginatkHi, will find him-' 
self in as jj^eaisatit a walk as is to be found beneath 
th^moontf But Iw^l not draw a deceitful picture 
with the colours of rhetoric. Much uneasiness and 
some sorrow must be the lot of every man in his 
present state i I only contend that the pleasantness 
of wisdom and virtue, is not fictitious, and that he 
whofMthfully adheres to them will, upon the whole, 
enjoy all the delight of which *his nature and his 
situation render him capable. 

Many philosophers maintain that selfishness is the 
sprmg of all our activity. Whether their system is 

I 2 
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well founded or notj it is certftin tliat, in parsuit olT 
the pleasure of rational self-esteem^ we may be as. 
sdfish as we please without incurring the .disgrace 
of meanness; for to the indulgence of this. kind. o£ 
selfishness it is necessary to cultiYate every thing* 
libera], generous, useful, amiable. . The pleasure> 
arising from it is not unsocial, though . it centres in- 
self; for it is not to be enjoyed but by. promotiog 
the good of society. The pleasure is the first re- 
ward which Providence has vouchsafed to.assjgn to 
the honest efforts of humble virtue, axeward.in£«. 
nitely disproportionate to that reserved for it .in a 
better state, but still of a pure, of a. celestial m^urer 
and great enough to excite the most ardent effi)rtg. 
in its acquisition. 

. What Happiness can subsist without. this essential- 
ingredient, self-complacency? External circum* 
staiices are of no value without it. The gold loses, 
its lustre, and the purple its glossy dye, without.it. 
Titles, rank, power, property, the grand idols .of a 
prostrate world, are deceitful and empty, whenever 
the delicious tranquillity of a mind soothed to ra- 
tional complacency is a stranger to the bosom* 

There is this additionid advantage in being pleased, 
with one's self, on* solid reasons, that it puts one ia- 
good humour with the world. All nature seems to 
smile with us ; and our hearts, dilating with con-, 
scions virtue and benevolence, feel a new ddigbt 
in the communication of happiness* 
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Evening LV. 
On the AJectatitm of excessive Sensimii/. 



BsLiNDA was always remarkably fond of pathetic 
novelii, tragedies, and etegicfl. Sterne's senlimenlal 
beauties were her peculiar favourites. She had in- 
deed contracted so great a tenderness of sensibility 
from such reading, that she often carried tlie amiable 
weakness into common life, and would weep and sigh 
as if her heart were breaking at occurrence!, whicli 
others by no means deficient in humanity viewed 
with indifference. She could not bear the idea of 
killing animals for food. She detested the sports of 
fishing and hunling, because of their iueflabic cruelty. 
She was ready to faint if her coachman whip t his 
horses when tney would not draw up hill; and she 
actually fell down in a fit on a gentleman's treading 
on her favourite cat's tail as he eagerly stooped lo -i 
eave her child from falling into the fire. j 

Being rather of a romantic turn, she would fVe> 1 
quently utter sentimental soliloquies on benevolencal 
and humanity ; and when any catastrophe of a pi^M 
tbetic nature occurred, she generally gave vent t5 1 
her feelings by writing a lanientation. I procured f 
fi^m one of her friends the following piece, with 0- I 
berty to present it to the pal>lic eye. f 

Belinda, it seems, was at her toilette, adorning I 
her tresses, when an animalcule of no great reputeia I 
the world, and who often olilrudes where he is not "i 
welcome, fell from her beautiful tresses on her neck. 
Id the first emutioni of her surpriiic and anger she I 
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seized the little wretch, and crushed it between her 
nails^ till it expired with a sound — 

as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 

The noise and the sight of the viscera soon recalled 
her sensibility, and she thus expressed it : 

" Thou poor partaker of vitality^ farewell. Life 
undoubtedly >vas sweet to thee> and I have hastily 
deprived thee of it. But. surely the world was wide 
enough for thee and me. And it was ungenerous to 
murder one who sought an asylum under my foster- 
ing protection. 

<>< because thou art minute, we are inclined to sup; 
pose thee insensible. But dpubtless thou hadst nerves 
and delicate sensations proportioned to the fineness 
of thy organs. Perhaps thou hadst a partner of 
thine affections and a numerous progeny, whom thou 
sawest rising to maturity with parental delight, and 
who are now left destitute of a protector in their 
helpless infancy. 

** Thy pain is indeed at an end ; but I cannot help 
deplorine the unfeeling cruelty of those who deprive 
the smallest reptile, to whom nature has given 
breath, of that life which, though it appears con« 
temptible in the e;^es of the thoughtless, yet is sweet 
to the meanest animal — fvoas sweet to thee, thou poor 
departed animalcule! Alas, that I must now say 
tvas stoeei to thee ! Did I possess the power of resus- 
citation, I would reanimate thy li&less corpse » and 
cherish thee in the warmest corner of thy favourite 
dwelling-place. — But adieu for ever ; for my wish is 
vain. Yet if thy shade is still conscious, and hovers 
over the head it once inhabited, pardon a hasty act 
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of violence, which I endeavour to expiate frith the 
tear of sympathy and the sigh of sensibility. 

Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 

I am informed that the drawer of her writing-table 
is full of elegies and elegiac sonnets on rats and mice 
caught in traps; and of tom-tits and robin-redbreasts 
killed by school-boys. I remember to have heard a 
most pathetic elegy recited on the death of a red- 
breast, much in Belinda's style, but I can only re- 
collect one pathetic Erotesis : ** Who kill'd Cock 
Robm?" 

There is a]so a sublime deification of an earth<^ 
grub which she once accidentally trod upon as she 
was endeavouring to rescue a fly from a spider in the 
garden. It concludes thus : 

But cease to weep— no more to crawl 
In the dank earth beneath yon wall, 
. . On snow-white pinions thou shalt rise« 

And claun thy place in yonder sides. 

Belinda's Effusions of Sentiment, 

Efls, toads, bats, every thing that hath life, have a 
claim to her tenderest compassion. And certainly 
her tenderness to them does her honour ; but the 
excessive sensibility which their slightest sufferings 
seem to occasion, gives room to suspect that she is 
not without affectation. What is so singular and ex- 
cessive can scarcely be natural. 

Having heard and observed so much of her deli- 
cate feelings for the irrational creation, I was natu- 
rally led to make inquiries concerning her behaviour 
in the more interesting attachments of social life. I 
expected to find that — she, of course. 

Like the needle true, 

Tum'd at the touch of joy or woe, , 

And, turning, trembled too. 
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The Ibllowing is the result of injr investigntloii. 
Her temper was so various and violent thfit her hus* 
band was often obliged to leave his home io search of 
peace. I heard he had just recovered from a fil of 
illness, during the whole of which she had seldom 
visited himj and shown no solicitude. She had sat 
weeping over a novel on the very day on which his 
fever came to a crisis, and the physicians had de- 
dared his recoveiy dubious. On his recovery, he 
had gone a voyage to the £ast Indies, by her advice, 
for the improvement of his fortune* He took leave 
of her very affectionatdy ; bnt she was dressing to 
go and see Mrs* Siddons in Calista, and could not 
possibly spend much time in a formal parting, which 
was a thing she above all things detested. But, let 
it be remembered, she duly fainted away in the 
boxes, on Mrs. Siddons's first entrance, before the 
actress had uttered a single syllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care with- 
out CQQtroul, during their father's absence. The little 
roeues had fine health and spirits, and would make a 
npise, which she could not bear, as she was busy in 
preparing to act a capital part in the Orphan, at a 
private theatre built by a man of fortune and fashion 
for his own amusement. 8he determined therefore 
to send the brats to school. Indeed she dedared in 
all companies, she thought it the first of a mother's 
duties to take care that tier children were well edu- 
cated. She therefore sent them outside passengers 
by the stage coach, to an academy in Yorkshire, 
vmere she had stipulated that they should not come 
home in the holidays, and indeed not till their father 
arrived ; for she was meditating a new tragedy, under 
the title of The Distrest Mo&er, or The Widowed 
Wife. 

Though she did not appear to me very fond of her 
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hxiftbaad, who was a plaiti good man, without any 
* finefeelings/ and was displeased with her children^- 
whose noise interrupted her studies, yet I took it 
for granted, that she, who spoke so feelingly o( di-i 
stress, of benevolence, of humanity, of chanty, and 
who igrmpathized with the poor beetle that we tread 
upon, could not but be profusdy beneficent to all 
her feUow- creatures in affliction who solicited her. 
a^istwce ; but I was here also greatly mistaken. A 
workman in stopping up.her windows m consequence 
of the commutation tax, fell from a scafibld three 
stories high, and broke his leg* The passengers took 
him up, knocked at the door, and desired be might 
be aaaiitted till a surgeon could be sent for; but I 
heard her as I passed by declaring, in a voice that 
might be heard from the stair-case on which she 
stood, quite to the end of the street — " He shall not 
be brought here. We shall have a great deal of 
trouble with him.- Take him to the hospital imme- 
diately ; and shut the door, d'ye hear, John," The 
passengers, lest time should be lost, hurried the poor 
man to a neighbouring public-house, where the ho- 
nest landlord, with a pot of porter in his hand, and 
an unmeaning oath in his mouth, exclaimed, << Let 
him in ?^-Aye, and welcome.— Here, Tom, see bim 
laid ,on my own bed, and let him have every thing 
necessary ; and if he never pays me, it's no great mat- 
ter. — Come, here's to his getting well soon — Poor 
man { — I warrant now be has a wife and family that 
must starve till be gets about again — but they shan't 
neither— 111 mention it to our club-— They are all 
hearty ones, I know, and will subscribe handsomely." 
The truth was, that the man had a wife and family, 
as my landlord conjectured, and is commonly the 
case. I heard that he was soon afterwards earned to 
Belinda with a petition, drawn up very pathetically. 
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by a penoawho never gave any Uunc himaelf, tniut 
toe moving exprenions. Belinda had given orden 
to the servants to say she was not at home if any 
body should call that week. For, indeed, she was 
Exceedingly engaged in penning an elegy on the lap« 
doff who had died of a looseness ; and had intended 
to finish h» address to the Duchess on the'har^ 
ships of the labouring poor. 

I was satisfied with these inquiries; and began to 
lose my veneration for ladies and gentlemen of ex- 
quisite sensibility, of delicate feeling, and the most 
refined s^itiment; believing firmly, that there is 
more good sense and true kindness in the ^lain mo- 
dierly housewife, who is not above hear domestic du- 
ties, and in the honest man of oommon sense, than 
in the generality of pretenders to more benevolent 
sensations, or * finer feelings,' than belone to other 
people (^e^ual agei rw^, opulence, and education. 
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Evening LVI. 
On some Effeds of a regular University Education. 

SIR, 

I WBiT£ to lay before you an evil which, I believe, 
has not been publicly noticed, though I have every 
reason to think I am not singular in suffering it. 

I am a man of patrimonidi estate, and, uving in 
the seat, of my ancestors, have always supported a 
respectable rank in the neighbouring countiy. Nei- 
ther my forefathers nor myself ever aspired* to the 
characters of fine gentlemen, but we have been long 
esteemed as honest, English country esquires, and 
corapanv for the first families m the vicinity. 

As I bad an only son, I felt an ambition to im- 
prove the race by giving him a better education than 
ever fell to* the lot of any of the family. I therefore 
resolved, after he had passed through the grammar 
school in the next town, to send him to Oxford. I 
knew nothing c^the university ; but by all accounts 
I concluded it was a ivonderful. place for imjprovinK 
young men in learning, and all gentleman-lixe and 
scholar •llkequalifications. t considered it as a market, 
where every thing that was good and right was to be 
purchased, if money was not wanting, and if pains 
were bestoWed to bring it away. I had formed such 
notions Of the place, that I almost conceived Greek, 
and Latin, and all sorts of sciences and accomplish- 
ments, to be growing there as plentifully as wheat and 
turnips in some of my best inclosures. 

Jack had been a rare boy at school^ took his learn- 
ing amazingly, and got the good word of his master, 
and every body, who ha4 s^y concern with him* He 
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was modest, good-natured, and ducifal. It did me 
good to see bis honest ruddy countenance. He would 
blush, when the vicar examined him, like a young 
lady ; though I found he always gave the right ao- 
swere to the queslious put to hiia by the learned 
doctor. 

His master assured me, that at the age of eighteen 
he was fit for the university ; and therefore I remored 
him from a place where he was making daily improve- 
ment, and where his morals were in perfect safety, 
to settle him at the celebrated seat of the Muses. I 
determined to convoy him myself to Oxford. In the 
poBt-coach from London, we were accompanied by 
two smart young men, with high capes, nankin 
trowsers, and short sticks. They eyed me with coa- 
tempt, and my boy with an appearance of affected i 
pity. I said but little, and poor Jack, who had not 
been used to the company of such ' knowing' young 
men, still less. Our fellow- travellers evidently did 
not like us at all; and therefore at Hounalow th^ 
mounted the coach-box and assumed the reins. We 
gave ourselves no concern, as they seemed to drive 
as well as if they had been always used to it ; and wa 
heard no more of them, till they met some of their 
acquaintance at Benson. Afler a mutual ■ tally-ho^ 
,Bt meeting, one of the horsemen asked our acade- 
mical drivers, why they did not get into the coach, 
as it was going to rain ; to which a voice from the ' 
box exclaimed with an oath — " We bad rather be 
wet to the skin than ride with two such d — d qui^ 
zicat* rascals, an old curmudgeon, and a young cub> 
going to be entered at College." , 

I smiled : but Jack looked grave, and did not seeui 
to relish the contemptuous appellation. He looked' 
at lits clothes, stroked his long lank hair, viewed dWi 

* ViJe ScoimdreVa Dictiouary, 
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from top to toe, and sidled away from me ; forming, 
if I reaa him right, resolutions not to be long subject 
to the sneers of two Euch fine spirited fellows. I told 
him, that if these were members of the university, 
-which I doubted, they roust be low, vulgar fellows, 
and not worthy our regard : but here he replied, I 
must be mistaken, as one of them had been accosted 
as he came along with the title of a Baronet, and the 
other of a Lord. 1 answered, that these were pro- 
bably nick-names, which their vulgarities had ac- 
quired them ; but I found, upon JDquiry at the inn, 
that Jack's observation was not erroneous. 

On our entrance into Oxford we were wonder- 
fully struck with the sight of the handsome build- 
ings, and the appearance of young men in si^uore 
caps, with pig-tails, leather breeches, and shoeslnngs, 
strutting about with gowns on their backs, like that 
of our good old vicar. Jack was awestruck, and 
scarcely uttered a syllable except iu admiration ; but 
^ve were both smoked as quizzes as we passed the 
voffee-house in the High-street. 

I entered bim at a college recommended by the 
vicar ; and after leaving a good deal of money, and a 
great deal more advice, returned, not without some 
anxiety, to the old quiet mansion at the Mote. 

I had desired Jack to keep up a constant corre- 
spondence with me. His first letters were very 
'spertful, very correct, and very sensible. 1 was d<„ 
lighted with them. The Vicar and I chuckled ovot" 
fhem aa we smoked our pipes, and drank success to 
the youi^ Oxonian. But my joy was soon abated, 
when, in a short time, instead of long, dutiful, and 
efl^tionale letters, I received about once a month, 
a scrawl, scarcely legible, complaining that his alli 
'ilDce was insufficient to support the appearani 
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gentleman, and insi^in^, in terms rather peremptory 
than 6uppliant| on an immediate augmentation. I 
complied with his rec^uest^ for my aftecUon for him 
was great ; bat not without a gtjntle rebuke» which 
was suggested rather by prudence than resentment. 
Mv rebuke, however, gentle as it was, destroyed the 
eroct of my cbmpliance. A very saucy letter was the 
consequence, in which I was almost set at defiance. 

I was g^ieved^ tmd at first inclined to give ?ent to 
ny uneasiness by an Imgry reprimand ; but, reflect^ 
ing on the infirmities of youths resolved hereaifter to 
convince him of his error by argumenti and to over- 
come hirai by kindness* I therefore gratified his 
wishes, dropped the subject of pecuniary suppHes, 
and in my next letter expressed, what indeed 1 felt, 
an earnest' desire to enjoy his company at the com- 
mencement of the long vacation. 

He camCi after spending a w^ek by the way at the 
Hummiims in Covent-Garden ; and greatly was I 
surprised at his appearance. He was enUrely changed 
in his external figure. He had lost the complexion 
of health ; and his dress was in the style of a jockej^, 
with a belt round his loins, and a leathern cap on his 
head. ' Unwilling to offend him, 1 kept my emotions 
of wonder to myself, and ran out to meet him, with 
as much glee as the fathei: in the Gospel to embrace 
the prodigal son. His salutation was free and manly 
enough ; but I expected something of his former 
tenderness. I thought, however, I might be wrong 
in wishing him to retain the behaviour of a boy ; and 
therefore took all in good part ; but he had scarcelv 
sat down in my parlour before he began to findfamt 
with the cut ana colour of my coat, and to express 
his astonishment that I could wear such a ' quizzical' 
peruke. I laughed ; but he gave the subject a seri- 



0118 turn ; and vowed that audi queer ways as I had, 
di^raced the fiunil v» and made nun ashamed of him* 
self among his brother Oxonians. 

It was now time to assume jbrnething of the au« 
thoritj of the father. I spoke in a tone of displeasure* 
My gentleman rose in haste, banged the door, took 
his horse, and went away, as I afterwards learned, to 
visit a fellow collegian who had invited him to spend 
the va<»tion at bis father's near Newinlirket* In a 
few days, being in want of money, he sent an awkward 
apology ; and in the tenderness of parental indul-* 
gence, I once more freely gave and forgave. 

He has now proceeded in a similar mode of be* 
havionr during nve or six years. My forbearance 
alone has prevented a final rupture. His provocations 
have been singularly great during The whole time ; 
but in the last vacation, they exeecded all the pre* 
ceding, in oflbnsive expressions of disrespect and dis* 
obedience. 

Hia contempt for me and his mother is at length 
open and undisguised. Notiiikig we say or do is 
, right ; because It is not conformable to the principles 
and practices of bis ^y companions at college. My 
hoose, mj furniture, my garden^k my carriage, are 
all ' quizzical'. It was but the other day that he told 
me, he absolutely could not put up with me, if he 
did not make allowances for my not having had an 
OBiversttv education. He corrects my epeech, finds 
fault with the st^le and language of my letters, tells 
me I am unfit for the company of gentlemen, and 
that his mother is no better thsin a cobk*m'aid in her 
Sunday clothes. He laments that, in consequence 
of our defects, he camaot see such company as he 
approves, at home- 
Yet he frequently invites visitors from his'college, 
to whom my stables and my cellars are open for use, 

k2 
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To the Reverehd Jirome Hunter, D. D. Vice 

:\'''' of College. t 

I'iiM sensible an apology is necessary for my great 
(leglecl. in not duly attending, as you desired roe, and 
^ •^X faithfully promised, last Saturday's fox-hunt at 
; *.,Shbtover-hill. But your goodness will pardon my 
: 6mission when I inform you of the cause. Poor 
' Sukey, my best mare, was taken oh Friday night 
with a most violent scouring. 1 nursed her myself, 
administered the medicines, and never quitted ner a 
moment all night ; having often been taught by you, 
how imprudent and dangerous it is to trust a favou- 
rite horse, during illness, to the management of a 
mercenary and ignorant groom. She is now better, 
and it is my steadfast resolution never more to be 

fuilty of similar omission. I hope the rump and 
ozen which I fairly lost in the last bet I made with 
you in the Pig-market*, proved good. You have 
often told me they dress dinners admirably at Wood- 
stock. 

The old dog (be not alarmed, I do not mean the 
pointer, but my lather) has got a church-yard cough. 
He is very savage, as usual; but when the rents 
come in at Michaelmas, I make no doubt of making 
him come down handsomely ; after which I shall im- 
mediately go to Oxford, and keep the term, as I 
must do my exercises for my degree; and as the 
hunting season will be coming on apace. You pro- 
mised me to get some strings of arguments to put 
into my cap. I believe you may get a cap full for a 
shilling, of Dick the bed-maker. The six * wall lec- 

* A passage leading to the Dirinify-scfaool. 
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tures' that you wrapt up your shoes in for your last 
journey, will be very convenient to ine. I shall not 
want any declamations, as I have bought a couple of 
our college barber for sixpence. 

Apropos, — I have made great inquiry^ as you in- 
structea me, afler the best saddler in London* I be- 
lieve I have found one, who makes saddles on geor 
metrical principles. He charges only one guinea 
over the common price ; and therefore I have b6- 
iq>oke three. The cheap stirrups that you recom- 
mended so strongly when, a few years ago, you ex- 
amined me for my degree in the public schools, he 
says, are plated at Birmingham, and not so good as 
the' London make. The spurs are in the same pre; 
dicament. So I ordered nim to procure the best^ 
and I sincerely hope what I have done will receive 
your approbation, for which I am, as I ought to be, 
very anxious. By the way, the saddler above men^ 
tioned is a devilish good ' tick^.' He never said a 
syllable about tlie rhino. I shall take with me two 
or three ' knowing' sticks. 

The guns, the powder, and the patent shot, shall 
go down by the waggon ; and if they should arrive 
before m6, pray put 'the powder into my writing- 
desk, and the guns and shot on any of the shelves in 
zny study ; but do not misplace the purgfng powders 
for the dogs. 

The horse I bought of our Dean proved unsound ; 
but I have had him made up, and when he is nicked 
and well peppered, I do not fear of making ten or 
twenty guineas clear profit upon him at Tattersall's. 
The instructions you gave me, for which J have in- 
curred an eternal debt of gratitude, enable me often 
to deal in horse-flesh with considerable advantage. 

Apropos again. — Will you part with your bitch- 

• Vide the St Giles's Vocabulary, or Oxford Interpreter. 
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terrier, which used to sit with you on the table at the 
coffee-house? I will give you five guineas ibr her. 
Or as cash runs rather short, I had ratlier you should 
tale the Paris, edition of Olivet's Cicero. You will 
find the first volume on the shelf, with some soap 
upon it, near the wash-hand bason, in my coal-hole; 
iSome of the others under three or four garden-pots 
of geraniums and myrtles in the window ; and the 
last in my dressing- closet, under the powdeif-box, 
with my bands in it. The volumes are a little stained 
Ivith port, but the backs are good. My &ther bought 
them for me at Prince's. I told him it was extrava* 
gance, and that I should have no occasion for them ; 
but the old fool would have his way. 

Pray order in, against I come down, my usual 
itock of wine. You need not pay for it, as my land* 
lord is a good * tick.' 

I had almost forgot to mention, that I went^ as 
you desired me, to see the sermons that are printed 
like written hand. I think they will answer your 
purpose, and at a venture, I intend to bring down 
three dozen, of which you will do me the favour to 
accept. 

I am quite tired of the vacation* My &ther, 
poor man! is such a boor, and my mother^ you 
know, is not fit for eenteel company. So you may 
imagine what a life I lead between them. But I sef- 
dom see either of them — I have separate apart- 
ments — separate cellar, stables, and dog-kejuiel. We 
shall have better times perhaps at Frankley-ball, 
before long, if this cough continues. Then I shall 
hope to see you here, to whom I owe so many obli- 
gations. 

l^rni, dear Sir, 

Your obliged pupii. 

And humble servant, 

J,H. 



.^ 
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P. S. How many more lessons shall you giver 
Sancho, before you pronounce him completely 
broken in? 



To Henry SpefidaUy Esq, Fellotv qf—-^ CoUege. 

DXAR HARRY, 

I GIVE you joy» my boy. The incumbent that 
kept you so long out of the living your father 
bought for you, has tipt off, I hear. Now for the 
' japanning ;' you must be ' externally' as black as 
the devil while you are receiving yodr commission. 

The living is in a fine sporting county, however. 
Two or three packs of fox-hounds in the neighbour-* 
hood. I have a good mind to be a candidate ror your 
curacy. 

You intend, in due time, to take your doctor of 
divinity's degree, you tell me; because you have 
some interest in the borough, and are promised the 
first prebendal stall, and are determined to support 
your rank with dignity. As I can answer for it 
you never wrote a syllable against church or state, 
and scarcely ever read any thing but the Sporting 
Calendar, you will find no difficulty in obtaining that 
high academical honour. Nobody can accuse you 
of unitarianism, arianism, or any other ism but epi. 
curism, puppyism, and jockeyism, so you will have 
your degree hollow. It is a done thing. You have 
no heterodox notions, not you. Perfectly orthodox 
in your veneration for pot, bottle, and gun. I in^* 
tend, however, to make you a presient previously to 
your t^Bg your doctor s degree. It is my grand- 
mother's bible. I would sooner warrant, tnan I 
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would warrant the soundness of the last horse you 
seldy that you never possessed one before, and never 
looked into one in your life. We are birds of a 
feather for that matter. 

I have serious thoughts of proceeding in the divi- 
nity line myself. My father has the advowson of 
our parbh churdi; a good three hundred a year. 
Not to be despised, my boy, in these hard times. It 
will keep the pack, with good management. I take 
my master's deme soon, and intend to be doctored 
in due time. Vr, Hunter, n^y tutor, has given me 
an old Latin sermoh that I am sure will do for the 
exercise, because it has done already a dozen times 
at least, and is almost worn out in the service. Pro- 
batum est. 1 send it inclosed for your use, as yoa 
will want it first. Get the head boy at the gram- 
mar-school to read it over to you three or four times, 
that jou may avoid false Quantities, before you sport 
it at St. Mary's. If you want any strings of syllo- 
jgisms, or divinity* arguments, you will find a large 
bundle in my shoe-hole. 

We are both, I am sure, well qualified to be doc- 
tors; that is, cow-doctors, sow-doctors, and hone- 
doctors, for we have m^de farriery the study of our 
lives ; and many that have been bedoctored before 
us, never made any thing half so useful their study* 

My old boy here is very troublesome. If he 
thought I was a student in divinity, 1 believe I ^ 
should win his heart, for he loves the church as ' 
well as he does his money. 

I keep him under, and seldom let him come into 
my apartment ; for there is no bearing \vith such sn 
illiterate old blockhead. It is my mjsfortMoe to be 
disgraced by my family. 

I hope to give you the meeting next term 9X 
Oxford. I have therefore parted with all my books 
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to pay off a tick that Square-toes struck with the 
bookseller ; but I have got a new stud, such as wiU 
delight your eyes. As soon as I have taken my de- 
gree, 1 intend to sport racers at Newmarket. J 
hare got a good deal of preparatory knowledge from 
Doctor Hunter, who is a very good kind of feUow, I 
assure you. He accompanies me every where. I 
pay the piper ; but he furnishes knowledge. 

1 would invite you to spend a few weeks here, as 
we have plenty of game ; but I really am ashamed of 
my father and mother. More of this when I see you. 
Let me know by the next opportunity where you 
bought your neat boots. ^^^^^,^^,^, 

J. H. 



Poor Jack has lost his father since these letters 
w€re written, and finding the estate not so large as 
he imagined, and himself greaUy in d^bt, he begins 
to reflect seriously on the folly of his conduct. He 
talked to the old vicar on the subject very ratio- 
nally • and declared that he owed his misfortunes and 
misconduct to the fear of ridicule and contempt, in 
a place of education, where literary ambition, with 
wWch he glowed at first entering it, had httle or no 
encouragement; where false spirit, extravagance, 
horsejockeyship, and all its concomitants, were sure 
of caininff notice and esteem ; where tim^was not 
sufficiently filled up by laudable employments ; where 
forms occupied the place of substance ; where to be 
* knowing in the amusements of gay lite, was the sort 
of knowledge most prized; and where a degree of 
pride and insolence is assumed with the cap and 
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gown*y which teaches a freedom from what are 
ndsely called prejudices, and a ' contempt for pa- 
rents,' however respectable, if they are not distin- 
guished by fashionable folly, modem refinements, 
the tricks of gamesters, and the cant language of 
buffoons, whose wit is merely animal vivacity. 

* Hoc nobis filxa. donant. Px&sius. 
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EVEHING LVIL 

On the Necessity of dignifying puUic Officers and 
Magistrates by personal Merit and a correspondinE 
AppearaTice. 

The condition of human nature is to fnSl, that it 
18 almost ridiculous in any man to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of girandeur and dignity. But there are 
persons who seem to possess a native weu;ht of cha- 
racter which adds to -.theur words authontyi and to 
their actions force. *) . 

This endowment, whatever it is, was intended by 
Providence for the communication of good and the 
prevention of evil. Those who possess ft seem to 
nave a natural claim to command, to civil pre-emi- 
nence, to the honourable and important offices of the 
m^istrate and the legislator. 

But in the confusion of the present soen^ riches 
usurp the aathority which nature intended for her 
favourites ; and it is common to observe persons in* 
vested with civil and official importance^ whose natu- 
ral insignificancy exposes their persons to contempt, 
and renders their offices inefifectuaL A Lord Mayor 
of London, for instance, raised from a low origin by 
fortunate events in. trade, destitute of education and 
natural dignitv, degrades at once the office and him- 
self by the advancement of which he was ambitious. 
He grows more conspicuous by devation ; and the 
meanness which wouldpass unnoticed, or mi^t even 
be palliated, in his natural station, becomes, niien 
he IS invested with the gold chain and the scarlet 
robe, a solemn mockery of magistracy. 

VOL. II. L 
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Much of the contumacy of the common people has, 
I think, arisen from the want of personal authority 
in the magistriktes.. In ignorant ages the inere robes 
and insignia of office might command respect ; but 
in times when, if few are profoundly, yet all are si^,- 
perficially learned, much more is required to' secure 
a voluntary deference than the exaction of it by force, 
or the inviting of it by ostentation. 

Tb. secure, respect, a mind must be visible ; a mind 
furnished with knowledge and enlarged with libera- 
lity. Without disinterestedness no public character, 
however remarkably distinguished by talents, natural 
or acquired, can be long [illustrious. Opinion or 
esteem is the foundation of authority; but bow is 
opinion or esteem to be conciliated in favour of a 
roan, who has bought his nominal honours, and 
knows not to act, to speak, or to think, consist- 
ently with the elevated place to which his vanity has 

aspired ? 

If vanity did not asually dose the ear to the voice 
of advice, I would venture to whisper to every can- 
didate for public honours, that he will probably de- 
rive no real credit from them, if he is conscious that 
he has not enjoyed the benefit of a liberal education. 
In private life, he may be very respectable as an ho- 
nest man, and a good master of a family ; but in 
public, he must be contemptible, without an eleva- 
tion of sentiment corresponding with the elevation 
of his rank. I own that in some instances this eleva- 
tion is visible where^ education has been defective. 
Strong parts and a long commerce with the world 
have supplied the defect ; but these instances are not 
so common as to justify the generality of uneducated 
rich men in supposhig that they are furnished by na- 
ture widi talents, kn6wledge, and authority suffi- 
cient to qualify them for rule, for offices of public 
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dignity and national importance. Genius has no pe- 
culiar claims either at the Royal Exchange or the 
Heralds* Office. 

These reflections were suggested by the following 
letter : 

SIB, 

I am a foreigner, and have spent a year or two in 
England, solely for the purpose of improTing my« 
self in a nation which is respected throughout £u* 
rope, as exh3>iting a state of improvement, and a 
generosity of sentiment, which reflect honour on 
human nature. 

When I came to London, I was ambitious of being 
introduced to the acquaintance of those who, I was 
told, were the pirincipal magistrates ;« one of whom 
annually resided in the magnificent mansion of ma* 
gistracy, and rode, as I onen saw, with triumj^ial 
pomp in a gilded vehicle, through the streets of 
London. I found it by no means difficult to be in* 
traduced to a public feast, where I endeavoured to 
form an intimacy with the chief magistrate. , I sucr 
ceeded so fur as to be invited to a private dinner with 
him, and a few of his brother aldermen, and members 
of the common council. > 

The entertainment was sumptuous and genteel. 
But conversation was my object, and I spared no- 
pains, to lead to such subjects as I thought might af- 
ford me the most valuable information.. I men- 
tioned several of those topics connected with English 
history, in which I had read that the^city of London 
had a prindpal share ; but ray remarks caused only 
a vacant stare, and received no other reply than 
sudi as-i^^< I do not . know, Sir, — I really forget^ 

L 2 
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Sir. »Give me leave to help you to a slice of ham, 
Sic."«— I thought my conversation mieht be ill-timed, 
and therefore said no more on the subject of history, 
but joined in the general topics of the day. Pardon 
me, Sir, but I could not help blushing for two or 
three gentlemen in gold chains, who expressed them- 
selves ungrammatically and vulgarly on the com* 
monest subjects. I am a foreigner, and therefore 
must not pretend to be a critic in your language and 
pronunciation ; but I appeal to you whether — < Them 
there things' — * This here weal,' * My vife'— are re- 
concileable either to grammar or the elegance of 
polite conversation. 

I ought not to be censorioitt, nor am I disposed 
to deride : but I cannot help observing, that the ma- 
gistrates appeared, from the general turn of conver- 
sation, to be far less well informed and less liberally 
minded than their stations require. If the mer- 
chants and gentlemen of the metropolis are not 
better accomplished than the magistrates of my ac** 
quaintance, i own I shall lose something of that re- 
spect for your nation which I entertained while I was 
at home. 

I intend- to write my travels ; and if I were to give 
an accurate account of those of your principal per- 
sons in the corporation of London with whom I 
have associated, I fear 1 should affiront a people to 
whom I owe gratitude. The dignified magistrates 
of the first city in die universe would appear to be 
on a level with our vulgar. I dare say, and indeed 
am well informed, that there are members of the 
court who are polite and well-informed gentlemen ; 
but that too often pragmatical persons offer them- 
selves for the scarlet robe, who ought to be con- 
tented with the leathern apron. I endeavour to view 
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things as a philosopher and cosmopolite, and I can- 
not but thioK that tne degradation of the magistracy 
must be injurious to the police, the morals, and the 
liberty of your country. Pardon my freedom, and 
believe me 

Yours, &c. 

A Swiss. 



L 3 
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Evening LVIII. 

On saying Grace at Table. 

Reverentia mensie. Jffv. 

SIR, 

I AM an old inan, and have resided m a village above 
a hundred miles from London diiring the last fbtty 
years ; but I was lately tempted, partly by curiosity 
and partly by business, to spend a month at Chrisl* 
mas with an old friend at the west end of the town* 
I was very much pleased with many improvementa 
which I observed, and as I am not morpse, 1 think { 
was not inclined to be querulous at any thing without 
cause. But there is one thing which gave me much 
offence, and I dare say you will allow it to be un- 
justifiable. I observed that the ^od old practicex>f 
begging a blessing on the refrediment of a dinner, 
and returning thanks for it to Him who is the author 
and giver of all good, was become unfashionable. 

I have been laughed at more than once at some 
very elegant tables to which my friend introduced 
me, for standing up and expecting the master to say 
grace both before and after meat. I found it impos- 
sible to continue the practice at another man's house, 
with a whole circle around ready to stare with sur- 
prise, or laugh with scorn. I was therefore con- 
tented with a silent ejaculation ; but though I con- 
formed outwardly to the canons of fashion, I entered 
a secret protest against them, and beg leave through 
your means to make my protest public. 
. Give me leave to inform those polite gentlefolk, 
who have dropped the practice with an idea of its 
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being superstitious, vulgar, puritanical that a con- 
secration of the table was observed religiously by the 
politest nations of antiqui^. 

The ancient Greeks esteemed the table Hieroti 
Chremaf or a sacred thing ; and Cieodemus, ia Hu- 
tareh, calls it the AUar t^ Friendship and HosmUdity. 

They made the first offering to the gods, and 
called them aica^aij or first fruits ; and at the con- 
clusion of the teast, they poured out, to the gods 
agdn, cnro¥$ai or Xot€aiy libations of wine. 

Tfier were unwilling to partake of the meal till a 
part of the provision had been offered to the gods. 
Iff order to sanctify the whole. Even Achilles, whose 
impetuous spirit was not prone to the weakness of 
superstition, would not eat when the ambassadors of 
Agamemnon disturbed him at midnight, till he had 
ordered his friend to make the oblation. 

Ulysses also, as Dr. Potter observes firom Athe- 
nseus, whep in the den of Polyphemus, did not neg- 
lect this duty of pious jgratitude. 

Dr. Potter adds, that << ^n the entertainments of 
Plato* and Xenophon we find oblations made; and, 
to forbear the mention of more examples, the neglect 

* Mvrm y^ r« hnrfwnu rtftfv)* ri 0>i^i9 ^tnn mat TON GCON 
9»tm9s^m9rm 'Tm v«^i^m ftivttyttmrh Athensus, lib. 4. Casaubf 
pa^. 179.. See Bishop Butler*s Charge subjoined to his Ana^ 
fogy ; and the authors referred to by him. Cudworth on the 
Lord's Supper, p. 8. Casaubon in Athensum, lib. i. p. 11. 
Duport, Prslcct. in Thtophrastvun, ed. Needham, cap .d. p^ 335. . 
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of this du^ was acoounfeed a very great impiety, 
which none but £|Hciirus» and those who worshiped 
no gods at all^ would be guilty oi" apud Mjdcurum 

I do not see any reason why those who, like £pi< 
curus, refuse to honour God according to tiie dictates 
of tiatural gratitude, and the. universal practice of 
the ' polished' people of the world, should not be 
Bombered among the disciples of Epicurus, and, with-* 
out any violatioa of charity, be supposed %o say in 
their hearts, There is no Crod. 

I could produce a gneat number of examples from 
the classics, to prove thiat the dinner was seldom ea- 
jo3red without some mode of consecration, even 
among those heathens io whom we ar^ inclined to 
consider ourselves as < greatly superior. And shall 
those who call themselves Christians neglect this in- 
stance of piety? especially as Jesus Christ has given 
many examples of it in the Gospel, and the people 
to whom it pleased God peculiarly to reveal himself, 
practised it from the earliest antiquity. I mentioned 
the practice of the 'polite* heathens in the first place* 
because I imagined this example would have the 
most weight with those who chiefly value themselves 
on * politeness,' of which they sometimes consider 
the neglect of the ' graces* at table, as an honourable 
testimony. But I will now add some examples from 
the practice of the ancient Jews, which, in this par- 
ttculaf , have as much * politeness' in them as those of 
the Greeks and Romans, and ought 4o have much 
greater authority in a Christian country. 
• The master of the famHy among the Jews * pro- 
ndunced, as soon as the- guests or the family were 
^oated, a general admonition to prayers, and then 

. * Vide Stuckii AnJAquUateS'Oonviv, 
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proceeded to the consecration of the dinner. The 
whole company sung a hvnin, which is extant in a 
book entitleid llie Order of the Blessii^ and pBalms, 
and the master then said the following grace: 
<« Blessed be the Lord our God, the Ki^ of the 
universe, who feedeth the world by his goodness, and 
by his grace and mercy givetfa nouriuiraeni; to aU 
flesh ; by whose bounty it cometh to pass that food 
never yet hath failed, netther will fiul, his creatures. 
It is he alone who giveth existence to all things, and 
]»reServeth them, and doth good to all, and giveth 
food to every being that he bath created. Blessed be 
thou, O Lord, who feedest all things." 

He then cooperated the wine and bread in a form 
similar to the preceding. This longer process was, 
however, only observed at formal dinners, and on 
solemn occasions, a shorter being used on commcm 
dsr^s : and it is recorded that the master of the house 
said grace before meat, and one of the guests re- 
turned thanks. Perhaps it would be too great a re* 
finemeat to suppose that the busioess of returning 
fhankJB for a dinner supplied at his expense, was de- 
fllned by the master from motives of delicacy* 
Sometimes^ however, the master returned thwks, 
and the company made a r^ponse. The master said, 
<( Let us return thanks to God because we have eaten 
of the creaturea which belonged to hhn ;" and the 
guests responded immediately, " Let God be praised, 
of whose blessings we h^ve eaten, and by whose 
bounty we live." 

The prin^itive Christians, imitating the e^cample 
q{ the Jews, and more particularly of our Saviour, 
ivere strict in the performance of those pious duties 
which consecrated the table, and in returning thanks 
to God for the daily supply of necessary sustenance. 
Chrysojstpni frequently mentions the benediction of 
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the table made use' of bj the Monks in Egypt. In 
the Horolo&um of the Greek church, the whole 
form of the benediction is thus described*. 

Before the dinner it placed upon the table, the 
hundred and forty-fiflth psalm is read aloud, and it 
no sooner is served up, than tlie priest repeats, <' O 
Christ, our God, bless our meat and drink ; for thou 
art holy now and for evermore ; Amen." And after 
having tasted it, they all rise * up and say, '' Blessed 
art thou, O God, who pitiest us and feedest us from 
our youth ; thou who givest food to all flesh, fill out 
hearts with joy and gladness, that, being always- satis- 
fied, we may abound in every good work, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom, to thee, be glory, honour^ 
powei^ and worship, together with the Holy Ghost. 
Amen," After dmner, the following is the form of 
thanksgiving : << Glory to thee, thou holy one. Glory 
to .thee, O King ; since thou hast given us food to 
our comfort and joy« fill u!b also with the Holy 
Ghost, that we may be found acceptable in thy sight, 
and not ashamed when thou shalt render to every 
one according to his works." Then the hundred and 
twenty-second psalm is read; afber idiich— << As thou 
wast present in the midst of thy disciples while at 
supper, O thou Saviour, giving them peace/ so come 
riso to us and save us." Then follows a part of thd 
twenty-second psalm, beginning at ** The poor shall 
eat and be filled, they shall praise the Lord who 
seek him." • Kyrie EleisfMi Lopd have mercy upon 
us. The whole concludes with this little prayers 
« Blessed be God, who hath pitied and fed ms with 
his rich gifts ; may We enjoy his grace' and ioving 
kindness now and for evermore. Amen." 
• I imagine that the whole of this long grace was 
oi^y used on extraordinary occasions ; but there is 
no 4oubl but a part of it consjiituted the daily .foF& 
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miliary oi consecration before meals, aikd of' gratU 
tude after them. 

Far be it from me to recommend a prolixity ap- 
proacbing tothat ok' the Greek church, or to that 
of the ciAege graces, as established by oiir pious 
ancestors, wko, according to the complaints of the 
hungry scholars, used to insist on long graces^ and 
at the same time give but short commons. I think 
long prayers on such occasions particularly unsea- 
sonable. But I have produced these examples to 
show that the table has been considered by all peo- 
ple, from the earliest ages, as * a sacred thing,* and 
that they have ever thought it expedient to sanctify 
a meal by a previous consecration of the food, and 
a subsequent act of thanksgiving for the refreshment 
received. I infer, from the antiquity and universality 
of the practice, its propriety, it could not, I think, 
have been so ancient and almost universal, unless it 
had been also right and reasonable. 

That it is right and reasonable, I believe many 
of those who neglect it will not seriously deny. But 
profligate men of fashion have set the example of 
omission, and they who are determined to follow the 
fashion in all its follies, think themselves obliged to 
omit a duty both easy and useful. They ought not, 
they allow, to suffer fashion to supersede duty and 
decency : but they assert, that, such is the power of 
this arbitrary tyrant, they * cannot what they ought.' 
A bad excuse indeed, and such an one as will scarcely 
be accepted for an omission injurious to themselves, 
to their children, their servants, their neighbourhood, 
and to the cause of religion. 

There is indeed something so brutally thoughtless 
and ungrateful in partaking of plenty and pleasure, 
in faring sumptuously every day, without feeling, or 
at least expressing, gratitude to the Giver of all good 
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gifts, that one would wonder how persons pretending 
to elegance and sentimental refinement can possibly 
pardon themselves the impious omission. Indeed, 
however genteel they may appear, and however 
elegant their faahionable manners ; yet while they sit 
down daily to their meals, like brutes that perish, 
they must be numbered amonff Horace's Epinnri de 
grege porposy hogs of Epicurus s sty ; and instMd tf 
soup in a China terrene, it would be a proper repfoof 
to serve them up offid in a wooden trough* . 

Yours, Ac, 

A EATtOKAL FoRMAUsT. 
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f .EVBKINO LIX« 

On hguring the Health in Attempts to impro^ 

Beauty, 
Bin, 
UMdXR a f^gned name^ or without a name, I can 
venture to divulge some errors and misfortunes which 
I should not choose to acknoidedge in my own per- 
son, lest my friends should derkte me. 

From the information of my looking*glass^ and the 
praises of nly friends, I was led to conclude at a very 
4^]y age that I was beautiful. As it is natural to 
pay the first attention to that on which we chiefly 
'value ourselves^ I devoted much time and care to the 
contemplation and improvement of my face. The 
smallest pimple or rednesagave me great uneasiness ; 
but there was one blemish which almost broke my 
l\eart. One ofmy fore teeth grew irregularly, and 
Iiad at one corner the appearance of decay. This 
alone I imagined sufficient to counterbalance the e^ 
feet of all my other graces. But as I read the pre- 
tensions of dentists in their advertisements, my mor* 
tification did not yet terminate in despair. 
" I applied to an operator, who confidently assured 
me that he could replace my tooth, by an art known 
only to himself, in such a position as to render my 
rowa of ivory and pearls, as he was pleased to call 
them, perfiBttly unparalleled. I submitted to his hand, 
and he twistea a wire round my teeth, which for six 
weeks gave me exquisite torment ; but the hope of 
removing the blemish afforded me solace under it. 
The pain, and the peculiar diet which I was ordered 
to pursue, brought on a fever which killed all the roses 
in my cheeks, and bad nearly killed me. The wires 
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were taken out, and my tooth remained nearly in the 
same situation. 

As I had suffered so much in attempting to do 
violence to nature, I resolved to submit to her in fu« 
ture with patience; but the little appearance of decay, 
which I have hinted at before, became a black spot, 
and prognosticated, as the doctor said, an approach- 
mg' cariesi This was tenafying indeed! Any thiD9 
en earth was tolerable in comparison with a comft 
Nay> I know, not whether, in the agonies of. my mind 
on the apprehensions of it, I should not have solKi 
Btitted cbeerfi^ly to death, rather than have lived 
with a bkdc speck on a front tooth. But hope onoe 
more. shone upon my bosom« A kind dentist re^ 
stored ray spirits^ by dedariog that he was possessed 
of an art which would prevent all bad consequences, 
and continue the beauty of my pearly ornaments, set 
between rubies (for so he expressed himself), un- 
sullied during life. 

The remedy was i transplantation* I submitted. to 
extraction with a stoical heroism. A chimney sweeper, 
who attended at my side, parted with his best 
tooth for a. shilling, and it was planted reeking with 
blood and warm with life, in the socket whence my 
odious tooth with the black speck had been just 
drawn. I was now in a state of exultation. I thought 
my gums might defy old age and decay, and gloried 
in the idea of having almost found out the art of re* 
juvenescence. My triumph was but transient. A 
tumour and inflammation ensued. The pain I suf. 
fered is not to be described ; but I was still a heroine, 
animated with the idea that the pain was but for a 
short time, and that the happiness would be for life. 
. I became so ill as to be under the necessity of see- 
ing medical advice. Shame prevented me from in- 
forming my physician of the cause of my illness. He 
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was lit a loss to accouBt for it ;i)ut from the appear, 
ance was. iniluced to prescribe large .dosea of merf 
cury. The disease still continued^ and I lost several 
of nijr teeth and a great part of m j gums and palate. 
My iips were distorted^ or corroded, in a frightful 
manner. The physician at last insisted on tm ne- 
cessity of my undergoing what he called a salivation. 
He.«ttd my life depended upon iU' I submitted^ and 
preserved my existence; but how shall I describe 
what I ikh on looking into the-gliass! .Every appear* 
aaee of old age and deformity. I will ^ave to yomr 
imagini^icm the ideas of horror and grief whidi tor«i 
mented my heart; I save up all pretensions.to beanty^ 
as indeed I well mi^t ; for my countenance was the 
picture of every thing disgustfiiU* Think of paleness 
tinged with a livid yellow^ a shrivelled skin^ distorted 
lips, and toothless gums. . 

I find i^Kw inquiry, that the person whose, tooth 
had been placed in. my gums, was labouring utader « 
complication of the filthiest of diseases, and that the 
tooth inoculated them all on me. I have heard that 
I am not the only viclim to such follies and unnotu* 
ral pittctices. I understand the transplanting of teeth 
is dangerous, even when the person from whom it is 
taken is healthy ; but is it likely that a* healthy duid 
temperate person would part with his! teeth) ibv 
money ? He who can submit to this, must be an abii 
ject wretch, and one whose veracity, if he declares 
himself healthy, can never be safely relied on. 

That my life is spared, is a mercy scarcely deservi* 
ed. I hope to spend it in acquiring a more solid 
mind and judgement than I possessed, when, from the 
dictates 'Of vanity, I suffered myself to consent to an 
unnatural violence, cruel to another, and most 
injurious to myself. It will contribute something to 

M 2 
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alone for my folly, if^ by coihmutoioalii^g the conse- 
quences of it| I warn others from its imitation. Adieth; 



SIR, 

It pleased JProvidence to giveme a strdng consttttt- 
lion ; and leading a life of perfect ease and plen^, f 
began, at the age of eighteen, to grow rather plump, 
not to say fat and corpulent. Shocking epidiets 
those ! and to avmd their being applied to me, I re* 
solved to have recourse to such methods aslhadheard 
were effectually used in reducing the body to a mo- 
derate si«e. I drank vinegar copiously and all acida 
that I could procure. I lived upon vegetable, scarcely 
tasting animal food. I laced so ti^hUy, as to squeese 
myself into half my natural dimensions; and I sweated 
mysdf every dav between two feather beds till I was 
reSsdy to faint. These methods were not unsuccessful. 
I gradually shrank to a * lady all skin and bone.' I 
feh great complacency in success; but I was little 
acquainted with the consequences which were diordy 
to ensue. The state of debility to which I had re- 
duced myself, soon brought on what the physicians 
called an < atrophy.' And a most shocking figure £ 
made. I looked in the glass with many a wishful 
sigh after my departed plumpness. I was obliged to 
call in a physician, who, discovering the cause cuf my 
disorder, recommended what is jocosely termed kitdb* 
en physic. He gradually led me from milk and eggs 
to roast beef, plum pudding, port, and ale. He says, 
I was at death's door, and mdeed I believe it ; Ibr 
my face, in my lookins-glass, lodced just like a 
Death's head sculptured on a tomb-stone. I now 
bugb and grow fat ; ^nd, thank Hc^ven^ am in ii 
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&ir way of recovering some ^are of tbat health 
which I fodSshly destroyed. I hope my example 
will warn others from falling into similar dangers, 
who may not have strength of constitation sufficient 
to escape them. It is a sectet that must go no further ; 
but I am to be married next week to a gentleman of 
Unge fortune, and every other qualification requisite 
fo make the state happy. If I had continued so 
ihin and ghastly as I once was^ I believe he would as 
soon have thought of marrying one of the skeletons 
if^-tSurgeons' H^. Adieu* 

r -. 



« 

Another correspondent informs me that, having 
pimples in her face, she clandestinely purchased a 
quack medicine, which she took without advice and 
without judgement, till at last she brought on a dis- 
order which had nearly proved fatal. 

I have heard many complain of having caught 
oolds^ fevers, and a long train of dreadful diseases, 
by dressing in the fashion on first coming out after 
along confinement in their bed-chamber. 
« Many also complain of nervous weaknesses, occa- 
(sioned by an abstinence, such as hermits and ana- 
diorites hardly ever practised, an abstinence from 
such kinds and quantities of food as are really neces- 
sary to the support of nature, an abstinence proceed- 
ing from a desire to preserve their shape, and to per- 
petuate their youth and beauty, but which causes 
extreme debility and premature old age. 
c X wish young ladies to be duly sensible of the 
yalue of health as well as of beaut v- Beai;ty indeed is 
■scarcely compatible with ill health ; but if it were, it 
really would be a bad exchange to give up health for 
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beauty. Under Che languor of disease, and the tor- 
ment of pain, many will one day lament that desire 
of improving their persons which led them in their 
youth to violate nature, and to weaken the fbunda- 
tion of the whole fabric, while they were endeavour- 
ing to decorate the front. 
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EvxviKO LX. 

On the iU'Usage to xxtiich the Instructors of Ymdh are 

sometimes exposed. 

On croit sottem^t qu'fl est plus hononble de ooodnifv en qna- 
lite 4ie capitaine, une troupe d'ouvriers, ou de peywis, qn'on 
namme soldats, cpie de oomnHuider a de jeones eeigiienn, ct 
de Icur former le ooeur et Tcqurit. Cabagoioi,!. 

As nothing contributes more to the encoun^ment 
and increase of excellence in a profession &n the 
honour bestowed upon it, pnd Uie esteem ir4 which 
it is held by the world ; it is an useful and laudable 
effort, which some benevolent writers have made^ to 
raise employments of great importance to society, 
from the contempt into which they have unfortu- 
nately fallen. 

Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education ; yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession which is to administer it. Tne world is 
governed by names ; and with the word Pedagogue 
has been ludicrously associated the idea of a pedant, 
a mere plodder, a pet^ tyrant, a gerund-grinder, 
and a bum-brusher. 

Bat as the profession is not only in the very first 
degree useful to society, but attended with peculiar 
hardships and difficulties, it deserves the recompense 
and aHeviation of public esteem. 

The schoolmaster's employment has been com. 
pared to the punishment inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Sisyphus. His labour knows no end ; for, 
supposing one set of scholars at one time to be at- 
tentive and to improve^ yet they are succeeded soon 



after by new scholars, aod the whole work iaU>i»^ 
recommenced. 

He languishes over the repetition of rules aod . 
precepts *, which have nothing amusing to his fanc^» 
or improTing to his imderstanding. He goes ms 
round like the mill-horse, and his ears ring with cas^^; 
declensionSy genders, conjugations, Propria mue mh, 
ribus ; As in pr/Bienti ; HiCf heec^ hoc; ana 4is doft^ 
dum, . .r. J 

. He is conversant with those who continue in ^i^^ 
company unwillingly, and. are impatient to.b^^O)»#d(| 
with the petulant, the peevish, the idle, the inatten?/ 
tive, the ungratefbl, and. the refractory f . t 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his eai« ao^ 
seldom relieved from noise. His patience ahd tem»rr 
per are continually put to trial : he bears about hu^ 
an instrument of torture, and is frequently obliged, 
to inflict punishment wi^ the reluctant severity of 
dn executioner. 

If he spare. the rod, he must be often busied ia* 
reprimanding^, admonishing, remonstratifiig, and adn 
vising those who hate him for his pains ; and^ if theY, 
can have no other revenge, delight in giving iimefisi* 
ness, by teasing the temper of their best fnend, theth 
ibster-mther. Few occupatioBs exet^cise the tempetv 
or tend more to spoil it, than that of a conETcient&iM 
schoolmaster. 

He is liable to hourly insult and aflronting beha<« 
viour from the senior bop, who resent with ranoH 

* " Qjuid injucundissimtiin in scholA mihi visum sit^ fafe^bqp;- 
iDam eadem pensa retractandi, eosdemque viciefi vel tiides 
scriptomni errores conrigendi necessitatem.** . Geskxr. 

f *«. <^uaxn ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueros, inter 
inyitos plerumque, et substrictis veluti auriculis, boram, qua^ 
se carcere emittat, expectantes; inter petulantes, mowfsos^ 
pigros,reluctantes disciplinsei'V Geav^tu, ^ 
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im» Tinilence tbe ezciciK of tfaii diM%iiae on lln». 
selves, wliidi they at the nmt tine hsto. eenie 
eiKNigh to know is no moie than the iiiittr'i daMj 
compels him to enforce. 

• He IS exposed to continnni m ttnaw escatrtieiu 
The tongue of eveiy boy m hh sdiooly howeier sflly 
or maliaousy has a tale to tdl ooDcennng his sop* 
posed mistakes, his nusmanagenient, his seTeritr, hk 
partiality, his parsimony. Himsdf and hk mmily 
ar^ painted to the lather and mother, and to all com- 
pany, lathe blackest coloan which malioe can iiw 
vent, and inexperience conceive. 

The master is blamed for the fiudts of natme. A 
boy is stupid or idle, and learns nothing. He is re- 
moved in wrath ; the master loses his smlar and the 
emoluments attending him ; but that isnotsofiicient* 
he loses something of his peace and his duwsctcr: 
for the boy is removed by those ' who must all^gie 
some fauk to justif|r the removal/ Thej cannot 
bear that an imputation should laU on the boy ; and 
therefore the whole load of censure, aggravated with 
a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the master. 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
the necessity of throwing blame on the hoy, which 
his eenerosity wiU often not permit; or if a legard 
to himself and justice conpeb hhn to speak, the of- 
fence idready given is aggravated beyond all bouids» 
and both the boy and his friends become imptocaUe 
enemies and bitter slanderers for life*. 

These are only a few among the many evils which 
attend a profession highly uwful^ and even neces* 

* " mud in primis ttgre lerebflm, si ram boni me viri offl- 
Po functum esse puttreoiy etpostwhitinn Tenirent mecum et 
questum injuriam 11, quorum me Uberis optaae consuiuisse, 
niihi cDDstaiet'^ ^ssmw 
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swry to the existence 6t society. It wiH be itrged, 
that in some cases there are the alleviations of luore ; 
and it must be confessed that, the world is not so 
bad as not to famish many boys of a docile and 
amiable disposition, and many parasts who are grate- 
ful and candid. But still there are few employments 
attended with more irksome labour, ihore Hable to 
lU-^usage, and leds well rewarded by those whom it 
most essentially serves^ than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master's house, and not from 
the business of instruction and the labour of a school. 
And where the pupils are lodged and boarded in. the 
superintendant's house, his trouble is ten-fold greater, 
and the ill-usage to which he is exposed not to be 
described by language* 

The caprice and ill-humour of many boys is such 
as never can be si^isfied. As, on the tme hand, they 
know little of the true nature of things, $o, on the 
other, they are prone to judge of all they /see with 
precipitancy. As they have not yet felt the ill-usage 
of the world, so they want that sort of sympathy for 
others which experience only can teach. They cen- 
sure all who are concerned with them, and happen 
to displease them, without judgement and without 
mercy. They delight in doing mischief andjnjuries 
for diversion ; and^ consequently, the superintebdant 
of a number of boys in his own house, has. an office 
something like that of a keeper of a mad-house^ a 
gaol, or a collection of wild beasts, but much more 
unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men sonaetimes submit 
to this task voluntarily.. They certainly do> and 
upon- the principle of choosing the least of two jevils^ 
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l<r k k better thftii to. starve^ and to iiivohe a lanrily 
ia ail Uie evib of indigence. 

Waiit is the soorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is turned to ridicule. Datosn's Jut. 

Hard necessity forces them to submit to the yoke ; 
and when their shoulders have become galled till 
th^y Bre callous^ they bear it with a patient insensi- 
bilihr. 

Yet if we take our ideas of the business of the in- 
structor from a poet^ what can be more pleasurable ? 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 

To teaph the young idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 

To breathe tfad'enllyening spirit,' and to fix 

The gien&ovB ^j^brpose in ithe glowing bicast ; 

Oh speak the joy!——- Thomsok. 

If there were no perverseness, obstinajcy^ ingratitude, 
and stupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart, might 
be deligliif uL There is something truly agreeable in 
assisting the efforts of a youthful mind which is at^ 
once ipgenious and ii^enuous. And certainly many 
yirtues maybe advantageously exercised in o^ariog 
with iU-usage, and doing good to those who hate and. 
despise you*. 

* Xhe following sentimcoito of a tchoolouster are worthy of 
the most benevolent patriot and philosopher ; " Jam vero partem 
niifai non dicam generosus.sedhumanus yidetur, cuinon maxi-. 
mam voluptat^m adferat ingens quae in schola oiTertur, ben^ fa- 
dendi occasio. Ducunturm scholas etfidei pneceptorum com- 
mittuntur parri homines, rerum onmium imperiti et rudes, ad. 
vitia omnia procUves. Quod majus preestari vel ipsis, vel pa^ 
rentibus ipsorum et cognatis, vel reipublicae adeo, beneficium 
potesty quam si rudibus animis ea in8tillentur,unde pro stupidis, 
pmdentes ; pro mutis, infantibus certd, facundi ; pro nuditiosis 
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It is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and'one's country, and I admire the philanthropy of 
those who, from bo pure a motive, arc influenced to 
undergo labours so severe, contumelies eo insulting, 
slanders bo unjust, ingratitude bo baee. I fear the 
number is small : 
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The greater part submit to the labour with the com- 
mon stimulus of human exeriion, the hope of gain; 
and when it is considered that parents purchase not 
only ease and exemption front the toil of instructioa 
anil the trouble of their children's ill-humour, not 
only accomplishmetits useful and ornamental, but 
also food, Hccommodationa, and habitation for their 
offspring, the gain of tile masters should not be con- 
sidered as earned too easily. If the masters acquit 
themselves well in an undertalung so arduous, iney 
are justly entitled not only to profit but to honour. 

It'l should be asked, to what purpose are these 
observations on the ill-treatment of schoolmasters t 
I should answer, that they are intended to vindicate 
from contempt an order of men at once useful and 
oppressed ; to induce parents to become more can- 
did and considerate in their behaviour to them ; and 
to persuade masters themselves, actuated by a due 
eense of their own value in society, to scorn that 

et lurplbus bcncRd Gant et honesti ; pro imjnis denique, Chris- 
tiimi? Si doctonua o^en Hant boiii tiri, qui et euia uipcreiM 
rebus, et prs«diii esse suia fiimiliis, et ornate rempublicam, pro 
cupUi qui^ue sua, possim ? Equidem liquido canfirmare pos- 
sum hm: me lel sola cogitaiionc, sicpe abstersisae, quie oflere- 
luLitur, raolcslias ; salis cinn]ieu5aMn labores judiciuse mens, « 
m ulUrusique Ule fiuctus, queni inodu dixi, perve-. 
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meanness, submission, and obaequioiunets, which ii 
vites and almost justices contempt. ' 

It un fortunately happens that many masters, in a 
dependent state, exhibit a servility of manners which, 
while it flatters the weak pareot, disgraces the di- 
dactic profession. ' Purse-proud parents are too apt 
to consider all whom they pay, as servants ;' and to 
require an obsequiousness in the instructors of their i 
children, incompatible with the spirit of a liberal mao I 
worthy to superintend a liberal education! They ' 
demand a slavish disposition in him, whom they wish 
to teoch their children liberality both by precept and , 
example. Men of sense and liberal minda cannot 
aiibmit patiently. Others occupy their place, and 
succeed by adulation and by the mean arts ot'pleai* 
log ; and thus 19 the pi'ofetsion degraded, and edu- 
cation becomes, instead of a fine philosophical pre. 
paration for the conduct of life, a mere mechanical 
skill in writing, reading, spouting, casting account«i 
dancing, fencmg, and fiddling. And thus it must be^ 
while masters attend more to pleasing the parent's 
vanity, submitting to his pride, and complying with 
his folly, than to serving the pupil in the rugged path ' 
of an honest disdpliae. The Doctor Itocks always 
had more patients than the Akensides, the Adding* 
tons, the Heberdens, and the Pitcairnes, In no 
profMsion are there more arrant quacks than in Ihs 
didactic. 
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•On some Effects of long Separatum in the married 

State: 

I PRESENT my reader with the following letters; 
which describe a situation in private life. 

My dear Hasband, 

I write not to upbraid you. I entertain a sincere 
fiff^ctioa for yo.u, and 90 unkind usage shall ever 
removQ it. I write oply to let you know the statp. 
q£ thps^ wfaqm you have unfortunately abandoned, 
yqur children and your wife. 

Fame has informed me, with top much authenti- 
Qity« that you have found another objeqt of yo|^. 
iQve, and that I shall, see your face no more. I, 
who had expected yoijr return from the East Indies 
with painful anxiety, who had counted the sloi^r. 
hours which parted you from me,— think how I was 
shocked at hearing you wquld. visit England no more, 
and that you had settled with a mistress in th^ 
SQuth of prance, It was for your sake, as well as 
my Qwq, that I lamented. You wept against iny 
earnest entreaties;' but it was with a desire, which I 
thought sincere, to provide a genteel maintenance 
for our four little ones, whom you said you could 
not bear to see brought' up to the evils of poverty. 
I might now lament Qie disappointment in not shar- 
ing the expected riches which I hear you have 
amassed, but I scorn it. What are riches com- 
pared to the delight of sincere affection ! I deplore 
the loss of your love ; I deplore the frailty which 
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has involved you iti error, and wili, I am sure, as 
such mistaken eotiduct must^ terminate in misefy. • 

But I mean not to remonstrate. It is^ alas ! too 
hite. I only write to you to acquaint you with tlie 
health and some other circUmstancto of myself and 
those little ones whom you once loved. 

Tlie large house in which you left us in Harley* 
street could not be supported without an expense 
which the little sum you left behind could not long 
i^upply. I have relinquished it, and retired to a neat 
little cottage in a village fifty miles^ from London* 
We can make no pretensions to elegance ; but we live 
ih great neatness, -and, by strict oeconomy, sujpply 
our moderate wants with as much comfort as our de^ 
solate situation will allow. Your presence, my love, 
Would make the little cottage a palace. 
• Poot Emily, who is grown a fine girl, has been 
working a pair of ruffles for you, and often, as shd 
plies her needle, repeats with a sigh. When will my 
dear papa return ? The others are constantly asking 
itie the same questioa ; and little Henry, as soon as 
he began, to talk, learned ta lisp^ in the first sylla-- 
hies he ever uttered. When will papa come home ? - 
' Sweet fellow ! tie is now sittmg on his stool by 
toy side, and as he sees me drop a tear, asks me 
why I cry, for papa will come home soon. He and 
his twobrothdrs are frequently riding on ]^our walk- 
ing^cane, and take particular ddight in it because 
it is papa's. 

I ae assure you I jiever open my lips to them on 
the ' cause of your absence. But I cannot prevail 
with myself to bid them cease to ask when you will 
return, though the question frequently extorts a 
tear (which I hide in a 8mile)> and wrings my soul> 
while I suffer in silence. 

I have taught them to mention you with the 

N 2 
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when yoa aspired to the affections of one wIiq ia de- 
serang of a man of spint, and ■ i ■ 

Yours no more. 

Till I receired this I never thought of your letter. 
Indeed, as I knew your hand, I never opened it; 
tor it reached me when I was intoxicated witli 
newly-acquired opulence, and a variety of vicious 
gratifications. 

It has indeed afforded me satisfaction, as vou 
kindly intended it, to find that my poor chilJren 
have such a mother to compensate the injuries of a 
deluded father. 

The wound inflicted by my antagonist, who is. 
also a married man, is in a vital part ; and there is; 
not, as I have told you, the least hope of recovery. 
I can scarcely wish it, unless it were to repent of 
my transgressions ; for I should be ashamed to see 
my injured Emilia, and the presence of the little 
ones would break my heart. I have had time to 
make a will; and the sum which I havelefl, though 
little in comparison with what I acquired abroad", 
will, I confide, under your care, supply a decent 
competency. 

Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my dear 
cnildren, and remember that the father who cruelly 
deserted you, lived a wretch in consequence of his 
unkmdness, and died prematurely. It was the last 
satisfaction he had, that he lived to see his error, 
and to ask God and his family forgiveness. Fare* 
well ; and may you and your dear chUdren avoid 
the misery by avoiding the wickedness of your hus- 
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Tlie silent grief of the 'amiable Emilia can easily 
be conceived. But her own heart and her children 
consoled her. She had brought up her children 
virtuously, and furnished them with useful know- 
ledge to the best of her power : and they repaid her 
by gratitude and good conduct. The adaition to 
their very little fortune was opulence to those who 
had not expected it. 

When time had mitigated hef grief, I have often 
heard her in conversation lament the situations which 
cause married persons to separate at a great distance, 
and for a long time, which, in some minds, are apt 
to erase the traces of affection; and she has spoken 
with warmth against that avarice which drives peo- 
ple who have a competency, and mi^ht reasonably 
be contented at home, to foreign climes in pursuit 
of enormous wealth, which Providence, as a punish- 
ment for avarice, frequently renders the Qccasioo 
oC misery. 
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Evening LXII. 

» 

On coTifounding Religion torth SwperstUim* 

Horum emm sentential omnium non modo superstitionem toI«^ 
lunt, in qua inest Timor tnants Deorum ; sed etiam Befi« 
gionem, qu« Deorum pio cultu continetur. 

Cic. De Nat. Deorum, lib. i 42. 

Such is the imperfection of language, that words 
cannot be found to discriminate all the variety of 
ideas of the human mind with that degree of preci- 
sion which is necessary to avoid error. 4* ff^i^X 
many mistakes in morals arise from the abuse of 
words, which are too often either voluntarily or ma- 
levolently misunderstood and misapplied. The Chris- 
tian religion has always suffered by this perversion. 
It suffers at this time, smce it is denominated i>y those 
who impiously endeavour to injure its caase^ a 
mode of Superstition. Though man boasts much of 
his reason, it is really astonishing to consider how 
few exercise it with effect. Give any thing a bad 
name, and the majority of mankind will abominate it 
without examination, merely in consequence of the 
first impression which they hastily received from a 
misapplied appellation. 

The freetnmkers of this age, who dignify them<* 
selves with the name of liberal philosophers, hesitate 
not to stigmatize all religion with the name of super- 
stition. They who wish to be esteemed men of li- 
beral minds, and who abhor the ridicule and censure 
which attend the bigot, are but too ready to Join 
with the pretended philosophers in exploding reli- 
gion. To avoid the epithet of superstitious, which 
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conveys to them the idea of wvymess, thejr are nsii 
and precipitate enough to reject all the eomfoitable 
offers which religion readies out to her sincere Tota. 
ries. The very name frightens them ; and if they 
resolve not to fear God, it is very certain that th^ 
are sadJy afraid of man. They dare the vengeance 
of Omnipotence ; but they cannot stand agunst the 
ridicule of a pert witling and the sarcasm of a mi- 
nute philosopher. 

He must know little of the history of mankind, 
who shall deny that superstition has prevailed in all 
ages and all nations, and caused much cruelty and 
misery. Man has a natuiral tendency to snpersti* 
tion. Feeling himself weak and miserable, he is 
teady to fly to any thing which his fancy su^ests to 
him as a refuge in distress; A stock or. a stone be- 
comes the object of his adoration. He is ready to 
inflict on himself the most excruciatiag torments, 
or to suffer them from others, if he is once persuad- 
ed that he can thus appease an anery Deity. Na- 
tural affection dies at tne command of superstition. 
A child is sacrificed wiUi alacnt^, if the devotee is 
taught, that with such sacrifices Uodis well pleasec|« 
Every thing yields to the devout pbrensy. That 
every philanthropist should ther<^fore en4eavour to 
prevent its diffusion among mankind, is to be ex- 
pected and applauded. But l^t him not, through 
carelessness or violence, root up a salutary plant m 
his endeavour to eradicate a weed. Religion is the 
medicine of human life, as Superstition is its bane. 

In this enlightened age there is little danger of 
gross superstition. The darkness of ignorance was 
necessary to give to the bugbears of imagination the 
appearance of reality. Opinions are examined in 
this country with that freedom which our happy con- 
stitution allows, and thai perspicacity which a muU 
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tttude of well-infornied understandings must reason- 
ably be supposed to possess. The national religion 
is tnerefore professed in all its native purity, and they 
who presume to call it superstition, only prove their 
own wickedness and vahit^. 

Such vanity must be wicked, though, at the same 
time, it owes much of its origin to folly. Weak 
men often ^seek nothing further than the applause of 
their company. They appear wonderfully wise in 
their own eyes, if they can astonish their neigh- 
bours by the singularity or the boldness of their opi- 
nions. Such men are to be known, whenever a re- 
l^ious idea is introduced, by a significant sneer of 
contempt, or an uplifting of the eye-brows with' an 
flfir of conscious superiority; If the language of gri- 
mace is not sufficiently understood, they think it 
necessary to suggest a hint, "that they look upon 
all such superstitious stuff as unworthy men 
of sense," (by wbich they rtkem to characterize 
themselves,) *< and fft only to scate children and old 
women. For their own parts, they must congratu- 
late themselves that they are emancipated from the 
horrid slavery of prejudice.'' 
• Nevertheless It would appear, on a fair examina- 
tion, that these arrogant talkers are only half 
learned, and, that pride fills up' the mighty void of 
sense ; yet« such is the confidence with which they 
speak, that the young and the weak are often se- 
duced by them, and become their disciples. Thus 
their sect is increased in numbers^ and their arro- 
gance increases in a much greater proportion. 

They teach their disciples that religion owes its 
rise to subtle politicians, and its support to the arts 
of priestcraft. It is at once a melancholy and an un- 
deniable truth, that religion has been hypocriticnUy 
abused by statesmen and ecclesiastics to serve the 
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purposes of avarice and ambition* But will canriU 
lers never desist from arguing against the use of a 
thing from its abuse, afaUacy unworthy a man of 
common understanding or common honesty ? I re^ 
probate .those politicians and those priests who have 
attevapted to avail themselves of religion as an arti- 
&Qe to promote their secular designs. They are more 
detestable than the open and declared uidielieven 
If he is honesty he is an object oi compassion rather 
than contempt ; but. those actful politicians, who 
think to drive men to slavery, or obedience as they 
call it, by frightening them with the phantoms of re-<> 
ligion which they do not themselves, believe, deserve 
the vengeance of society. It. will be said, that they 
mean to preserve good order by promoting superstt* 
tion. I cannot .call that good . order which is pre^ 
served oi^y by the deceit and hypocrisy of the rulers: 
Good order requires that men capable of so mean 
deceit should not be the governing part of society. 
Their vary pre-eminence disturbs good order. The 
only good order which they really wish to promote is, 
th^t tame acquiescence among the lower ranks, which 
allows themselves to lord it over a subject world. 

It js Yery true that religion contributes to secure 
9 peaceable acquiescence in good government. This 
is one among its many beneficent effects ; but it is 
not true that religion is only the invention of politi. 
cians, and a naere state engine to effect tranquillity.- 
It orginates in the human mind from the spontaneous 
feelings of nature. In the. most unenlightened coun- 
tries, where no pretensions were ever made to reve- 
lation, traces of it are to be found. Nothing but 
ignorapcie. united with depravity <;an deny the founda- 
tions of natural religion. Every good mind admit- 
ting natural religion by the light of natural under- 
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sUnding, will rejoice to find to many pfooft of tbe 
Christian revelation. 

To fear God is the best method of acqairing that 
.true courage whidi fears nothing else. The fear of 
God arises not from a timorous and weak mind, as 
the infidel pretenders to philosophy represent it. I 
appeal to ikcts in the history of mankind. Hare 
' not the bravest and best men m all i^es and nations 
displayed a reverential awe of God ? If only the 
weak had patronized religion, it would long ago 
have been exploded* The examples and arguments 
of the best and wisest of mankmd have operated, 
under the direction of Providence, in continuing in 
tlte world, that source of all true comfort, a due sense 
of religion. The vain and the wicked have endea- 
voured to destroy it, and they have always succeeded 
with a few ; but they have not been able to prevail 
universally ; neither will . they ; for it is founded on 
the rock of truth, and the gates qffidl shall not pre* 
vail against it* 

I am sorry to observe the philosophy of Epiciiros 
gaining ground in our country. It might be called 
the philosophy of Satan. It is destructive of every 
thing virtuous and good, and equally portends the 
ruin of empires and of human nature. It flatters 
human depravity so ^uch, that nothing can impede 
its. progress but the counteracting prevalence of 
Christian principles -and practices. 
. I. therefore seriously exhort all who are Christiana 
indeed, to dare to profess what they believe, and to 
discountenance error by the native fortitude of truth. 
The misfortune is, that the modest Christian is too 
often restrained by his love of peace, and by hi» 
humility, from standing up in the defence of the 
(ios];)el ; while the patrons of error, incited by va« 
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ipihy, and a matigQant desire of rendering others as 
wicked and iniserabje as themselves, are indefatiga- 
ble ift the diftuaian of ii^ir opinions.. It becomes the 
dut^ ofthejiotere Christian to exert himself, when 
aoMiaren ouikiply , and wheiv the scorner declares 
;tbe Christian religion, like all other religions, to be 
' otiij ¥ a ntade qf supa^tianJ* . 

iOn tixe Maciiiavellian principle of using religion 
as an engine of state» let nie ask the pretended plii- 
iMo^phersy-hoiir the most important transactions of 
kkiH life, and iiov the business of courts of judica- 
ture can proceed,, when the doctrine shall be success- 
lolly diffused, that Christianity is but an artful delu- 
mm to enUirail the vulgar ? Will an oath be then bf 
ftny^roeor obligation?, These philosophers are more 
jojurious to the interestsof sliciety, than many male- 
iactocs who are by the laws of their country capitally 
convicted. They destroy the v«Ty root of all civil 
and moral virtue, 'f hey are teachers of vice, not 
of timid and reluctant vice, but of vice which dares 
the broadest day-light, and boldly defends itself on 
avowed principle. 

I will conclude with adding one suggestion, which, 
though it may not find universal approbation, will, 
I think, deserve it. I am persuaded that a good man 
ought to be cautious of expressing himself with scorn 
and contempt even on the subject of those many 
false religions which prevail in the world, and which 
may justly deserve the name of superstition ; for it ap- 
pears to me, that God Almight3r, as a benevolent 
being, must always be pleased with intentional ser- 
ttce and obedience, though the mode of performing 
it should be erroneous. At least, I believe it will 
admit no doubt, that God will be better pleased with 
the zeal of the most superstitious, than with the im* 
piety and presumption of the unbelieving philoso- 

VOL. II. o 
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|>her> who proudly imagiDes his own reason to be the 
istandard oi all truth and propriety. 

These unhappy dupes of pride will, I dare say, at 
3bnie future day, find their error refuted, if not by 
argument, yet by the slow punishments of an aven- 
ging God. For great and terrible is the Lord God 
omnipotent. Who may abide his wrath ? " If his wrath 
be kindled, yea but a little, blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him." 

Blessed indeed are they who throughout life have 
served their God with devotion and humility. God 
shall make all tlfeir bed in their sickness. Life to 
them shall be pleasant, as a journey through a de^ 
lightful country warmed .and enlightened by the sun ; 
and death shall be to them disarmed, of his terrors ; so 
that, both in life and at deaUi, they shall experieqce 
•the truth of that declaration, whidi teaches us, that 
the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
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EVBMIKG LXlil. 

On suffering the Judgement to be misled by Wit on 

rdigums Subjects* 

4 
* • • I 

To be remarkable for that lively and creative power 
of the mind which invents such ideas as are bothf 
pleasing and surprising, by their truth and novelty, 
It a distinction greatly to. be valued. It is to pos- 
sess a power of diffusing a charm oYi every subject, 
and of striking conviction in the mind with an in- 
stantaneous impulse. There is no doubt but that 
the Giver of every good ^h intended that it should 
be productive of beneficial effects. It is certainly 
conducive to cheerfulness, and enlivens the dulb 
identity of common life. It ridicules folly ; and, by 
ridicuhng, frequently corrects it. It often decides 
with momentary intmtion on subjects of which plod- 
ding industry has laboured only to augment the 
obscurity. None, I believe, will indulge a general 
invective against wit, but those who are destitute' 
of it. 

Wit has sometimes been used as an auxiliary to 
reason in the defence of religion. , Dr. South pos- 
sessed a share of abilities which were sufficient to' 
brandish any weapon which he chose to employ^ 
Wit in his hand was sharp and irresistible, and made' 
its way like the scymitar or the battle-axe. He was 
one of the ablest champions of the church. He is 
not only a wit but a solid reasoner. His learning 
is equal to his natural endowments. Wit enlivens 
the mass of his erudition, as the leaven leaveneth 
a farinaceous substance. Dr. South exerted his wit 
to so^good purposes, and with so much effect, that 

o2 
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he is most deservedly placed in a high rank among 
the many excellent preachers who have adorned 
this country. Yet a sincere admirer of him cannot 
but wish that he had not deformed his writings with 
some expressions . which, though not destrtute of 
humour, must be condemned as vulgar and inde- 
corous. 

Dr. Home, the Bishop of Norwich, who dis- 
covered a genuine spirit of piety in his writings, and 
displayed the beauty of holiness in all its charms, 
&a& attacked the philosophy of Hume with the arms 
of ridicule. Indeed! many parts of Hume^s philoso- 
phy appear to carry with tnem their own- refutation 
by inherer^ absurdity ; but they fall intq the hands 
of those* whose want of learning and of principles 
induces them to admit the arguments of sophistry 
in defenpe of libertinism^ Dr; Home justly sup* 
posed that the admirers of Hume were more likely^ 
to be disabused of their error by the fear of derision, 
than by any force of argumentation. He has indeed 
derided both Hume and the Humists, as they affect 
to style themselves, with singular success. I only 
wish that the part of his book in. which they are at-* 
tacked could be universally introduced to their no- 
tice. It would operate as an antidote to the poison 
of the sceptic, unless indeed its genuine efl^ct should 
be prevented by the force of established prejudice. 

The latter part of Dr. Hume's Letters upon Infi- 
delity 1 should not have regretted- if it had, been 
entirely omitted. It owes its origin to an obscure 
pamphlet, which would never have emerged/ to no- 
tice by its own strength : and the difficulties of 
many passages in Scripture will never l?e removed, 
to the satisfaction of cavilling sceptics, by the most 
ingenious answer^. . ^ . 

It must be owned, that great caution is required 
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in the use of wit and humour a9 auxiliary to the 
cause of religion. - They induce a levity of mind, 
which is too apt to degenerate to a wanton disre- 
gard of every thing serious. Religion^ like a chaste 
matron, should appear in a dress which excites sen-, 
timents of respect, and forbids familiarity. ' When 
she is introduced to mankind in a grotesque or gay 
attire, she ought to be under the direction <n a 
guide who can teach her to preserve an air of dig- 
nity in the midst o£ her condescension : I mean to 
suggest that wit and humour should never be used 
in religious treatises but by writers whose judgement, 
like that of Dr. Home, is superior to their comic 
abilities ; and whose comic abilities, like Yorick's,, 
would set the table in a roar. 

Wit and humour have indeed been much more 
frequently employed as the enemies than as the 
auxiliaries of Christianity. The natural man, as he 
is styled in the Holy Scriptures, that is, the man 
who is unregenerated by grace, and he also who is 
but little read in theological learning, will find a 
multitude of particulars in Scripture which, with 
but a small share of ingenuity, they may perversely 
turn to ridicule. To be facetious on sacred subjects 
requires more malignity than wit. 

That Voltaire had wit, none can deny but those 
who are destitute of it* In subjects of polite litera- 
ture his wit is always delightful, thougti his judge- 
ment is said to be not always sound; but on sub-^ 
jects which concern things sacred, both his wit and 
his judgement deserve reprobation. Here his wit is 
always misapplied, as well as of^en false. 

But allowing, for the sake of argument, that the 
wit of Voltaire in sacred subjects is pure and excel- 
lent, yet every man of sense and seriousness will 
arm himself with caution before he ventures to give 

o 3 
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it his attbtition. A man has 30 miich to gain or ID 
lose by his religion, that he will net rashly incut the 
daiiger 6f iodiftg all btitef in it; He r^cicdleets that 
the iparkd d^ ^it are often lite the iirb of a nbciar- 
ji^l vapour/ Whtbh ihines- only to adduce,' <fr* lik^ 
sbme ston)!s imbricated by art itf iihitacitm of nltut^i 
at once brtlliSrft arid falwo. 

R^a&bn oDiy, or the powerful ihipulseft of con- 
science, cari Infiu^eYicd a Khan of BStfse ftt nfillifi Of 
religiott. CblA^ifit€ me, if yoa can, he «ri11 bhy/ l^ae 
tsif fe\tgi6iA ii ill-f<^ded, and i^ill' relifi^tllsh if; 
But to cbiivfhce i6 fibt in the Jiowdr of wit'd^iio. 
Its pi^vinc^ i^' th amtiso die ilm^y, a^d hot tb ptt- 
suad\^ the faculty of reason. * • • • « • ' 

It may be rather difB($ult to avoid deldsiOYi wheti 
it appears tinder so pleasing a fbrm-as tlmt of Wit ; 
hut, as religion is cohfe^i^ljr of itifthite coi1$eqtieli(5e 
tb our happiness, let us always prbvfe thfe ifiti^ditf 
of the wit by the touchstone of good sOnse; Ad 
iihphrfial ap)>licatioa Of that teSt will, I ant cbh- 
vJTiced, ali(rays becbme favourable id the result to 
the caiise of Chrisliatoity . If wo ire lod by turibsifj 
to read the wOk-k» bf celebrated wits #hb hatt!f takgft 
the part of iri6de)ity, let tis always diserffHifiatS 
between wit and argunieht, st> as to be atnused Oftljr 
by the wit, and remain unshaken in ohi^ JTsdth till 
the fortress 6f it is blltt6red by the main ftffte Of 
superior arfd cohiroandmg reason. CHi'tstiat^iy bal 
stood Uke a roCk Of ag^s aihidst the wat^d of tlft 
sea^ for many Centuries, '^gaitisl every dttaibk Whe- 
ther of wit or of argtimetity and> Uhd6r tht^ iDfvfftO 
Providence, there is ^Very reason to b^lievO thfal 
it shall stand till time itself shall bo absorbed in 
eternity. 
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Evening LXIV* 

. Oh recent Jmtitutionsjor charitable Purposes* 
Sui inemoxes alios fecere merendo. Vibo. 

I? any, one should be disposed to censure with un- 
charitable severity. the vicious ni.anncr8 of the pre* 
sent agC) I should wish to ]ea4 him through the 
environs of tonclon, and point out to him i%e mo. 
dern palaces erected for the poor and afflicted of all 
denommations. These, I would say, are the trophies 
of Christianity ; and these» we are taught to nope, 
will cover a muititucte of sins, and plead powerfully 
in iPavour of irahsgressors at the mercy-seat of the 
Most High. . 

I was itvalkipg one JSne morning in St. Qeorge'% 
Fields, when ^e sun shining delightfully, gilded the 
ifixes of the numerouis churches in my Yiew» anct 
seemed to smile on the windows of the various pub- 
lic edificeff devoted to charity around me ; when I 
could not help exclaiming^ Surely the great Father 
of us ail, when be looks down with indignation oh 
the crying sins of yon great city, will turn with com- 
placency to these monuments of charity, and blot 
out whole pages from the tremendous volume, where 
he records the plfences of his favourite creature. 

I went on musing on the multitude of charitable 
institutions by which this country is honourably di« 
Btinguished ; and, though former times have many 
illustrious examples of munificence to produce, yet 
I congratulated myself on being born in an age in 
which Christian charity never shone in works of al- 
lowed public utility with greater lusstre. 
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I confined myself, amidst the multitude of noble 
examples which occurred, to those which have ap- 
peared within a few years, and which have been seen, 
m their orisin, by the race of mortals now alive« 

One of Uie first which was suggested to my me- 
mory was that of Mr. Hetherington* I do not re- 
collect that any particular provision had been made' 
for the necessitous blind, labouring under the add!-, 
tional burden of old age ; though, from the dictates 
of common sense and the example of our blessed 
Saviour, it might obviously have been concluded, 
that the blind are in a peculiar manner objects of 
Christian charity. 

Mr. Hetherington has provided comfort for fiffy 
of these objects in perpetual succession, by an an- 
nuity of ten pounds a year each, during the re- 
mainder of their dark pilgrimage. He set a noble 
and almost singular example by bestowing his bene- 
faction while hh was yet alive; and the example has 
been most honourably followed by Mr. Coventry, 
who has made a similar provision for thirty more, 
with a like exemplary bounty during life. 

He again has been imitated by a benefactor, who, 
choosing to do good clandestinely, has alleviated the 
misfortune of an additional thirty, and lefl it to 
heaven only to record his name. Others also have 
added to the store. 

At the very mention of Jonas Hanway, all that h 
benevolent rises to the recollection. The Marine 
Society has two efiects so important, the providing 
for the poor vagabond, and the raising of a nursery 
of seamen, that it is no wonder the name of Hanway, 
to whom it owes its greatest obligations, is held in 
high rank among the charitable benefactors to this 
country. 

Who ever ventured to appear the public advocate 
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^f the ehlniQCiy-^weep^ but Jdnas Hanway? The 
poer infani^ five er six years' odd, witliout shoes 
of {tockJRgs/ aliilosl nakedf alniosl starved, driven 
up the" nar^foif flue of a high ohlmney, driTen by the 
TBnaenttc^M and scourges of an- imperious master^ and 
somellin6& teti4fied with flames ! Thmk of tfaisy ye 
nl<$thefs who cai'cjss your infants in your laps ; and, 
at the same time/ exert your iHterest and abilitiesi 
like' Jctoas Hrniway^ kk pT^venting the employment 
bi hah€B ki a work under which the hardened veteran 
vbigbt sink with paifif terr€fir> and fatigue. There 
yrvtifi indeed n!9 speeies of misery which ^lis iiidef»; 
tigabf^ philantnro{Hst did net endeavour to. relieve; 
Hati|>y had his-^^ties as a writer equalled his 
zeal as a man. ' But his excellent plans -were vome* 
tfmes negleeQ3tl/ or Contemned^ through a deficiency 
of proper eloquence to recommend themr/ Yet for 
what he lnteMe<H^'^ iK4iat he performed, his name 
$ha}( be handed down to late posterity^ while bis bust 
stands erected by gratitude- among the tombs of 
kings/^ {(fid greater than kingSf those who, thougb 
{>Tivdte perstms^- enlightened^the "uiKlerstandtng and 
alleviated the miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

Of Mvi Hei^afdVheroic^pfailanthropy the world 
wanti^ j\e monuoietit more honourable than the loud 
plaudits of his own countrymen. By a strange fbr- 
getfuldessi the ita/te of prisons in this and- other 
pount^ied^ was deplorably neglected, and a degree 
of pantshment was iniflrc(ted by the cold, the damp 
tesfiy thef filtbine^si the wretched diet and acconr- 
modation, imd'the-censequeat -diseases of thedun*: 
geonr far greater than the mest rigorous severity of 
the ' most ; %an^if)ary law» ever intended. Mr« 
Howard,- by -vlsitmg the prisons^ by suggesting inw 
p^oVerfients- in' thetn, by causing a sense of shame 
lb the {conductors of them} and by raising a genera) 
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attention to the subject, has already diffused a gleanr 
of comfort through the dark mansion, where misery 
unutterable sat and pined in hopeless agony. The 
prisoner breathed contagion ; and whether he de- 
served death or not for his crime, he was likely to 
incur it in the loathsome prison, with all the ag* 
gravation of lingering languor. Great as was bis 
misery, few gave thecnselves the trouble to notice 
it. Many feared infection if they approached to 
examine, and many, disgusted with the infamy of 
the guilty, scarcely acknowledged that the wretch, 
in chains, though unconvicted, deserved compafision.' 
But Mr. Howard, regardless of ease and life, in- 
curred every danger, and almost forgot theirjuilings 
in their tooe. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on Mr, Howard's 
praise. Fortunately the public have taken it up ; 
and there is some danger lest panegyric should be 
carried to an excess which frustrates its own intent, 
by creating a sense of excessive plenitude. I must, 
however, unite in reproving those who malignant^ 
stigmatise his noble attempts with the name of 
Quixotism. 

The Society for the Relief of Prisoners confined 
for Small Debts deserves to participate Mr. How- 
ard's fame. 

Many were the prejudices formed against the So* 
ciety instituted for the recovery of drowned persons; 
but let any one place himself a moment in the situa* 
tion of a parent suddenly bereaved of his chihl, and 
if he is not unfeeling in his nature, he will want no 
argument to induce him to give it every encourage- 
ment. .Doubts wiere once entertained of its success ; 
but they may b^e now removed by ocular demonstra- 
tion. It is indeed a most affecting sight to behold 
those who were snatched from the' jaws of death 
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widking ou -the public days- in solemn pfooesdon, 
and paying a gratefal obedience to their restorers. 

The Dispensaries established, and liberally sup* 
ported in various parts of the metropolis, are an 
additional proof of the indefatigable beneficence of 
the present age* 

- But many will be ready to detract from the insti* 
tutors and benefactors, and to say, that these plau- 
sible charities are begun and supported by those 
who mean no more than to gratify their vanity, or 
promote their interest. There is reason to suspect 
that this may, in some instances, be true, but not 
in all; and while so much good is produced, it is 
narrow and invidious to derogate from the pro- 
moters of it, by attributing their activity to selfish 
incitements. 

What can be said of the thousands of unambitious 
and disinterested persons who eagerly crowd to pre- 
sent their guineas in ccmcribution to every useful 
mode of beneficence for which their assistance is 
publicly solicited ? It would be no less unreasonable 
tlian mean to attribute their bounty to vanity, or 
any other sinister consideration. To avoid the very 
suspicion, many give most ample donations and 
conceal Uieir names; but those who do not, ought 
in candour to be supposed desirous of diffusing the 
infiuence of their example and authority, rather 
than of seeking the applause of the world, and the 
reputation of generosity. 

Of the various Hospitals which surround the great 
city, and form a better defence^ for it than the 
str<mgest fortification^ I have said little, because 
th^ were chiefly founded in preceding times ; and 
I widbed, on the present occasion, to be confined 
to recent instances, and to such as have occurred 
within the memory of the rising generation. 
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nroia «l) of 4lioin F am led 40 comdude, f^t idie 
benevolent viitnss. nre Jby . no .me^a dio>i»f sbed 
n^iong 41S, bm thgt diey £ouEiib nme aod. more 
nnder-the-gpdance.iof jiiidgeia8nt.flAd.expM&]MM^^ 
and may they sliU jiaunAh^ and may evjeryr one.te 
anxious to possess a share in |;heni> mat^hQ rmy 
hav» someining to veil thf mnltilaiilft. of hifl Jbwif- 
gr^s^ions when h^ shall lie #uniniboed.io give J9|^ 
his acosHint ^at ithe tribunal of an oauusisient ^m 
almighty Judge ! 



Evening LXV, 

On the Extent of Literature, and the Shorlnass of 
Time Jar its Cultivation. 

WpiLE tlie oJijectB of learning are increased, the 
finie to be spent in pursuit of il is greatly coij- 
Iracted by the modes of modern life. Every year 
pri^d^ces some valuable work to some department (^ 
»cieiice or polite letters, and the accoD^liGlied Bchg- 
Ifir ifi expected, and cannot but wish, to give it som^ 
attention. The art of printing has inultiplied bool^ 
to such a degree, that it is a vain attempt either Uf 
collect or to read all that is e;Kce]Ient, much mor^ 
all that has been published. It becomes necessary, 
iherjefore, to read in the classical sense of the word 
LEGERE, that is, to ■ pick out,' to select th^ most var 
lunble and worthiest objects, not oi)ly tlie best parjtf I 
of books, but, jireviously to tliat selection, to choose i 
out of sn iu^DJtc pumber, the beet books, or at Lea^jt ' 
ihos^ which are b^st pdfiptcd to the particular pur- \ 
suit or employment in life. — Without tliis care tiiere 
)& danger of confusion and ^IstractiuOy of a vain liji- 
bour, and of that poverty which arises from sup 
fliiity ». , 

i'he surface of the glcJse becomes every day morp 
known, enlarges the field of modern liistwy, geogra- ' 
pby, botany, and 111 mi shes new opportunities for the 
Study of h^man paturc. At tlie revival of learning, ' 
yayiig()B and tray^s constituted a very small part qf 
tjie aciii^ar's and philosopher's library ; but at pre- 
sent, in England only, the hooks of this cjass.are suC' 
iiciently numerous to fill a large museum. He who 
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would uaderstand human nature must inspect them, 
and will also find it necessary to have recourse to the 
Dutch and the Frendi travdlers. A man might 
find employment for his life in reading itineraries 
alone. 

The late great improvements in science have mul- 
tiplied books. necessary to be read by the general 
scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes of sci- 
entifical and literarv societies or academies are infi« 
nite. The mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
kingdoms have been accurately examined, and the 
result brought to public view, in crowded and bulky 
tomes. The minutest productions of nature have 
been described with prolixity ; from the hyssop on 
the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from the atom to 
the mountain, from the mite to man, the whale, and 
the elephant. 

The study of antiquities has added greatly to the 
number of books. Politics, history, and law, have 
also crowded the library. 

The field of divinity has been most industriously 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methusalem would be too short to read all the 
theological works of English divines ; to which must 
be added the excellent productions of .France, Hol- 
land, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical learn- 
ing alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume^ would 
occupy a long life, exclusively of all attention to 
practical theology. 

Moral philosophy, both systematical and miscel- 
laneous, is so far extended, that if it is all necessary 
to the conduct of life, every man must die widiout 
^knowing how to live ; for the longest life would not 
afford opportunities for its s^dy. 

Philology and criticism have appeared in books 
which equfu or exceed in number and size, all those 
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origmal wdrks united^ which it vnu their fNrimaiy in"' 
tention to elucidate. 

A sjpecies of books^ iinknown to the ancients, and 
each as are found to attract more readers than any 
others, has arisen in the last century ; I mean ro- 
mances and fictitious histories of private and famOiar 
lifb, under the name of Novels. 

Add to all this a vast (Quantity of poetry or vers^ 
of all kinds, and on all subjects ; add tragedies and 
comedies ; add pamphlets in all their variety^ fugi-^ 
tive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence ; and 
the sum becomes so great as to lead the gei^eral stu- 
dent to a degree of despair. 

I Jiave already said, that not only the work to be 
done has increased upon us^ but the time of doing it 
has decreased, according to the modes of living whidi 
now prevail. 

Early rising is not in vogue* Breakfast, with all 
the apparatus of tea-drinking, occupies a long time. 
The hair must be dressed wiUi taste, or the student 
will find his learning will not give him admission into 
the company of people of condition and fashion^ 
nor indeed into any company where deco^im is re- 

The newspapers must be read ; or conversation 
nay lose one of its most abundant sources. The 
cofte-hoHse perhaps claims an hour. Morning calls 
must be made, and engraved cards 1^ with servants, 
or friendship and patronage may be irrecoverably 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person roust be dressed from head 
Ui foot, before a genteel student can think of meeting 
Company at dinner. Very little time, it is evident, 
can be found in the midst of all these necessary oc- 
enpations for poring over folios... To neglect any of 

p2 
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them for lii» book nM^ eaute a omn ta Wcalkd aa 
odd fellow and dismissed to CovenHy* 

But ito morning lea») you will say^ maj be raco« 
Yered bj the diligeaee of the afiternooii. - trnpoasi- 
ble ; for the hour ^dining is the same whieh la the 
days of that polite' scholar aad fine ffentlenaaii, sir 
Philip Sydney, used to foe the supper tune : aadcon^ 
viviaf pleasures are ise greatf as to render him who 
should relinqilisb them ib^ fftusty books obnoxiopi 
to the impttletioii of 0b ascetio or a book-worm* In- 
deed the nflnd ift unfit ^-coatesnplatioQ alW a full 
meal and a geif e'oud gtass. Various^ aausenients In- 
tervene to employ the time tA the hour of repose 
-eldses the seatfen Dotk of action aBd-contCHoiplation. 
' While so much is* to be done^ and so Utde^is the 
timOi hoMF can -wife expect <e find maify profoundly 
learned? And yet there is as much prBtension to 
l^rning, add as much Tolubility «ipo& m subjaots of 
^cienoe,d8 could be expeet6d;in the mosi erudite 
age; ^low k this ph^om^non Itoeetante4 for? 

:In the fiM i^ee; * -superfieial-leafiMdIg'y quite 
endifgh to qualtfy talk^Vy And to satis^ -^omoMOi 
hear^rsy is easiW pieked up l^ reading the 0e^pa« 
pers and p^riomcal pamphlets, in'whioi little* s<5raps 
ar6 dealt out^ like small Wares at » retail* shop; for 
the convenience of ^ poor ; whc^ ^ough they h«ve 
DO store-reoftiy make- shift to iivte^ from hand to 
mouthy atfd hide thinr poverty^ .... ... 

In the ne^t aAd* the principal place, a reliance oh 
GENiua^ as it is calledywitborut applieation, gives a 
boldness of utterance mid assertion, whkh oilen sets 
plT base inetat with the g^ittef of goki? Never was an 
age when there wdre so many pretenders to-OE»fua« 
'&e great art is^ .utider the'eonfideAce of gebius^ 
to md^e the motft jidvanti^ous display of theiitf 
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tie leanting you have, to disparage what you have 
notj to put a good face upon defect, and supply 
weakness and want of real merit by a noisy confi- 
dence and boisterous pretension to * jiative* powers, 
above the reach of application. It is not uncommon 
to throw contempt upon all who show, by their will- 
ittgnes8.to>labour in pursuit of knowledge, a persua- 
sion that, though a man may be born with powers to 
acquire knowledge, yet that he is not born with 
knovdedge acquired, with innate science, history, 
'philosophy, and languages. 

Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one man 
sooner than by another, and in much greater abun. 
dance ; but it must be acquired by application, for it 
is neither innate nor can be mechanically infused. 

Since, then, the field of knowledge is enlarged, and 
the time to be spent in cultivating it contracted, it 
is requisite that the student should select a little part 
of the field only for particular cultivation ; and thus, 
by husbanding his time so as to dig and manure it 
well, he may carry home a good crop of com, while 
othera are contented with spontaneous weeds, leaves; 
thorns, thistles, stubble, chafi^, and underwood. 

Let him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 
around as far as the horizon extends; but let himl)e 
satisfied- with cultivating with his own hands a little 
/enne omee, well laid out, prettily diversified, and. 
within a moderate inclosure. 
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fivENiNG tXVJ^ 

On the uncouth tfames qften iised iy Writers id 

exempljf^ Charades ^ 

SoMEBODYi I think, (las verjr property ikkeD ootid? 
of the odd names which Dr/ Watts hus tiisTdd tb d^^ 
stinguish those characters whicji he lAtroclubes' to 3,^ 
lustrate hiis moral instructions. ' The chatacterd aik 
commonly grave ; but the names are tfft^snch ii 
give them something of a ludicrous Air. Hb' t^ a 
man of learning', judgement, arid angelic gdodti^i 
but I know hot whether his taste in literacy mattet^ 
has not been too highly appreciated*, t dcT riot' t^cof- 
lect the fictitious name which was selected {is ftfi In* 
stance o^ absurdity; but In looking for it; t fdunS 
thoie of Ifolonidesi Polyrainus, Fluvio, arid Citho- 
hius ; all df which are strangely uncouth. ' Such ar^ 
also in the samfe l)ook, Jbcanqer, Positivp, ^cltDrlo^ 
Scintillo, Thebaldino, Nivep, arid fliitabitouif. ' 

If writers mean to give their charactir3 the ap- 
pearance of truth, thefy should ndt' select indent 
Hames^ for living persons, much less ri&mes fbrmed 
by their own capricious invention, and such as never 
were given to men of any age or countiy.— We know, 
indeed, that the nariie is a mask ; but the mdsk of a 
respectable character should resemble neither a moti- 
ster nor a caricatura. Let all fiction which is in? 
tended to please, approach as nearly as possible tb 
reality ♦. 

I own I am not pleased with the generality of our 
dialogue writers, who give their persons Greek and 
Roman names, though at the ^ame time they make 

* Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. Hoa. 
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Ihem talk like Englishmen, and allude to modern 
customs, manners, and places. There is an incon- 
gruity in these, which lessens much of the enter- 
tainment which the dial<%ue might otlicrwise af- 
ford. 

Why may not modern names he admitted into 
modern dialogue? You will say perhaps, Paliemon 
and Philander, Eiigenius and Eusebius, have a 

frettier sound than Smith, Johnson, Walker, Benson, 
[udson. The Latin and Greek languages liave a 
prettier sound than the Engliith : and therefore we 
may, for the same reason, write the whole dialogue 
in those lansuages. It is another plea for adopting 
Greek and Latin names, that, as the llomans did not 
use the ceremonioiis salutations of tiie modems, a 
great deal of trouble is avoided by omitting the 
immeaniug modes of address. Sir, IMadam, Your 
Grace, anil My Lord, which some imagine necessary 
when they introduce a conversation between such 
persunagcs aa Mr. Smith, Mr, Johnson, Mrs. MfN 
ville, Lord Clarendon, and the Duke of Kent. 

But I think these ceremonious appellations may 
be omitted with less violation of probability and 
prqiriety, than is caueed by introducing Greeks and 
Komans talking about the doctrines of Christianity, 
the laws of our country, «ndo tiler subjects on which 
ihcy could not be made to converge without a vio- 
lent anachronism. 

When the subject relates entirely to antiquity, 
ancient nnmes are not improper; indeed, as the an- 
cients may be supposed better acquainted with such 
■ubjects than the moderus, the mind is pleased with 
tlie propriety of introducing them as the inttrlocu- 
tors. 

But while the matter is good, it is not rlglit to 
lavil at Hides which arc no mure than forms. I'er- 
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haps my remarks are hypercritical : that Acj^ 'may 
aot be tedious, I wiU here conclude them^ 

I am, Sir, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watts's names, 

Your humble Servant, . 

P0XTBAMf7S« 



SIR, 

I AM a great lover of learning ; but not having bad 
the advantage of a liberal education, I am totaHy on** 
acquainted with the learned langua^ ; and I lament. 
the defect as a real misfortune. I hear mbch of th^rr 
excellence, and you may suppose it a great mortifi^ 
cation to me, that I am unable to read those boohs 
which have been celebrated as the finest produetioBsr 
of the human intellect. I endeavour to compensate 
my defect by reading English author^; but I often 
stumble upon Latin, mottoes and sentences, whidi i 
suppose to contain some jewel too precious to be exv; 
posed to vulgar view, and locked up in a cadcet of 
which I have not the key. ' ."^ 

But I am not only puzzled and mortified with' 
mottoes and sentences which I do not understand, 
but often with strange names of characters in mo* 
ral writers, and of persons who converse in fictitious 
dialogues, which I have no doubt contain some sig- 
nificant meaning, which I ani at a loss to unriddle. 

Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the foHoww 
ing persons; Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophron, Philo^ 
polis, Euister, Hylobares, and Cupkophron. Every 
one of these is expressivie of the character introi 
duced; but I should have been quite in the dark 
about them, and have wondered at their oddity, if 
the Doctor had not obligingly explained their mean- 
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*f^ in one of (he (ii'st pages of liis volume. I wish 
ibe exann)le had been followed by many others, who 
introduce me into the company of persons whose 
characters I do not know, becauBC I do not under- 
Etiind the meaning' ol' their crabbed names. 

1 humhJy conceive, tliat it would be c]uite as well, 
if writers suffered the characters to open thcmseWei 
lo the reader in the course of the conversation ; and 
I see no good reason why christian and surnames of 
Iioneat Englishmen may not be givea to persimi 
who come forward to talk on subjects which they 
nust understand far better than the wisest of ttw 
ancients ; I mean such as Dr. More discusses, th* 
at tributes of God, and his Providence in this world; , 
but in truth, I find, on inquiry, that these names are 
not the names of ancients. They occur not in hietory, 
but are compounded of vrorda that seldom met be' 
fore, to express ideas which can only be understood 
by those who are acquainted with the learned lan- 
guages. Such names appear to me to have no more 
propriety than some of those which, in the times of 
fanaticism, were used by the Puritans, such as Praise* j 
God Bare-bones, Make-peace Hcaton, Kill-sin Pim- ' 
pie, and Fly-debate Roberts ; the names of some 
among the jurymen impannelled in Sussex during 
the usurpation of Cromwell. 

I acknowledge, however, that the ancient and 
high- sounding names adopted in English diaioguea 
give a dignity to the discourse ; but I, who am s 
mere Englishman, wish to seeEngliahmen introduced, 
without being ashamed of their names, and do not . 
know why the names of Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, 
and a thousand others equally well sounding, might 
not answer the purpose as well as names borrowed 
from Greece and Rome ; and as to the signiiicancy 
of the above-mentioned compound appellations, what 
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fihirald I be the wiser for it without an explanatory 
table? What must I think of Dr. More'B Cuphophronf 
I should not know the sense of the word ; imd, I am 
sure, I could not admire the sound. Few Gothic 
names are of more difficult pronunciation. 

But I ought not to judge decisively, as I profess 
myself no scholar. I only submit to you my com- 
plaint, as an En^^lish reader. I shall be much obl^ed 
to you to desire gentlemen, who -may hei*emtf 
write dialogues, and introduce uncommon names as 
exemplifications of their instrilction, either to gire 
modern names, or such as are known in hixMtf; bi' 
else always to add an explanatory table. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. '.' 
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EvsKiHG LXYIL 

Caligidas Attempt to suppreu Ike Warts qfZivjf 

and VirgiL 

Ths tyrants who opfMiesMd Rome 10 the dedine of 
her emplret were not «itigfi<^ with depriving men of 
(heir civil rights, but often attempted to diain the 
mind in servitude^ and to domineer with absolute 
control, where thej oertainlv had no claim to pre- 
eminence, in the republic of literatmre. One ot the 
most singular and barbarous attempts upon record 
was that of Caligula, who formed a design of abolish- 
ing the poems <of Homer, and h^d nearly accom« 
plished his purpose of banishing from all the libraries 
of his time, the busts and the works of livy and 
Virgil. He could not bear that those noble eflEbrts 
of genius, bi^thine a spirit of liberty and virtue 
which he could not out hate, should continue to dif- 
fuse such sentiments as must teach all who imbibed 
them to detest him as a monster. 

The following is the account of this matter given 
bjr Suetonius : *< Cogitavit etiam de Homeri carmi- 
nibus abolendis. Cur enim sibi non liceret, dicens, 
quod Platoni licuisset, qui eum a civitate, quam con- 
stituebat, ejecerit? Sed Virgilil et Titi Livii scripta 
et imagines, paulum abfuit, quin ex omnibus bibflo- 
thecis amoveret ;. quorum alterum ut nullius ingenii, 
minimaeque doctrinae ; alterum, ut verbosum, in his* 
tori^ ne^ligentemque, carpebat*/' 

flagitious as was his reign, I know not whether any 
thing he could have done would have been more in- 

* Sueton. Calig. cap. 34. 
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|urious»thanif be had succeeded inextin^^Mngthc 
glorious lights. The atrocious malignity of lits iai- 
moral and tyrannical actions was confined totals owa 
age; but this would have descended to posterity^ and 
Continued the effects 5^. his despotism long j^er thi^ 
great teacher, Death; bod hun^ibled his pnae» by i«* 
ducing him to the dust, not distingu»hable from tlN^ 
p66re^t wr6t<^ wbbm'his insolence despised, ahd b& 
cruelty persecuted. Indeed bis design waaioiprao^ 
iical^e ; fofr, with 1^11 his 'pow^r, be cHiitd 'not Immmt 
prevented soibe votary df taste and genius frtoi^pne- 
terving in'seefet the noble reliqueaol''tli68eiftiifttdoiij» 
dmattients of human nature. . 

;I have no doiAt bi^t this feanSe disposition ^Mdk 
tou]d fbrm a wish to abolish Homer, would have «e- 
joiced, if it hild been possible, to have exttngui^^ 
the sun, or to have dried up the ocean.. iSticb ty* 
ranny exhibits a nlelanchoiy monumedt of human 
wickedness, and at the ftalfde tin>e fumi^h^fs k salutaij 
learning 16 the world, not to trust enormous power 
in the nands of a fellow-creature* Human natur^ 
retains so much of inherent malignity, tlmt he trho 
possesses power uncontrouled will be in inimiDenli 
danger of imitating and neai'ly resembling the parent 
ofallevH*.; 

But the wicked never want the artifice of giving 
to their malice some colourable pretence. 'C^iguhi 
alleged that he should he justified in the abolition of 
Homer by the example of Plato, who banished the 
poets from his imaginary republic' But what was 
Plato's motive ? a desire to preserve the morals of 
youth, . whose ideas, he thought were corrupted and 
distorted, by an initiation into the strange mysteries 
of fiction, instead of the knowledge of substantial and 

* Die mihi si fuens tu-lec, qtualia ecis. Mart. 
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|)HR:fi4^1 realities. H6 did not ifieaA to abplish tlidr 
w^ituV ^^ faptedude tueii, whose ineascbwasinatarey 
fhnn '^b'Mnd j of thetn. He oiily thought^ as tmiiijr 
mtleft *]f{iye thought, ihdt on th^ tniads of youdg 
bleh; thei^av^s of passion' liDd fancj^i^ tlie; so.^lit 
Ifj^^te ih ite "sato^ toaoner^as novels aisd'ToitaaBC^^ 
liavelieen observed to do, in firing the passions and 
midki«ding th& imagiiiation. But w^ C^igula's mo- 
tive ibr theh* estpi^sion a/fekr that they might diffiis^ 
l*drhi](»tion ? Ko stidi apprehensicm eveir agitated his^ 
iHAbtd. HTs fear >vras, lest they i^houtd te&6fa a yirtii^ 
to'Wfiidi he could sever attain, and r^is6B spirit 
Ininaicld to hb manners, his person; atidhj^ tyranny, 
fie tnast h^e known th^t; among ill t^e persons de^ 
strfbed by'-Homei*, he was worthy dniy to be ranked 
with such wretches as Thersites. Before^ ke Couli 
Mne, he kn^# thsat all true glory ifnlist beHhaded, as 
Hke sunlnufet retii^ebefoife the feeble light wbicfii 
arisen from ^Toiil 'vapour can b^cotiie visible. 
^ ' Bufheys^s areason'fo^ the eitpuMon of Virgil 
Imd'Elvy. Virgil, says he, feais no genius, and ii'vfer^ 
sniall'shal^ of learning; and Livy is verbose in hu^ 
ttyle, sWd negligent irf His narrative. ' ' ' 

Gttligiila tnUst be excejpted ag^dst as ah ineOBSf- 
p^ent j.udge both df learning and genius; for it re- 
^itii'^El tf icdhsid^tabk Shar^ 6f both, to foriA a juSt 
^lli&n df t1)e dlf^ein whiththey are pb^sesi^etl try 
6 welter* If Virgil h^d not genius, he would ndt,' I 
Ihhik, have isoMinued so long thd delight andadmira- 
tloB df aw who have read his works with taste. H^ 
lili8''Lion;g;h!U8'8 dnt^rlon of genrus, the united voice 
of var^US ages itnd nations, in hfs'fkvoUr. He has 
G&HgUla; and a feiv other men of debauched taste, 
ftgaifist bihi, which is almost as great an honour as 
the general approbation. 

The truth is, that Virgil has a remarkably happy 

VOL. 11. il 
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vnioo offfeDiuf with leaintng ; and a judgqaenfbo 
ta guide him in the conduct of bothi mth that pro* 
priety whidi enables him to delieht at once the rea- 
son and the fancy. Genius, without learning, often 
delights Uie fancy ; but the judgement must in the 
mean time sleep, or the pleasure will be diminished 
and interrupted. 

Whoever has read the works of Virgil, in the es:- 
cellent edition of Heyne, will want no argument to 
convince him, that Virgil did not deserve the stigma 
which Cali^a would have fixed on him, that of < very 
little leammg ;' and whoever has sensibility will feel 
the falsehood of the detracting spirit,'that dared to, 
assert of him that he had ' no genius.* It must ever 
be an honour to suffisr detraction from such men aa 
Caligula. 

. It is very easy to assign a reason for his' dislike of 
Livy. A most arbitrary tyraiit, and most profligate 
man, could not but wish to destroy the works of an 
historian, who exhibits the assertors of liberty, and 
the virtuous patriots of a virtuous republic, in sudi 
colours as must at oiice excite love and lead to imita« 
tion. Caligula's charge of verbosity in the style «f 
Livy is utterly groundless* He expresses himself 
witn a noble brevity, and with that concise dignity, 
which evinced that he had a Roman soul ; such a 
soul as was adequate to the noble undertaking of a 
Roman history. The other charge, that of negligence 
in his account of facts, originated from the malignant 
wish of the tyrant, to diminish the credit of an his* 
torian who related deeds of so bright a splendour, aa 
must render the page in which his own should be 
recorded, foul indeed. Time has unfortunately done 
much to accomplish the nefarious wish of Caligula, 
in the destruction of the works of Livy ; but enough 
remains to delight every man of taste, and warm the 
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boMMD with magnanimous sentimentSi and the gene- 
IOU8 ardour of public virtue. 

It is greatly to be lamented, when princes, instead 
of patronisbg genius, endeavour to repress its 
aspiring vigour. Sucli a conduct arises, in such men 
ias Caligula, from envy and malice; but a neglect of 
genius is occasioned in others by ignorance, and a 
total deficiency of taste for. works which the world 
m^ufls. Even Hadrian, we are told, wished to 
Motish Homer's works, and sabstttute.in bisroom 
the poems of one Antimachus. He thought it was 
time to leave off admiring old Homer, that he had 
been admired long enough, and that he should gratify 
tbe passion for novelty^ by introducing in his place 
a BAodem versifier. He puts one in mind of the 
rough warrior, who told the captain to whose care 
be had consigned some fine pictures, which he had 
taken as spoUs; that if they were lost or injured, they 
shocdd be renewed at the captain's expense. 

Men of sense look down upon such emperors, when 
th^ dictate in matters of taste, with as much con- 
tempt as the emperors can do on the meanest a£ 
their vassals. When learning is diffused throughout 
a nation, the works of taste atid genius flourish and 
abound independently of the smiles or the frowns of 
princes. 
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EvBMtNO LXVUI. 

On Eraamm*s Fmise qfMarrk^€. 

Among tiie marks ct Biodera proHigacy may be enii*' 
merated the reluctance with which young men ^t«r 
the marriage, state. ThQ affections of .many are^ijs 
wa solicited by any channs besides those of lueses 
The times seem to be past^ «4ien». in the prime-ef 
life, .virtuous love fedypung men to seleot a cam* 
panioa^, for the amiable qi^ttks. of her n^ind. and 
person, independently oC all peennisfy otosid^iQi^ 
•tions. The: loireliest of women may now i»iae. ia 
hopeleM. eelibaey; for,- if they oannet. puvcb^se .a 
busband^ arfth^}TOOtdd piireiMae a gown, iidtb the 
contents of their purse^ ttiey. may IWe.and dieiwitii" 
out one. In vaia,ha8 natune. ^iven them the' Yisnneil 
cheek, jmd the ieye. of Bensibility, if fortune jiaa re- 
cused, her more brilUant gifits^ Y<mog men ga«aat 
tliem indeed,. like^childreA at the peacock, ^^nd ttini 
away wiUioat any tenderness ot sentimecit,;QF^«at 
Jeast without «ny wish So poaseas thehsouSy wbkk 
tliey admire, on hdnourabre conditions. ^.n . 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the 
present a^e too often consider marriage as an evil in 
Itself, onfy to be incurred when the pecuniary ad- 
vantages attending it afford a compensation. For 
the sake of the good, it seems, they sometimes coa« 
descend to accept the evil. A most insulting o{m- 
nion, and no less unreasonable and untrue than con- 
tumelious ; for marriage, prudent and affectionate 
marriage, is favourable to every virtue that can con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of the indivi^ 
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dual, while it most essentially serves the interests of 
society. 

I was thinking on this subject, when I accidentally 
opened a little book of Erasmus on the Art of Letter 
Writing. He gives models of letters on various sub- 
jects, and, under the appearance of affording hints, 
in a didactid way, for the use of students, contrives 
to recommend several roost useful things, with great 
Ibrce of argument, and in a very entertaining man* 
ner. I happened to open the book in the place 
where be is writing a persuasive to marriage, and 1 
was so well pleased with several of his topics, that I 
determined to select a few of them for the conside- 
ration of my readers. I mean not literally to trans- 
late or to give the whole of his persuasive. There 
are parts in it which one cannot entirely approve; 
but there are others which every heart, that is not 
spoiled by fashion and false philosophy, , must ad- 
mire. 

Is there any friendship, says he, among mortals, 
comparable to that between man and wifer For the 
love of you, he proceeds, your wife has ceased to 
value the tenderness of parents, brothers, sisters ; to 
you alone she looks for happiness, on you she de- 
pends, with you she wishes to live and to die. 

Are you nch ? you have one who will endeavour 
to preserve and to increase your property. Are you 
in narrow circumstances? you have one who will as- 
sist you faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you en - 
joy prosperity, she will double your happiness; if 
you are m adversity, she will console you, she will 
Bit br your side, she will wait upon you with all the 
assiduity of love, and only wish that she could ap- 
propriate the misfortune which gives you pain. Ts 
there any pleasure to be compared with an union of 
hearts like this ? 

q3 
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I mysl addllie next fNUsage in his own woMbk 

*Si domi agisp adest €puB solUudinis teedium dep^ 
lut ; sijbris,' est qiiadtscedentem osculo prosejtuUur, 
absentem destderd, redeuntem lata exdptat* 

She is the sweet companion of your, youthi and 
ihe p4easiuii8olac.eof your old tge. . 

What can be more odious than that man, vboy m 
if he weve -bom foe. himself lives for. himself, heapii 
up riches for himself^ «|>fces.for himseUVaperids^ 
bipiself, laves no human creature but liimseli^ iui4 is 
beloved hj none ? 

JHow will you value your happiness^ .... 



Dbi quM tibi parvulu9 atila, 



md tuas Uueque canjugis vultus re/erat, qui te bl anda 

bALBUTtE rATREAI AFPELLITET. 

I know, says he, that you will object that oU this 
happiness depends upon the dhposition of the wifof 
more than on the marriage state. A marriage may 
be thus^happy if the wife be good; but suppose hit 
Ul-natured, suppose her unchaste, and suppose tho 
cbUdr^ undutifuL Believe me, the- bad hatband 
usually makes the bad wife. You certainly have it 
in your power to choose a good one; but what if .she 
should afterwards be spoiled ? Erasmus confidently 
replies, A good wife may indeed .be spoiled by fi bad 
husband, but a bad wiie is usually reformed by a 
good one. fals^ uxorss accusamus. No body^ 
he assures us (I am afraid too confidently), ever had 
a bad wife but by his own fault. And with reaped 
to children, good children, says he, are <usufiUy 
born of good parents; but however they may have 
been born, they commonly become just «uch as they 
are made by education and example. 
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But why, continues he, do you sq anxiously cqu- 
nier«^te the inconveniencies of marriage ? just as if 
celibacy were totally free frpm them> or as if any 
mode of human life were not subject to evil and 
minfortune L If you would have no incoiiyenient 
ctrcjuiosiaQces in your 8tate> yqu mu^ lei^ve this 
life. < Sin intra hmanam cona^ionem animum con-t 
iin^EU^ nihil- ^ conpigtdi vita^ n^que tuiiuSf nequ^ 
fypnquiOiufs nequdJMCundiufy neque amabiliust vequ^ 
Jtiictm* But \i ^ne. can resl;rain one^s desires withiri 
the boun^^ries pf happiness which belopg to human 
^atore, there is no state safer,, more tranquil* plea? 
santer, lovelio-, or happier* than the c<Mijugal. 

Though Erasmus is seeking hints to suppljr the 
young letter- writer with matter for his compositions, 
yet I caanot but jtbink that he spoke his hopest sen- 
timentSy because he spoke with warmth, and» I be? 
lieve, meant obliquely to censure thpse unnatural in- 
stiUitioas 4>f the Romish church, which tend to dis- 
courage marriage. He is very <?opious on the sub? 
ject, and advances many acgumeots, which I have 
not room to traoscrihe, and wAich indeed wiU.appear 
to much greater advantage in the original. . I. musi 
not conceal, that, to show his ingenuity, he h^s writr 
lea a dissuasive from marriage; but it really contains 
no argument which is yalid^ or. which is worthy of 

MpeUtioo. ' •>, 

I am of opinipn, that the reluc^ncq of many young 
men ^f fortune to eater into the state, arises iiqt from 
aoy settled conviction of the unreasonableness pf the 
institution, but from profligacy, thoughtlessness, false 
ideas of pleasure, and a want of rational ideas of hu- 
man life and the nature of human happiness. But, 
whatever is the cause, the eifect is certainly unhappy 
both to men and women. Men, indeed, in conse- 
quence of their libertinism, gratiiy tlieir desires in 
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the haunts of vice ; and so much the worse, for they 
thus add sin to misery. Women are often kept in a 
state of celibacy, for which nature never designed 
them, and to whiqh, I may say, without attributing 
to them indecency or immodesty, they are in gene- 
ral not much inclined. It is happy, however, that 
reserve and virtue so far prevail among them, as, for 
the most part, to prevent them from forming im- 
proper connections, in consequence of being thus 
injuriously prevented from masing a matrimonial al- 
liance. It is to be hoped, they will still preserve 
their disnity by preserving their innocence ; DUt'th^' 
case is hard, and nothing, which a wise legislature 
can do to alleviate it, should be omitted. Many na- 
tions have taken great pains to encourage roarria^i 
but ours places some obstacles in its way^ whicb, 
though often salutary in the higher classes, are, pef- 
haps injurious in the subordinate. 

A reformation of manners, among the young men 
who lead the fashion, would contrmute most to the 
encouragement of marriage; for where libertinism 
greatly prevails, celibacy, which is favourable to it, 
will be predominant. Ireriiaps, if women were irf- 
structea in useful as well as ornamental arts, and 
were less expensive in dress and diversions, the rest 
miehtbe left to the natural operation of their beauty 
and agreeable accomplishments. . As the small-pox 
is in great measure defeated, they certainly never 
appeared more beautiful than in the present time; 
and ornamental accomplishments were tiever pur<^ 
sued by them with more ardour, or advanced t^i 
higher perfection. 
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EvfcNING LXIX, 

On neglecting the Practice of drinking Health at 

Table. 

Tarde cyathos mihi dm ; cedo sane : bene milu : bene vobis. 
SIR, 

I I.ATELY addressed to you a few observations on 
the omission of grace at table ; and I now beg leave 
to add some remari^s on another omission, which 
fittbion seems to recommend, but which is counte- 
nanced neither by the examples of the ancients, nor 
bj. reason,, nor by a sense of propriety. I observed, 
wi^.my visil2.lo oiy old friend in London^ that the 
firiendly practice of drinking health at dinner was, ia 
vaost of the fiu^hioaable families^ venr much .on the 
fbcline, and in maaj totally omitted. Indeed^, the 
omiBsion;ari8es ffom a principle which seems very 
much to prevail in the present age, and wlHcb aims 
at thfii <amitton of all fosma wi ceremonies, as 
meaning nothing, and at the.sam^ time giving trou*- 
Uc .and excloding ease. Forms and ceremonies un- 
doubtedly have £eir utility, or they would not have 
iiecfti univeEsalW retwned in every age and nation 
which history has recorded. But Slowing some 
forms to be without meaning, I cannot suppose, unr 
less I throw a severer reflection on the friends^up and 
Hospitality of modern times than I choose, that the 
dnnktng of health is, without exception* a seoselesis 
and empty ceremony. A man of a warm and 
friendly ' heart vnually feels a sentiment of cordial 
kindriess, when hb holds tlie cup of refreshment in 
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his hand, and wishes health and happiness to 
friends, who are partaking with him of the same ia* 
nocent and necessary pleasure. 

The custom prevailed among the Greeks, who car- 
ried the elegance which they displayed in the polite 
arts, to the table and social circle, assembled to en- 
joy the pleasures of the palate and of discourse^ Ho- 
mer, indeed, has given the model in the first book of 
the Iliad, who says of the gods at their feast, 

The manner of drinking to each other resembled 
what is called among us * pledging.' The person 
who drank to his friend was said Ttpo^tvstVy or to drink 
first. He drank Ibi part of the cup, and then handed 
the rest to the friend whom he had named. .The 
words which passed on the occasion were ^pvttwwjorn 
xaXwg, to which the person saluted, XoftCoy w aure rov 
i^hus, which may be thus freely translated : < 1 htm 
the honour to drink to you— I pledge you with 
pleasure/ 

It was also the custom, after due respect paid te 
the gods, to drink. to absent friends ; and, as an poa^ 
blem of sincerity, it was established as a law never 
to dilute the wine drunk on this occasion. 

I shall not trouble you with various proofs that 
the custom of drinking health is justified by the ex* 
ample of the politest people of anticjuity. It would 
be easy to collect them firom the writers on anti<{ui« 
ties ; but the instance alleged is sufficient for my 
purpose, and will serve to confute those who hint 
that the custom is unpolite. 

There is surely something peculiarly brutal in tiiu 
ting down to meals without ever thinlung of Grod or 
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fiMn ; in neglecting tfie gracQ, and omitting tli^ form 
of'wisbing health and happiness to those who sit at 
the same table. We have seen that it is contrary to 
tbe practice of antiquity^ and of almost all people in 
th« wotldy who, though they varied in the forms of 
the table, agreed in the essential points, in giving 
glory to God on h^h, and testifying good-will to. 
#ards men. 

Yours, &c. 

' A RATIONAL Formalist. 



. The omission of drinking health is by no means 
general ; but, as it has been countenanced at the ta- 
bles of persons of fashion, it may probably descend 
totheir imitators in lower life, and in time become 
universal. . My correispondent has therefore very 
properly expressed his disapprobation of it. It cer- 
tainly displays something of selfishness, and is con- 
trary to the general sense of the most enlightened 
and policed people. It can only be justified with 
certain qualifications and restrictions. It is trouble- 
some, in a large company, to drink the health of 
every guest respectively ; and troublesome formali- 
ties ought not to be scrupulously adhered to, when 
they contravene the very purpose of the meeting, 
which was certainly to promote cheerfulness, enjoy- 
ment, and ease. 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably burthen- 
some and foolish, are certainly to be retained, as diey 
constitute those outworks which often preserve the 
interior parts from assault and destruction. The 
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drinking t^f beahh li Aignificant of that 
wfai^h oujgfbt to prev«il ttmoDg 'feUcfw^'^^ttmnhoifh 
pity vnjoyhig At thd same tBfble the bDOtoty of -tlmt 
common Bardtit and Creator ; and though it -may be 
attended with a little trouble, yet there is a great 
decency and propriety in it, and to bc^ar th&trOijMe 
may be considered as an additional exercise of be- 
nevolence. 

I cannot help expressing a sentiment of pity, or 
rather of contempt, for persons' who think to recom- 
mend thedsselves as genteel and superior to the vul* 
gar, merely by such easy means as the omission of 
decent and reasonable, (Beremonies. I suppose they 
mean to claim the merit of being superior to preju. 
dice ; but I think they are under a very silly preju* 
diC6, when they tMnk tl^knselves wide enoti^ to be 
justified in contradictmg the common sense and 
conimon practice of mankind ; and When they ilap-^ 
pose that singularity alone can give them merits and 
Cause them justly to plube themsdves on coisscioos 
superiority. 

Observe at table that fin6 lady, and that ^'ne gfrn*^ 
tleman by her side. How they lift their eyebitms; 
Sfnd smile with inefikble contempt/ Heavens! h^ 
j^ere b^en any moral turpitude, or any gross vi<^a^ 
tion of decency committed ? None. But you-tnust 
know, that yonder gentleman, who is just ai'rived 
frotn the country, where he has resided for a long 
time, drank to the lady in smiill beer, arid Stood up 
to say grace, and to makie a bow to the masC^of 
the house. He might have sworn profknely, talked 
indecently, or drunk intemperately, and if he bad 
shown but the cant of fashion, they who now de- 
spise him, would have admired and caressed him as 
Va good man,' and as one who had the air and man- 



Ders of a ^ welUbred man ;* that air and those man- 
iif»n» which, in the opinion of many, are more esti- 
mable than all that vtrtne lever achieved, wisdom 
ever taught, or revelation ever discovered. Witliout 
.that A. and those mannei^, a Solomon would be 
darned a fool, and a Socrates voted an inioler^bly 
ttwkward feHow. 
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, Evening LXX. 

On the IJtilUy qf Amusements to Old Age, 

It is a natural conclusion from the shortness of life^ 
tliat none of it should be thrown away ; and it is 
therefore thought wonderful, tliat there should be 
many contrivances to abbreviate the duration of what 
18 confessed already to be too much circumscribed. 
Now pastimes of all kinds are considered as con- 
trivances to wear away time without reflection, and 
are therefore censured by severe philosophy, as ar- 
guing absurdity in man^ who is for ever lamenting 
the brevity of his existence. But, as man is consti- 
tuted, it must be denied that the time spent in amuse- 
ment is always thrown away ; and, perhaps^ time thus 
spent will be found to lengthen rather than to abbre- 
viate our duration. 

It contributes, when under the restraint of mo- 
deration, to confirm health and exhilarate the spi- 
rits ; both which eifects of it not only become causes 
of long' life, but also enable a man to act with vi- 
gour and efficacy in the employments of a profession, 
and in the common duties of society. Thus it not 
only renders life more comfortable, but more useful. 

It is, however, true, that in the vigorous seasons 
of youth and health, some serious and important 
employment should be engaged in, which may serve 
society, advance the interests of a family, or elevate 
UiQ meritorious individual in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when these ends shall have been 
accomplished, and infirmities begin to increase*, the 

« Solve scnescentcm mature sanus equuxn, ne 
I'eccet «d t'Xiremum ridcudu^ ct ilia ducat. Hoju 



Active itiind will still require an object, and the ob- 
ject ought to be of such a kind as agitates mode^ 
rately, not like the storm, but like the gentle breeze 
of a fine summer evening. 

Hobby horses are very desirable at all ages ; but 
necessary in old age, when the sources of amusemenlf 
be^n to fail. It was this which induced the sensi-* 
ble and experienced Geron to keep an aviary. He^ 
had relinquished a busy life, and retired from Lon- 
don to a little country tow?i, wh^re, though ther^ 
was an agreeable neighbourhobdy there were few di- 
versions but those of cards ; which, notwithstanditig 
he liked them very well, could not occupy all his 
time and attention. They are chiefly a winter and ianf 
evening amusement, and he wanted some pastime/ 
besides reading, for the summer, and for his morn- 
ings. He therefore built a little room in his gar- 
den, and fitted it up, with admirable contrivance^ 
as an aviary. Tlie building of it, the conveniencies, 
and the improvements which he was continually^ 
adding, caused him much pleasure; and it soon be- 
came an object of high ambition to breed l^he most' 
beautiful Canary birds. He succeeded in his at- 
temptSt and, more than once, carried the pri2e given 
by a society of bird-fanciers for producing a bifd of 
the finest plumage. He taught bulfinches to pipe' 
a tunei, and made them presents to his friends, as 
instances of singular favour. He reared nightin-' 
gales from the nest^ and attended them with all a 
parent's solicitude. The delicate, the elegant wood-' 
lark was one of his first favourites, and he listened 
with fresh delight when his birds warbled their ' 
morning melody, which he fancifully considered as 
songs of gratitude and love to himself in return for 
food and protection. 

. But, that he might secure variety^ which is ne- 

r2 
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cessary to add a zest ta amusement, he has added 
seyeral other hobby-horaes to thiB his first favouxite. 
He has acqiHred a taste fipr tulips, and prideabimaelf 
on making a more beautiful display of this ^«d^ 
tower in the month of May, than any florist m his 
vicinity. I called it a gaudy. flower: but I speak 
like an inelegant spectator, when I use a cont«mptu« 
9us epithet m mentioning it; for thou^ to a com- 
mpn eye, a bed of tulips presents onl^ a E^^^ of vi- 
vid colours, to a connoisseur it exhibits peculiar ele- 
gance 9s weU as finery. Geron views his. tulipa. with 
the a£feetion and ^mplacency of a lover. 

The sarden affords him many sources of amnse- 
ipent« He attends, not indeed to the olitoij, and his 
i|trength will not permit him to take an active past in 
the labours of horticulture. But he has a small 
green-house, to every part of which he givea a daily 
^tention ; and its various beauty amply repays him, 
f(s indeed nothing is more grateful, m return Kir care 
and labour, than the tribe of vegetables. 
. To ad4 to his amusements, he has stocked a fish* 
pond in a qaeadow adjoining to his little garden ; aod, 
instead of taking out all tlie fish at once, by empfy- 
ing the pond, ot drawing it, which is the usual prac*' 
lice of country gentlemen, he makes a rule that no 
fish shall be caught out of it but b^ angUng, wbidi 
be thinks the on^ fiiir method of fishing amongthose 
who fish for diversion, idis strength will not permit 
him to follow the piscatory sport m the river, as he 
can neither stand long, nor walk a great way ; and he 
has the sense^ wherever he cannot accommodate. the 
nature of the diversion to himself, to submit hinoaelf 
to tlie nature of the diversion. 

Vifi bas.many little amusements in the house, as 
well as in the aviary, the garden, and canal. As he 
is- properly disposea in religious matters, the r^uUng 
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of the Scriptures, with a comment, and of pious 
books of the best characters, fills up, agreeably as 
well as usefully^ ab houtr or two every day ; but more 
especially when the weather is rainy, or in, any re- 
spect inclement and unpleasant. 

Visits, and cards in moderation, contribute to en- 
liven his time in an agreeable vicissitude ; and, the 
co&sequente of his wise distribution of his leisure 
hours, he enjoys a cheerfulness which contributes, 
perhaps more than any thing else, to health and 
longevity. 

His neighbour Bibo ridicules his amusements as 
trifling, and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as Geron, 
but he is not yet free from youthful vanity. He is an 
,old beau, sportsman, gamester, and bottle companion ; 
but his innrmities ofben prevent him from acting in 
these. characters; and when on a good day (as he 
calls it, whenever he is tolerably well) he attempts 
them, he never acquits himself to his own satisfac- 
tion. Old age, and thq depredations of time, are his 
great complaint. He has no resource in himself, 
and cultivates no taste for domestic and harmless di« 
versions. He mopes over the fire in the morning, 
and the bottle in the afternoon. Melancholy and 
bodily disease, increased by indolence and excess, 
accelerate the evils and aggravate the pains of age. 
. Ho^ happy would Bibo nave been, if he had con- 
descended to give up the gravity of the gamester, 
and the afiectatidn 01 the beau, and adopted a taste 
£br some innocent hobby-horse, which he now de- 
spises as too childish and unimportant to deserve his 
aotice! 
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m 

On some little Artifices to gain Consequenec in vulgw^ 

Byes, 

8o€B is. tkeaatural pride of the faumaii lieai>» tiuit 
there is scareelyany trifling distinctimi which oanal* 
tcact notice, that wUl not be pursued with eageraen^ 
and fill the possessor's bosom with self-esteein« 

One oi the easiest^ and therefore the coBHsoneet 
methods of drawing attention by trifles, is^ that of 
talking loud at all juaces. of public resprt. There is 
aooielhing so spirited in it, so charmingly. cardeatf 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeraifig to 
despise all the hearers, as if th^ were no more ^m 
stocks and stones, that it seldon^ failaof exciting fiot 
only notice, but some degree of awe and admiracicNDU 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady» 
while strutting up and down a crowded walk, queti^ 
tion each other on the last night's ball, or ttieir ^ 
gagements to dinner, in a voice so loud as-silenced 
the rest of the company, and caused a genial bum 
of inquiry. Who are these? Thus the end waa an* 
swered. The hearers were awestruck and hfoiw^ 
beaten, and the happy pair nciarched off. in trtun^, 
like a king and queen of Brentford, till the next 
morning, when they returned to make new conqnestB* 
From 3ieir volubility and. vehement loudneaa, tbey 
acquired, among maqy silly listeners, th^ cbametei 
of people of infinite sense and spirit, and became tilt 
leaders of the Ton. 

Another method of gaining notice and admii:aUon» 
is to swear and swagger at inns, or at any otlier 
place, where wc are among our inferiors, or are un« 
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known. It b^ to be sure, wonderfu) to obfiecve bow 
cespectful a i<Qcq>tioii a rud^ fellow meets wit^, whot 
wttb a cockade in his hat judicioj^y Qocked over bii 
eje, with a stick in hia handi and an oath in hismoulili^ 
enters aa inn and caDs abo^ bini with, a vjchco lilo 
ihatof tbemenwhocrypeaBaodb^^ns intl^stEoe^ 
of London. There have been generals^ ad^iira^ 
ealoneb^ andcftptains, who nev^r.i^pfsarQd so fyrmi* 
dable, or displayed so much prowess, 9s in s^rmiog 
aaiim in a country towfi. And the petty^ genlryt 
who imitate such heroes* consider themselves as per* 
ioaages of great consequence, when they break, the 
bell wkeby the violence of their ringing, frighletf 
the laadla^ with their $erce looks, send the waiteiw 
fcampering like into beside. theniselyM, and, with 
their oaths, set the whole housoy yasds^ andstaMes^, fli 
aft uproar* 

Kaoddng vehemently at d door, espeoialljt if it ba 
done aocoraiing to the latest method invenle4 by 
peqrie of fashion in the squares, adds very eonsidfrr* 
ably to.personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of Uie commonesfe n)odes 
of .seekiiig distinction.; bufe by singularity I do not 
mean a deviation from the estabiisbed' fad}ion> hu% 
eonpfianoo with it carried to an extreme*. An enpr- 
moua pair of buckles has ^ven many a young mnn n 
decree of confidence, which no learning, or virtue 
whieh he possessed could ever, have supph'ed* A 
, haty a coal, a shoe, or a shoestring, of a shaped or si^e, 
SR colour, exceedtng.the ordinary ipode» have fixed the 
eyes of a whole assembly, and gratified the ambitious 
wearer with the most heartfelt satisfaction. 

Some, rather than not be noticed r.t all, will en. 
deavour to draw the eyes of their fellow-creatures 
upon them by such profusion and expenses, as cause 
an execution in their bouses, and force them to elope. 
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Hunted by baiKfl^ and creditors, it is still dom6 con-» 
solation to them, that they are the reigning topics 
Vices are ofVen practised with a desire of being ren- 
dered remarkable; and many plume themselves, as 
persons of the fii'st consequence; if their profiigac}^ 
causes them to become the subjects of paragraphs in 
a newspaper. 

' Vanity indeed operates with so violent a force, on 
ftome minds, that it seems to contradict itself, and de- 
feat its own purpose : for, in pur$uit of notice and 
distinction, it will even industnously seek disgrace. 

As the desire of fatne, or distinction, seems natural 
in man, I contend not against it ; but I wish it to ot>&* 
Irate in urging to acts of singular beneficence and so- 
cial utility, rather than to spend its force in trifles^ 
folKes, vaniti^, and vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
whom I have jUst described/ it may, I believe, be 
iiaid, that they would act wisely to avoid instead of 
seeking dii^tinction, for they seem to be of diat cha^ 
racter, to which the emphatical words of an etegant 
political writer may most justly be applied--^* a cha- 
racter which will only pass without censure, when it 
passes wiUiout observation." 

If men find themselves insensibly impelled, by the 
ambition of their nature, to seek distinction, let 
them learn to seek it by arts and virtues which eb« 
hellish life, and diffuse happiness or conveiuence 
through the various ranks of society. If tliev cannot 
do this, let them contentedly acquiesce in ImrinieBs 
obscurity. 
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On the Expedie7icy (ff maMng e^^gensioe ConnMptt$ 
to promote the inferior Trades^ 



'Piirpim ▼cncBf 



Causidiciim ; TejAduiU ame^ygtiiui. Jmr. 

!« Ihft €je oi reason tWre iS' eeielakily: do mettnuof 
conankm bletvee^. otfteDtatbn an4 exoelieooe, Cai| 
tlM ^etpiiig.of aciuyriDi be a pioof of pf^tMnaieiie^ 
ofknagnedga? CmtaiDlj no4. Bat such JbtfieworM^ 
tint tteffek^rafeianoa footstandftiioeSiiBiae of baing 
•MlojMd^ if bis rival ndeft ia hK cha^ 

The pzcfer^acoof tb^ mediral professor wbamakcs 
a ftahiOMUe appevanoe^ So bini that does Bot> bas 
btttk always remarfcabla^ sa much so, tbat it is aU 
most a provorbiali ^eslioo, Wbat is a doctor witbout 
Uscbaiiol? FonaeslylarBewias, gold-headed canesi 
|iiU*|Rio]Bied coatSy aad aoTeinalooksywere considered 
as nataBal signs of profoood knowledge. They are 
iodeed now volimtarily bud aside by the gentlemen 
themselves ; who seen to think it no disadvantage to 
appear young in person, and eanr ni mttmers. But 
still the appeaiaace of fashionable life^ of servants 
arfd equipage, is a veiy poweriU reconineiidalion of 
tfaeastej^iiKc favour* 

A sinubur unreasonable assoeiajtioa of superior ea- 
oeUenosy to a splendid appearance* seeme visible in 
akaost every ar|, trade» and profession. 

And this It is which forms one of the most firequeat 
excuses, in young persons, for launching out a nttle, 
as they call it, or Tiring beyond their income. 

In the lower orders oi mercantile life, a young 
man. begi^a trade with his Uute patriaiony, or wiiK 
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the gift of a liTing parent, who, perhaps, distresses 
himself to raise a sum. which, thoagh moderate, 
might, under proper management, grow, like a hand^ 
ful of seed, to a large quantity. A shop, or rather 9 
* warehouse' (for, as Juvenal says, 



>hic TiTimus ambitiosll 



Paupertate omnes 



and every thing must now have a magnificent name)^ 
is hired at a considend>le rent. It must, in the iiraC 
place, be fitted up not only neatly and convenientlj 
(for neatness and convenience are mean ideas), ^ but 
eleraitiy, and sumptuously, in the newest taste. 

The. door-posts are adorned with sculpture, and 
the name and trade exhibited on- a gorgeous tablet 
adorned with a profusion of gold ana colour, llie 
counters, the drawers, th^ shelves are mahogany; 
and the master and mistress:are every day attired foy. 
the most fashionable hair-dresser, and descend ( whi'd^ 
is. but rarely) from the sumptuous dinitag*rooim to 
stand behind the counter, just .as if they were going 
into a drawing-room , . or tJbe presence-chamber. 

Connexions are sought with the utmost diligence. 
To promote them, visits are paid andTeceived with all 
the. formality of fashion. The glass in the dining* 
room is stuck round with gilt cards of invitation to 
dinners, suppers, balls, and assemblies. 

Well ; all this is very pleasing ; but how goes on 
business in the shop?— (I beg pardon) in the ware- 
house ? O, the. scrubs mind that. Mr. and Mrs^^ 
Diaper are too much engaged in dressing in the 
morning and visiting ia the afternoon. to riegardthe 
low concerns of the shop. The clerk, the journeyman,' 
the apprentice,, and the porter, are hired purposely 
for that business. But let- Mr. and MH, Diaper 
alone ; th^ know what they are about, they are pron 
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fDOting trade, by makinff connexions and ' cuttinff a 
iigure/ ** There is absolutely no succeeding in Uie 
present days without cutting a figure." 

But the misfortune is, every one is < cutting a 
figure/ to the utmost extent of their pecuniary abi- 
lities; and'the connexions which Mr. and Mrs. Diaper 
make, are themselves making connexions, for the 
sake .of advancing their interest. But none of them 
have a fund sufficient to support the expenses of the 
•fashionable life which they afiect ; and, in the cours* 
of a few years, they all> in their turn, < cut a lament- 
able figure' in the London Gazette. 

in higher classes, and in professions and employ- 
ments which might justly claim a right to genteel 
Jife; it is usual to go beyond the line of moderation 
and propriety, with the delusive idea, that the greater 
figure a man makes in the external circumstances of 
a fine house, a luxurious table, a splendid equipage, 
a tribe of servants, the more likely he is to succeed, 
and to be aggrandized. In the mean time, he him- 
self is sapping the foundation of his own greatness, 
and the visionary fabric soon falls to rise no more. 

These ambitious persons, who hope to raise them* 
selves by afiecting a rank they cannot support, are 
well described in the celebrated fable of the frog and 
the ox. lliey and their fiunilies, after a short strug- 
gle, become ridiculous and pitiable. But the misfor- 
tune is not confined to themselves ; for though their 
magnificent appearance gained no credit with their 
supeijors, yet it caused them to be trusted by their 
inferiors, bv poor tradesmen, who supplied them with 
many articles, both necessary and superfluous, in the 
hope of serving themselves and feeding their fami- 
lies. These are usually great sufferers ^ for being 
poor and of little consequence, they stand the worst 
chance of having their demands satisfied. The debts 



•f faflBour, «nd tiie expenses of fasUoDy nmsfc first I^^ 
ptid; but the butcfaer^ the heker, «nd the brewery 
may come in perhaps for 8Kx<»penoe in the |KMiBd., 
when their customers ere gone abroad to live gea— 
tedly Et lisleor Biusseis. 

To make that appesrance which our rank ieq«tres> 
provided oar purse can pay the expeoset mcgmta & 
proper spirit. But it is surely lb!iy» as wcJl as-wroi^ 
and fobboyy in porsmt of aphaDtom^ to expend on 
Knnirymid vanity the proj^tyiof those who. In the 
coarse of fheir honest eaUrngs^ hare giien us cooifi- 
dence, and intrusted us witn what was necessary to 
cor s u bsistence, or what we considered as conducive 
to our pleasure aad prosperity. 

Cfaddven brought up w expenses and habita which 
^teycaanot sup^rt> often rue the folly of pareots» 
who, catehing at the triiadow of honour or weahh, let 
^ the Bubstuicei thm own ha|qpy and indepeftdent 
.competency. 
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EVSKZNG XXXIIL 

iO» D^fidencp in Bifj^, 

I WM^ oaoe vkitiog in a familj at Chrbtosasy when 
the-cMesfc-Mni a fine boy aliout twelve yean old, 
hoete from school for the holidays. As ho 
A th$ fMurioary which waa full of eompaay, la- 
ei payuip his compliBieDts to them with the 
«9dMiEoieiic|r of a master of the oei«moiiie6> 
he hung down his head, bloshed violently, mul seem- 
ed h>6t IB oonfasien* 

«<Good Godf exclaimed ius mother, «I shaU 
aev«r be.able to endure this. Is tins the education 
of Mr. Classic's school ? I do insist unon it, my dear^ 

(Ittsning leh«r hudbtfed) that Henry iAall go no more 
to a school n^elre, after three years, he has not 
lemned how to stake his entiance into a room with 
loleraHe deoency ! What will beepme of my poor 
child ! I shall be ashamed of him*Ht disgrace, a 
dbwnrigfat disgrace io the ftmily ! '' 

The boy*s confusion, it may readily be conceived, 
w«s. not dfininidied by this passionate and onmo- 
therly reception. He bucst into team, and was im* 
mediatdy ordered to leave the room. After a few 
vemarka on the avHcwardnessof schoiriboys, the com- 
pany Bat.dowa Co whist, and poor Henry was sent 
to bed. 

I had ^ Ofifiortunity very aodli after of kiouiring 
into the •cluaracter of the bay^ and I found* that so 
fiur from being stupid, iM siipposed bv his mother, he 
was the Tory beat acholar m his clasa, and had id* 
roEidy written one or two pretty copies of Latin 
verses in the style of Tibullus. 

VOL. II. s 
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As I am as fond of making experiments in morales 
as a natural philosopher is in pneumatics, hydrc»— 
statics, or chemistry, I determined to watch the pro- 
gress of the boj, and to see whether he was likely 
to become, as his relations hastily concluded, ao. 
awkward and- stupid man. I found he continued to 
itnpr6ve in every accomplishment at bis schodl> for 
his removal^ from it was over^ ruled 'by the advice oF 
a sensible clergyman, who had great 'influence in - 
the family. He went to' the university with a great 
character, which he supported, and is now a veiy 
polite gentleman, an excellent scholar, and a most 
respectable man. 

_ This evettt led me to lament the prevalence of an 
idea, that modesty, diffidehce, or bashfulness in boys 
is a sign of stupidity, and on all accounts ought to 
be removed as soon as possible. 

The finest rose that ever exhaled fragrance and 
expanded beauty, was once a rosebud'; and had«the 
bud been torn open with violence in its state of im« 
inaturity, would it ever have become a beautiful and 
perfect flower ? 

Nature, in a state of imperfection, is not ashamed 
of blushing. She is conscious of her imbebility^ and 
not afraid to own her diffidence ; and,- while she la- 
bours to supply her defects, conceives none to be 
disgracefid that arie unavoidable. Prudence sug- 
gests the caution, that we should beware of disturb^ 
mg nature in her own process, which was undoubt- 
eSy prescribed by the God of nature. 
" That fine sensibility which causes an efflorescence 
in the cheek of tHe schoolboy is,* i think, a favour- 
lible p)resage of every thing amiable ; while that early 
ripeness which displays a manliness of behaviour »t 
the in&ntine age, is, like every thing premature, ef 
short continuance, and of little solidity. 
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But fashionable parents are disgusted with man- 
in their chil4Ten , dissiipilar to their own, • They 
are all ease and faniiliarily. As to diffidence and 
blushing^ some of them h^d rather be convicted oC 
an atrocious crime. But their children blush and 
appear awkward in a circle of polite company, that 
is, of company formed upon the model which hap- 
pens to be the reigning taste among the rich and idle. 
**" Take the boy/ they exclaim, " from his books 
auad from his masters, if he is thus awkward ; for 
there is no tolerating such an unlicked cub in one's 
presence." 

** Have patience,*' I would take the liberty of say- 
ing, '^ the bud will expand in due time, and fruit will 
appear ; but if you touch the bloom, in order to 
force it open before its time, it is rery likely that 
you destroy the possibility of fruit." 

Diffidence wears off when the mind becomes con- 
scious of a sufficient degree of strength to support 
confidence. With respect to confidence without 
merit to support it, though often valued in the world, 
and particularly in the law, I hold it in great disho- 
nonry it may push its way to employment and opu- 
lence» but it is scarcely consistent with a good mind ; 
and without a good mind what happiness is to be 
found in employment and opulence ? The vessel 
must be pure, or the ingredients, however fine, will 
be corrupted. 

People, who value themselves on knowing the 
world, are very apt to insist on effi'ontery as a ne- 
cessary virtue to go through the world with success, 
or rather to recommend it as the substitute and 
auccedaneum of every virtue. But I never hear these 
persons boasting of their knowledge of the world, 
and the value of worldly wisdom, but I think of some 
passages in Scripture, in which they are not held 

s2 
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hi 90 li^ estimation — ** The children o# iMb iForld 
are wiaer in their generation thi^ the eh3dra» ol 
Kg^.** But it should be remembered, thai the -w^- 
dora is not that which is from above, hut that o€ 
tile serpent, that of ^ accursed spirits, oiigwiaiing 
and terminating m eril under dia fair semMnoe of 
good. 
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Evening LXXIV. 

-On thc' Inferiority of the Ccmpositums of some Per^ 
-ionsto. their ConverstUion, and vice versa* 

I HAVB seen men remarkably lively and well inform* 
ed in conversation appear to great disadvantage on 
committing their thoughts to paper; and others^ 
who wrote learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acutely, 
so dull, and apparently so weak in conversation, as 
to' be considered as very unpleasant and uniostruc- 
tive companions. . And I have observed this so often, 
•as to be led to think, what may appear paradoxical, 
•that a genius for writing and a genius for talking^ 
are different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial men talk most 
fluently, and, in mixiedxompanies, most agreeably. 
- They are usually .gay and cheerful, for their 
spirits ace not exhausted by deep thought, nor 
-drawn from the things before them by absence. 
But gaiety and cheerfulness give them, in the con- 
vivial hour^ a grace which the profound scholar, who 
utters his thoughts with gravity and hesitation^ can 
•s^dom display. 

' A man of a superficial mind and little genius has 
-no diffidence arismg from those delicacies and sen* 
sibilities which often cruelly distress men of real abi- 
lity. What he thinks, or has read, or heard, he 
utters with the confidence of an oracle ; ignorant of 
objections, and fearless of mistake. His confidence 
'giv6s him credit. The company is always disposed 
to listen with attention, when any man speaks with 
the assurance of undoubting conviction. Attention 
gived him additional spirits,, and be. begins to claim 
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the greatest share of conTenation as his r^bty aaicl 
at length orerpowers with volubility and emphasw 
the silent or gentle diffidence* of modest merit. 

Ignorant and superficial admirers, finding a Voli§- 
Ue speaker just oaIoi4ated foe tiie niendian of Ihohr 
understandings^ are highly dshgbted with hin aa a 
companion* and cry hmi up as a prodigy of parts 
and abilitiea. 

Th«r ¥oioas wutiag ia his fatoue pnxMne hhaa^ 
peihaps» some profimsional or oAcial employment im 
which conpositiDii rai^ be neoessary. H» nvhea^ 
and the wonder ii< no moce. How aae the<miflhljr 
fldlenl Quanium wwr/otesl <* AlaSf how duw^ged J" 

Applauded IB the. oiroles of ataTovn oloih he iw^ 
tares to publish^. A ^ai Tenturel fbr he who.ap^ 
pearedy in conveeiation) a giaaty beeomes^ when, ap^ 
preached in the closet, a pygmy or a LiUtputian. 

I wish to prevent die nasty fovmi^n of an idea 
of a man's intellectuals tqlenta or genius solely from 
his pleasantnesa or* vivacity a^ i^ companion* Con- 
stant tsxperienoe proves it to^be a&Uadouacriteriovr, 
Men of gffsat thoughti solid judgement, and well d^- 
gested learaiog^ alre'able indeed to speak to great ad- 
vantage on great oecasions ; but th^ are. not sidi- 
cientf^ interested ]|i tricing or ov^aary companyj; 
and without pride, or any intention to slig^t^' nat»- 
nlly retnsat firom nonsense and levity to the plea- 
seat indulgence of theit* own coatemplatioD; taere- 
fere they ea« but Itttte in such company, andithat 
little omn nrom civility, rather than favoause they 
are struck with> what passes^ or UMflled to speak b^ 
the inteiesttng nature oft the questum, or the maimer 
in nUoh it ia discussed^ la the mean time a feather 
will tiokle.and excite a fed. 

It is wrong therefore, I conclude, to form a deci- 
sive opinion of a man-t prpfossional abilities *froQi 
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^rfwit a fy e ars in commoii conversation. ^& oaljf 
true, criterion i»r the exereise of those Bbiiilie» iii 
teme act othiH profession, Jiiilge of tito componSoii 
in companj; Irat of the lawyer^s abililios at the Bar, 
or from his written opinion ; of the dergyman's from 
tfie palpit, or the press; of the physician's fronrtho 
Tepeated success of actual practice; judge of th^ 
jmeitshant froQD his punctufdity and payments, ftom 
Ikis bebavi<>UT and appearance at the Royal Exdmnge^ 
and not from bib TolubiHty at a Mansion-house f^astf,* 
nor even on the hustings, and in the couBcti«chanh> 
ber of Guildhall. 

It is an erroneous judgement which is often Ibrnt- 
ed of children as well as men, when those are sup« 
posed to have the best parts who ta1& most. Exces- 
sive garrulity is certainly incompatible with solid 
thinking, and a mark of that volatile and supei4kial 
tnro, which* dwelling upon the surAces oi* things* 
never penetrates deeply enou^gh to make any valu- 
able discoveries. But as no rulb is without excep- 
tions* some great ihinkersjitmustbe con^ssed, have 
been also, great talkers. 

Nb one man can unitejnhimself every excellence. 
He who excellis as a pleasant and lively compankm, 
may be deficient in judgement, in accuracy^ in tt 
power of attention and labour ; and he who excells 
in these, may want the versatility, the gaiety, the 
cheerfulness, which are necessary to render the com- 
municaticm of ideas^ in a mixed society, agreeable. 
Men associate, in the convivial hour of leisure from 
their professional or commercial employment, more 
lor' the sake of passing their time with ease, and even 
mirth, than of being improved or lessoned by the 
sage remarks of grave and austere philosophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all sub- 
jects, was not an entertaining companion, unless the 
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circle was select. Samuel Johnson loved companjr, 
because he found himself attended to in it, as an ora- 
cle of taste and wisdom ; but he could not be said to 
possess companionable a^riment. His character en- 
sured him respect, previously to his q|)eddng, and 
what he said jUstined it ; for it was . original . and 
«olid ; his authoritative tone and manner compelled 
ncquiescence, even if conviction was not produced ; 
^ut, i^r all, he was not what the world calls a plea- 
,sant companion. I could mention some of his con- 
^nyporaries of far inferior merit, and more cirpuin- 
scribed reputation, who diflfused joy and inforipation 
wherever they went, and were beloved at the same 
lime that they were admired* They also have written 
books: but their books are not to be compared to 
Johnson's. . Their books were forgotten or aespLsed, 
jeven while their conversation was sought and en- 
joyed by all ranks of people. 

But as universal ezoellence is desirable, it seems 
jright that men should labour to supply every defect; 
..and therefore I wish writers to cultivate the art and 
habit of conversation; and talkers, on the other hand, 
to obtain the solidity and accuracy of writers ; and 
.thus the advantage derived to hearers and readers 
.will be augmented. 
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Xj^. Ad Alkgoncai Visiob. 

A ozRTiiS asoenl led to a lofly eminence^ and on th« 
mmimit was a level plaia of no great extent. The 
boundaries of it could not indeed easily bo ascev* 
tained ; for aa the aseest, oa one side, w«» easy and* 
gradual; so llie slo^ on the otber continued! aioMisI 
imperceptiMei ^1 k teraunated at once ki abrupt 
dle^l^atj. 

At the fiyst enlitmoe of the faille I observed gi«al 
immbers of in^to»ts crani^i^g oa beds of ppimvoses, or 
aiieeping en {mHows formed by die nossw Tbe>f fre- 
quently gn^ed» and their sweeH eountefuunees seemed 
to express a complacency aiad joy in the eonscioufr* 
ness of their neir existence^ Many indeed wept and 
wailed ; but their- sorrow, though pnngenl^ was short, 
tad the sight of & pretty leaf or flower would cause 
a soiile in the midst of their tears ; so that nothing was 
ndre common than to see t^r» drops trickBng aew« 
chedbs which were dimpled with smiles. I was* se 
deKghted with the scenjes of innocence^ thai I Iblt an 
impulse to go and play with the Mttle tribe^ whe« 
just as 1 was- advancing, I felt a wand genify strike 
my shoulder, mid turning my eyes on one skSo', I be« 
held a venerable figure, with a whiteboard, tmA in a 
grey mantle elegantly thrown around him. 

^* My son,^ said he, *< I see your curiosity is raisei^ 
and I will gratify it ; but you must not move from 
this place, which id the most advantageous spot for 
die contemplation of the scene before you. 

^ Yon bill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which I 
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have raised by the magic influence of this wand, 
amuse you with an instructive picture. 

** The beauteous innocents, whom you see at the 
foot of the hill, present you with the idea of angels 
and cherubs, ana of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Simplicity and innocence are their amiable qualities, 
and the more of them they retain in their ascent* 
the happier and lovelier, shall they be during the 
whole of their journey. . 

<' But raise your eyes a little. You see a liveljr 
train intent to learn^ under the sage instructors who 
accompany them, the easiest and safest way of as- 
cending and descending the hill which lies before 
them. They often run from the side of their guides, 
and lose themselves among the shrubs that blossom 
around them. Some give no ear to instruction, ancl 
consequently are continually deviating among thorns, 
thistles, nettles, and brambles. Their errors are at 
present retrievable, and few fall in the pitfalls with 
which the hill abounds. Joy illuminates their counte- 
nances. Theirs are the ruddy cheek, the sparkling 
eye, lively spirits, and unwearied activity. They retain 
a great share of the innocence with which they set out, 
and tllerefore they are cheerful. Enviable age, if 
reason were mature i But folly, wantonness, froward- 
ness of temper, and ignorance, greatly interrupt and 
•spoil their enjoyments. Fruits of delicious taste 
.grow around them, and flowrets of the sweetest scent 
^njd Qiost beautiful colour spring beneath their feet. 
But they soon grow tired of this lower part of the 
jiiU, and ambitiously aspire at higher eminences. 

<' Behold them a few paces higher. They advance 
with eagerness^ and many of them forsake the guides 
which have conducted them thus far in their ascent. 
,Tbey hasten in their course, nor' do they adhere to 
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the dfrect road, but deviate without scruple. Some 
indeed return ; but the greater part climb the hill, 
by paths of their own choice, full of difficulty and 
danger. The pitfalls, which are placed ih every 
part of the hill, are here very numerous, and not 
easily to be avoided by those who forsake the high 
road. There are indeed no parts of the hill, in 
which a guide is more necessary than here ; nor any 
in which the travellers are less inclined to seek his 
assistance. 

'* You see the beauty of the blossoms. You hear 
the music of the birds. All nature seems to con- 
spire in affording delight; but too many of tlie 
travellers preserve not that innocence and simplicity 
which are necessary to give a taste for the pleasures 
Which are allowed. Instead of plucking the flowers 
which are known io be safe and salutary, 'they de- 
sire none but such as are poisonous. The aspiring 
ardour of the travellers urges them to continue the 
ascent, and by this time, you see, they have reached 
the level summit, where you observe a prodigious 
cfowd^ all busy in pursuit of their several objects. 
Their faces are deeded with care^ and in the eager- 
ness of pursuit they neglect those pleasures which 
lie before them. Most of them have now lost a 
great share of their original innocence and simpli- 
city^ and many of them have lost it entirely. 

*« And now they begin to descend. Their cheerful- 
ness and alacrity ar-e greatly abated. Many limp, and 
some already crawl. The numbers diminish almost 
every step; for the pitfalls are multiplied on this 
side of the hill, and many of the travellers have nei- 
ther strength nor sagacity to avoid them. Delight- 
ful scenes still remain. Fruit in great abundance 
groivi^ around them. But the greater part, you may 
tciiiaik, are careless of the obvious and natural 
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pleatores, wkichthey might reach 'afndenjojTy axul 
are eagerly digging in the earth for yellow du8t» «oik 
which they have p&ced an imaginary valie. Behold 
one who has just procured a load of it, under which. 
he is ready to sink. He totters along in haste to 
find a hiding-pltce for it : but before he has foaadi 
]t> himself is nidden from our e^es, for lo ! while E 
jipeak> he is dropping into a, pitfall. Most of kitf 
companions will roUow him ; but you see ho aae mm 
alarmed by the example. The descent is becocM 
very steep and abrupt, and few there are w}io wdl 
reach the bottom of tne hill. Of those few not, one 
advances without stumbling on the edge of the pit- 
fiills9 from which he can sparoely recover his feeble 
foot. Ah ! while I speak,^ they are all gone 1" 

** And is this a pitture of Hie?" said I, << Alas! 
how little do the possessors of it seem to enjoy it ! 
Surely some error must infatuate them tdl. O saji 
what It is, that I mi^y avoid it, and be happy." 

** My sony"'sud my benqvoliHit guide, <* do no^ 
hastily form an opinicm derogatory from the vaiua 
of lifo. It is a glortoos opportunity afforded by the 
Creator for the acquisition of happiness. Cast yd^ur 
eyes on yonder plain, which lies at the bottom of 
the hill, and view the horizon." 

I looked, and lo ! a cloud tinged with puiple and 
gold, paited in the centre, and displayed a scene at 
whi^ my eyes were dazzled. I closed them awhile 
to recover the power of vision, and when I opened 
ihem, I saw a figure of a person in whom majesty 
and benevolence were awfully united. He sat on a 
throne with every aj^earance of trittm|)]i, and at 
liis feet lay a cri^ss. And I heard a voice sappg, 
" Come again, ye children of men." And lo, Uie 
plain opened in more places than I could hunaber, 
and myriads of myriads sfarted into existence, with 
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bodies beautiful and glorious. And the voice pro- 
ceeded, ^' In ray Father's house are many mansions. 
Ye have all fallen short of the perfection for which 
ye were created ; but some have been less uoprofi^ 
able servants than others, and to them are allotted 
the more exalted places of bliss ; but there remain 
mansions appropriated to all the sons of men* I 
have redeemed the very worst of them from the 
tyranny of death. Rise therefore to your respective 
mansions. Enter into, the joy of your Lord." He 
said ; whefi the sound of instruments sweeter than the 
unpurged ear ever heard, rang throughout heaven's 
<;oncave. And the glorified bodies beneath rose 
like the sun in the east, and took their places in the 
several planets which form what is calted our solar 
system. I was transported with the sig[ht, and was 
going to fall on my knees, and supplicate to be ad* 
mitted among the aspiring spirits, when, to my mor- 
tification, I thought I was suddenly placed on the 
side of the hiO, where I bad to climb a steep ascent. 
1 wept bitterly, when my guide remonstrated with me 
on the unreasonableness of my tears, since none 
were to be admitted to glory who had not travelled 
the journey which I had seen so many others travel. 
*< Keep innocence,** said he, ^^ do justice, walk 
humbly/* He said no more, but, prepariog to de- 
part, touched me with his rod, and I awoke. 
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Evening LXXVL 

On bringing up duU BoySy in joreference to others^ £v 

the Churm. 

BTim^n ETiaru^ttjf. Nazianzen. 
£x quovis ligno fit Mercuriua. Hoa. 

If there happen to be a boy in a &mily unlikeljr, 
from deficiency of parts, to make his way in the 
worldy he is commonly selected by his prudent pa- 
rents for the church ; but the idea that little more 
is requisite to form a clergyman than a black coat 
and a good living, is so dishonourable to the reli- 
gious establishment, that I shall think myself very 
properly employed in controverting its truth. 

I acknowledge, that honesty without learning and 
abilities, is a better qualification for the sacred pro- 
fession, dian learning and abilities without honesty : 
but I contend, that they are all three indispensably 
necessary^ in every one who enters the profession 
with ideas superior to those of an ensign when he 
obtains a pair of colobrs, or a midshipman when he 
procures a commission ; or indeed of a tradesman 
when he hires a shop, or of a mechanic aqd labourer 
when they undertake a job with no other view than 
to earn the hire. 

If, indeed, a man is awkward and unskilful in the 

Eractice of a mechanicid art, few or none employ 
im, and himself alone is the only sufferer; but it 
happens in the church, that he who has neither 
learning nor abilities, often has the most money, 
with which himself or his friends purchase an 
ecclesiastical employment ; and they who are imme- 
diately concerned in the manner in which he acquits 
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himself in it, have it not in their power to eject hitn 
tor dieability, or to find convenient opportunities 
. of supplying his defects by having recourse to a 
. substitute. They must be contented to be instructed 
by his precept and example; for, however deficient 
and erroneous, tliese are the best they can procure 
in the legal and regular course. 

But if the care of a parish, and that a very large 
one, be a most important charge, if the moral and 
Spiritual safety of thousands depend on the clergy- 
man's exertions, surely it is criminal in parents to 
Select the least able and promising among their 
phildren to till this ofHce, 

But I know it will be urged, and with great ap- 
pearance of reason, that in this age, when printed ser- 
ZDons abound, it is easy to select proper ones, with- 
put danger of detection; and that, if the clergyman 
reads them and the prayers audibly and distinctly 
in the church, and maintains a decent character out 
, of it, he is a no less useful and accomplished parish 
priest, tlian if he had the learning and abilities of 
B Clarke, a Tillotson, a Sherlock, a Seeker, or a 
Jortin. 

It is very true, that by reading the pious dis- 
courses of others properly, he may do much good ; 
))ut is it likely that he will read them properly, if he 
IB unable to write any himself, that he will enter 
into the spirit of them, that he will feel and commu- 
nicate the holy flame of fervent yet rational de- 
votion? And vrith respect to his maintaining a 
decent character out of church; if he does so, he is 
so far to be honoured; but if he is destitute oC cleri- 
cal accomplishments, of a taste for books, and a love 
■of learning, there is danger that, from want of pro- 
per and professional employment, he will not main- 
tain that decency of character. Having nothing to 
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do but merely to read in the church, he wi)^ 
idle ; and idleness affords many temptations to vm>- 
bte decency of character. Is tt not Hkely, ttiat lie 
may copamence a beau, a man of fashion, a man oF 
pleasure, a gamester, A drunkard, or a korse^diealer? 
When there is no natural turn for the profession In 
which a man is placed, and no acquired talents to 
render him satisned with himself in the exercise of 
it, there is great danger of his luiving recourse to 
Booiething, either as aa employment or a recrea- 
tioUji veiy foreign to the decency of character which 
his profession requires lum to support. 

But, after all, is n^ere decency of character sufli- 
cient in the teacher of a. whole parish, jn the com > 
forter of the sick, in the guide to heaven ? Decency 
of character is supported oy M hh more respectabfe 
parishiooers, bjr tradesmen, by mechanics, by ser«-. 
Tants. Sometmng more is reasonably expected of 
him who supports the persona ecclesicpt who was an- 
ciently called, as an anpeilatipn of respect, the 
PARSON, and who still has the epithet' reveremi* 
prefixed to his name, as appropriated to^his pro- 
fessiona( chacacter^. 

He should support a dignity of character as well 
ias a decency. But no artifice, no externa] pomp 
will support it. It must support itself by real supe- 
riority. But what superiority is naturalfy expected 
as a prime requisite m a public instructor ? Is it 
not superior knowledge of those things in which be 
undertakes to give instruction ? But can this su- 
perior knowledge be acquired without application ? 
And is it likely, that he who was selected by his pa- 
rent for the churchy because he was a j>unc£^ should 

* Cui mens divinior, atqiiie os 
^Magna sonfttarum, des nominis hujus honorem. Hon. 
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Bfuiy at all, or, if he should, that he should apply 
.with success ? . 

^ . A man, who finds himself in a profession for 
which he is conscious of his being unqualified, feels 
himself uneasy. He seeks refuge in amusements 
unbecoming his profession; and I have no doubt but 
that it is one reason why many clergymen are seen 
to. take delieht in unclerical occupations, that they 
are selected for a learned profession, without any 
propensity to learning, ana perhaps because th^ 
were supposed to be dull of apprehension, and unfit 
for any thing else. 

Nothing is more common, in some places, than 
to see clergymen devoting the greatest part of their 
time to hounds and horses, dressing in the extremity 
of the jockey's or sportsman's prevailing fashion, 
taking the lead or actmg as masters of the ceremo- 
nies at assemblies, conspicuously active at horse- 
races, excessively attached to cards and back-gam- 
mon, and foremost in every thipg which the more 
serious part of their congregation considers as va- 
xiity. 

. They may certainly amuse themselves with several 
pf these things, and at the same time be very worthy 
men ; but yet, as these things have an appearance 
of levity, and lead them to associate with loose and 
profligate characters, they give ofience, and prevent 
them from doing that sood for which alone their 
profession was instituted. No good can be done by 
,a preacher totally destitute of authority ; but autho- 
rity is founded on opinion, and nothing, except vice, 
.destroys that opinioii so effectually as the appear- 
ance of levity. 

Though moderate abilities and moderate attain- 
jmenjtS; with a good heart and a decent character^ 
xnay make a very valuable parish-priest, yet I can 

t3 
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nevAT rilowy diat the study of dririnitj, as somefle^na 
to. insiquate^ requires only moderate ^biKtlet fend ac^ 
tammefits. It certainly affords scope ft>r the j^rei^c- 
est tafonts, and wlien mtended to he carried to an^r 
eoQskieraUe degree of perfection, it reqvdres stoo 
profound and extensive erudition. 

To be a Christian phflosopber, a physici^B of tiai^ 
souI> it is. necessavy, m the first pjace, to have studios! 
tile Holy Scriptures with great attention; and m tbe 
secondi that frondierfbl Qiicroeosm> the heart of manw 
As anatomy is necessary to the surgeon, so is tte 
knowledge, of the pa^ions, the temper^ the prop<»^ 
sitiesy and the alterations which age, prosperity, and 
adversity, eSbct in die mind,, necessary to Mto^ 
ivjiose office^ it is to reduce diose who have erred-, 
to afford rattgnal eomibrt to the nflMpted, and ho|ie 
to the despecate. That he may enforce the doetriiies 
of religion, he must be an orator ; he must %e finr^ 
nished widi polite leammg^ and with elegant dUc^ 
tion ; he must have every assistance which a Hi^erai 
education can bestow^ and ^ich long and* attentive 
reading .can obtain. And shall a parent think him^ 
self justified in selecting the weakest of htschfhlren 
for an office so important ? He who acts so unreal 
sonably,. probably renders the child unhappy, while . 
he insults the national re]igion» and that God whoos 
it was established to honour. 

If the parent tJiinks he perceives in any of hirboya 
a remarkable share of abilities, be resolves to bring 
him up to die law, and ail his woridly-wise fneada 
commend him' for not throwing away so fine a-boyby ^ 
placing him in .the church. Yet J dm foBy'Con* 
vinced, thatjio department pf the law requires ihe 
noble faculties of* the mind in so great perfection as 
the pastoral oifice.. The law cliiefly requires aooa- 
cixr AND SOPHISTRY, to both of whlch the church 
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is greatly superior, 'fhe lavr requires the little wU^ 
Ann of this world, the^ wisdom of those children of 
tlie wtHrMi who are wiser in their generatroa than the 
children of light : but divinity towers above such 
meanness, above lawyers and their subtleties, above 
every other profession ; for to be a divine, properly 
and rally accomplished, is to be all tliat philosophy 
taa give, with the addition of the purest and sub* 
fittest reitgion. 

It woul4 afford me much satisfaction if any thing I 
can say should induce the serious Christian to devote 
the very best of his cl^ildren to the service of the God 
who gave them * ; and not impiously to consecrate 
him to the service of the altar, whom, from want of 
parts, he thinks incapable of any useful service. I 
suspect that man to be insincere in his profeuion of 
Christianity who dares to insult it so grossly. 

It is to be wished that the patronage of livings 
were chiefly, if not entirely, in the bishops, suppos- 
ing irandation prohibited ; for private patronage, in 
the present age and system oi principles and roan- 
ners, is highly injurious to the cause of Christianity, 
The bkhops might sometimes be misled in confer* 
ring benefices, by gratitude to their patrons ; but I 
am sure they would, for the most p8i^« dispose of 
the cure of souls far better than esquires, who con- ' 
sider the living in their gift as a mere provision 
for some lubberly boy educated as a fox^huntor ; or 
who, in default of a younger son, pjit it up to sale, 
and knock it down with the hammer, like lands, tene- 
ments, goods, ^d chattels. 

Nothing surely conduces to injure Christianity so 
maofa as a contemptible ministry ; and it must or ne- 

* Yet while sorough-ivterest u» the only ttieaiiH of obtain- 
ing pinfferment in tlic church, thcre^ little to encours?ge pru- 
dent parems. 
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cessity be partially contemptible, when many pa- 
rishes in a KiDgdocn can exhibit individuals anum^ 
the laity, more learned and more decent than tlie» 
parochial priest, their authorized guide, w^om they 
pay, and whom they ought to revere. The misfor* 
tune originates in great measure from the mistaken 
but prevailing idea, which. I have here endeavoured 
to explode, ^* that any thing is good enough to make 
a parson." iNrrsREST, and a friend at court^.are 
thought sufficient to- supply all defect. 
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Evening LXXVII. 

On the peculiar Happinass tupposedlo allencl a tj/c ^ I 
CofUemplation. 

"I Ko sooner enter my library," lays HeinBiui^ ' 
" than I bolt the door, and shut out lust, ambition, j 
and avarice, wliose mother is idleness, and whose j 
nurse, ignorance ; and taking my seat among the 1 
illustrious spirits around me, I look down with pity | 
on the rich and grent, who are strangers to such re 
fined and exalted enjoyments." 

If a life of study can produce happiness so pure a 
Heinsius has described; if it can exclude lust, ambi' 
tion, and avarice ; if it can give an elevation above | 
the rich and great; who would not fly from the 
world and seize that chief good, in the recess of J 
his library, which he has vainly toiled for in the road \ 
of ambition and avarice? 

But no recess b sufficiently retired, no occupation j 
sufficiently pure, to exclude care and contamination, 
Man bears within his bosom, wheresoever he con' 
ceals himself, and whatsoever he does, the seeds ef ] 
evil and misery. 

Philosophers may describe the happiness of con* J 
templative life, and students flatter themselves that 1 
they arc out of the reach of corruption ; but do^ | 
experience justify a persuasion that philosophers anA I 
students are happier and more innocent than aS j 
others? A perusal of their lives wilt evince the trutbi | 
that it is nut in man to secure himself from the as- 
saults of passion, and thu corruption of vice, by with- 
drawing his person from the society of the multitude. 
Volumes have been nrillen on the peculiar misery 
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of the learned; and I wish it could.be asserted witili 
truth, that on shutting the doors of their book-rooms , 
they at the same time shut out desire, avarice, and 
ambition. 

Men of that activity of mind which ranges through 
all nature and art, see more clearly, and feel more 
sensibly, than the common tribe whose attention is 
fixed on frivolity; All the objects of desire, avarice» 
and ambition, exhibit themselves to their eyes, in tb^ 
most glowing colours, and in the naost engaging 
forms. Their taste, cultivated and refined by con- 
tinual exercise of its powers^ is enabled to discover 
charms which escape vulgar nptice. Their leisure, 
and freedom from the ordinary cares of life, cause 
their hearts to fix on what their imaginations have 
admired. It cannot be wondered at, therefore, if 
contemplative men, instead of being exempt from the 
tumults which disturb others, have felt themselves 
agitated by external things with peculiar force. Theii: 
enjoyments have been high; their sufferings keen, and 
their failings singularly deplorable. 

I fear^ therefore-, that truth must resign those pre- 
tensions to that unmolested felicity, which students 
have sometimes claimed as the privilege of their 
learned solitude. In common with all the sons of 
men they partake of misery ; and they are under 
some peculiar circumstances, which aggravate the 
woe which it is their destiny to share. ' . , 

To secure the happiness that is allowed to mani 
they must, like others,, have recourse to virtue and 
wisdom, not merely to retreat^ or to cpntemplatioo. 
With virtue and wisdom, I believe, their employ- 
ments will be found highly conducive to a most ex- 
alted state of sublunary felicity ; for their employ- 
ments are pure and refined, intellectual, and even 
heavenlyi compared with the gross delights of animal 
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sense. He who places his happiness in gluttony and 
debauchery, must acknowledge, while he boasts of 
his pleasures, that he is renouncing the most honour- 
able part of his nature, his reason ; and tnat he is 
assimilating himself, as much as he is able, with the 
brutes whom he proudly disdains. 

1 c^not help thinking, that the Platonic phlloi. 
sophy, mixed as it is with much folly, deserves more 
regard than it usually receives. It tends to make 
roan value himself on nis mind. It teaches to seek 
enjoyment in the exertions of the discursive faculty, 
and to aspire at an Intellectual excellence, which 
[though it may never reach, invites, by its beautiful 
appearance, to heights of improvements which it 
would never otherwise have attained. Platonistdy 
when carried to extremes, like all other doctrines, 
terminates in nonsense ; but under the regulation of 
reason, it leads the mind to a state of celestial enjoy- 
ment and angelic perfection. 

Happy would it have been for the contemplative 
part of mankind, if the honours which are almost 
universally allowed to Epicurus had been reserved 
for Plato. Christian and rational Platonism leads to 
the perfection of the human soul : nor should the 
scrupulous be ashamed of uniting with Christianity, 
a philosophy which, in its nature and tendency, when 
its extremes are avoided, is all pure, all spiritual, ail 
divine. 

If the superior light of Christianity had not irra- 
diated the world, there is no philosophy which the 
aspirant after excellence would wish to prevail in 
preference to Platonism divested of its visionary ec- 
centricities. No philosophy contributes so much 
to raise man to the exaltation which he may con- 
ceive to adorn a spiritual nature.* No philosophy 
exalts him so much above the body, and furnijbhc* 
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him with ideas so congenial to all that we consider 
88 celestial. 

iBut common sense, and common e^siperience, aC- 
firm, aflerall, that whoever attempts to reach undis- 
turhed happiness by flights of contemplation above 
the usual ken of mortals, commonly finds himselF 
precipitated at- last, like Icarus in the fable. 

Superior degrees of* happiness are not to be ex^ 
pected solelv from a skill in arts and sciences, from 
study, and from retirement; but chiefly from those 
virtues, and ffood qualities, in which even the iliiter 
rate find it, from prudence, temperance, justice*, for^ 
titude, Imd contentment. The Doast of felicity With- 
out these is but the rant of pride> and the rhapsody 
of inexperienced speculation. 
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On Che Amusemeiil of public Readings. 

There is a species of entertainment lately intro* I 
duced, which, being in its nature elegant, in its sa- 
tiafactions innocently pleasurable, and in its conser ' 
queaces highly improving, deserves great praise and i 
general encouragement: I mean the pubhc reading') 
of excellent passages from the best authors, vari^ 'J 
at intervals by the performance of the best music; 
The understanding, the ear, the judgement, and tba^.j 
fancy, are all agreeably addressed, exercised, and " 
improved by it ; and the poh'Cest ages and nations '1 
cannot boast a more refined and rational mode than '" 
this, of amusing the inliabitants of a great metropolib 

Recitations were a very common amusement I 
among the ancients ; but the sncients do not appear J 
to have always added to the charms of verse ths . 
melody of instrumental music. Their rccitaticaa i 
constituted their mode of publishing a new piece. 
The press being unknown, and the methods of writing ' 
then in use tardy and expensive, the poet published 
his work, in the first instance, by assembling hia , 
friends, and reading his production before them, 
fiometimes for their correction, but oftener for theil 
applause. 

These recitations became at last a public nuisance, 
Foets made interest with as much solicitude as a 
candidate, for the honour of an audience. They ' 
sometimes paid persons for attendance, that, by an 
appearance of numbers, they might gain the credit 
oi' popularity. It must have been greatly mortifying 
to vanity to hear the excuses which were made by 
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those who wished to avoid the tedious attendance. 
No common degree of self-love could have bome 
them. But the desire of applause originated some^ 
times in passions more clamorous than vanity, in 
avarice and ambition. The arts of puffing ^ere 
practised for their gratification. Hearers were hiredl 
at a considerable expensci and placed in conimodioiia 
comers of the room, to applaud at such plaees in ih& 
poem, as had beeti previously appointed by tho 
sp^er. Complaisance or servility often ^ve tlie 
palm where it was not due. Poeticai like civil eon* 
nence was sought by bribery and corruptioti, and «i 
Ittst the public recitations became objects of supreme 
GonteMpt, and were in eourse relinquished. 

But the modern readings, not consistihg of ori^sl 
eomposidoitt produced by die speaker, arfe liot Imbhi 
to those evils which the corruption of human nature 
has always a tendency to introduce. The pii^eea te- 
cited Hre usually such as have afoeady received the 
stdmp of public Approbation* The manner 4>f reeitri 
is alone left 16 the judgement df the audle^ice* If dM 
l*efad^r murders his authors, the audience vnSl -tety 
justly ptonounce sentence of condemnation against 
ftitii ; for, as they pay for their admiesion^ they have 
k right td demand a competent de^ee df excwUence 
in the performance ; and, if their decision should be 
over*tuled by sinister arts, they can easily punbh the 
delinquent by withdrawing their pr^ence frbfn aa 
entertainment which, under bad management) ceases 
to afford them that pleasutie which they have a right 
to expect. 

Many improvements might be made in tkts tfiode 
of enteirtaihroent, which the public i^ems not dis« 
inclined to fevoUr. It has hitherto been in the hands 
of second br third rate players, of persons df tia gmat 
repute, v^ry moderately learnedi and not stnkSigiy ' 
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(miamtA with the talents of elocution. There j!i 
^uealpr nothing base or disgraetful in the undertaking, 
aotbiag to deter persons of the greatest abilities, 
learning, aad character, from engaging in it* On the 
GOBftrary, as the recital of the best compositions, in 
the best manner, requires and displays great taste, 
gceat judgement,, great eloquence, he who performs 
k -well, jdeserves, and will probably receive, honour 
as wid} as emolufnent for his reward. Men of. the 
nnst liberal education might here find a field for the 
display of their abilities, with great advantage both 
peeuni^ry and reputable. It is certain, that the en- 
tertaiament of rea^tings will never possess the esteem 
which it deserves, till it diall be conducted by pera 
aoBB of character, by gentlemen and scholai'Sj at 
whose feet the learned and the great may sit and 
Ustea without deffradation. 

. If this entertamment should ever be undertaken 
by such raen^ it might be worth while t^) erect a 
neatre adapted to their purpose. It aliould, I think, 
be in the form of the. ancient Odeum, with a stage 
or pulpit, and an orchestra for the musicians^ A 
Kbrary might be added for the use of constant sub- 
scribers; an4 a grove or garden might furnish a 
fine opportunity for a philosophical or literary prO'- 
menade* 

The expense attending such an institution would 
perhf^ exceed the revenues. The plan may be 
visionary, like Cowley's projected college; but as 
this is an enterprising age, such improvements and 
modifications of it might be adopted, as would render 
it in some- degree practicable. ' 

In every mode of entertainment intended for the 

gublic, there must be sucha variety as may contri- 
ute to the pleasure of a mixed assembly, it seldom 
happens that all are sufficiently rational to be satis* 

y 2 
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fled with the feast of reason. Masic is the best kd-* 
dition that can be made to it. After every recital, 
an interlude should be introduced, the expression 
of which should in some degree correspond with the 
piece which maj have been just read ; grave or gay** 
according to the gravity or gaiety of the poetry or 
prose. Care, however, should be taken to preserve 
the entertainment distinct from the drama. If it en- 
croaches on the theatrical, it may probably appear^ 
from the want of mechanical decorations, inferior to 
it, and gradually fall into contempt. 

Not but that I believe many persons would listen 
to a good tragedy or comedy, well read by one per- 
son, with more pleasure than they behold it naere- 
triciously drest out with the tricks of the theatre* 
Fine dresses, painted faces, and gaudy scenes soon' 
pall upon' a sensible mind, which is disagreeably di- 
verted by them from attending to the mam business, 
the merits and beauties of the poem. The finery oi 
a theatre has few charms, but for the illiterate and 
for children. In the mean time, good poetry, solid 
reasoning, historical truth, true eloquence, gracefully- 
and properly exhibited at the readings, must always 
supply the mind with aliment at once pleasant and 
nutritious. 
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smooth, flowery^ and seducing; and many there 
who enter it, long before repose is necessary. If they 
could acQuire self-command enough to avoid the 
charms of the syren, they might still make great ad- 
vances in climbing the steeps of science and virtue. 
But it must be allowed that greater efforts are re- 
quired than the generality of mankind are dispase$l 
to make, at any time in their lives, and much less in 
the period of tfieir decline. 

Yet the history of literature affords many animate- 
ing examples, to prove that great works may be pro«- 
duced after the middle of life. Sophocles and Theo«- , 
phrastus composed excellent w(^ks when they were 
nearly a hundred years old. Our own Milton, whose 
Paradise Lost is an effort of mental activity equal to 
any which antiquity can boast, did not begin it till 
he had arrived at that age when, in the opinion of 
many, the mind is receding, from excellence.. 

Julius Cssar Scaliger, who became a prodigy of 
learning, did not commence the study of .Greek till 
he was nearly forty. He did not even know the 
Greek characters till about that time; jopr did he 
devote himself entirely to a life of letters till he was 
forty-seven. His days till then had been spent in ai^ 
unsettled manner, chiefly in thei army, with babitt^ 
and dispositions unfavourable to study. But he hadJi 
mind which, like that of liis namesake, the Eomad 
conqueror, was formed to jlreak down all obat(tc)e^ 9 
and age, instead of abating his vigour,. served bi}t tO; 
harden and corroborate the sinews of his intellect. 

It seems indeed reasonable to suppose, that works) 
which, depend on the warmth. and. vigour of itbe imi^t 
gination, on pathos and sensibility of heart,, wioulil 
always "be produced in the greatest perfection at ftn 
early period; but the examples of Sophocles and 
Milton, who wrote the finest poetry, the one in ex-. 
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freme old age, and the other at a mature age, serve 
to prove that theories concemiDg the human mind 
are too fallacious to be'entirelj relied on. The de- 
fects and failures of nature may be in great measure 
supplied or prevented by prudence and perseverance. 
But laziness and want of spirit suffer them to creep 
en before nature intended* 

Thus is life in efiect abbreviated. Early old age 
and early dotage are introduced by an abject dere- 
Itction of our own powers. We labour to increase 
our fortunes^ and suffer our faculties to run to ruin 
witiiout reluctance; But it is surely worth while to 
contend strenuously for dieir preservation. Of how 
little value are the enjoyments of life, when we come 
to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all that 
should delight oui* senses, inform our understandings 
enrich oCir memory^ and glitter on our imagination ! 
It is worth while to pursue every method which has 
a tendency to prolong our mental existence. Among 
these I will venture to enumerate, a constant yet 
moderate exercise of our abilities, a daily accumula- 
tion of new ideas, a recollection of the old, a rule 
over the passions, a temperance in wine and all the 
pleasures of the glutton and debauchee. We often 
accuse time and nature for decays which are caused 
by our own neglect. Instead of immerging our- 
selves in tlie pursuit of wealth, which wo shall never 
enjoy, and honours, which are empty bubbles, let 
our desire be to preserve our faculties unimpaired to. 
the last, and to shine as the sun shines, bright 
through the whole of its progress ; and though with 
abated heat and efiulsence at the close of it, yet with 
a serene and venerable lustre, till it descends to the^ 
other hemisphere. 
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EvKirnio LXXX. 

On Ihe Effkt rf VUrary Fm^ and fougiAMmz^ 

Lechire$. 

Mavy men of generous niinds^ loTen of learning 
and deairoua of promoting it, bave establisfaed nre« 
miums and pensions to excite exertion, and to aliurei 
modest merit from tbe shades The rewards ha^e 
been ample, the honpun^ sf^ndid ; but the work^^ 
which they have elicited^ have not often exceeded 
the narrow limits of mediocrity^ 

What is there in our libr^riee produced in conse« 
^enee of prices, or public fonudations, which claims 
the first rank, and aspkes at inimertaiity? The Mil* 
tons, the Shakespeares, the Baeons, the Newtons, 
and the Lockes, rose, like the forest tre6, with spoa* 
taoieous vigour. 

The ^lure of prizes and other similar institotione 
to cali forth extraordinsuy and sttper-emineot merit, 
is a curions circumstance in the woiid of lett^s, and 
dteserves investigati€«. 

Excitements of thie kind operate on t#o veiy 
strong propensities of human nature, the love of 
xnoney and the love of fame. Rivalry and competi<» 
tien add a powerfol spur to the minds of afll men^ 
and are particularly efficacious amoog the candidate* 
for public distinetiion : but notwithstanding a thee- 
retical probability, that such invitations would pro- 
duce uncommon excellence, the fact will be uncon* 
troverted, that they have produced only a moderate 
degree. 

It may not be difficult to assign some causes of the 
failure. The mind of man delighting in libertyi usu- 
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ally enters on a subject proposed by another with a 
frigid and forced attention. It feels its powers 
shackled by authority. It moves in chains, and 
therefore with difficulty. It- is made to resemble a 
stream diverted from its natural channel into a canal 
of the inland navigator. The beautiful meanders dis-^ 
appear and are changed to a long right line con- 
fined by regular banks, unadorned by spontaneous 
flowers, willows, and alders, the wild yet inimitable 
graces of nature. 

Uncertainty of success, where a splendid prize 
excites a number of competitors, throws a damp on 
the spirits, or teaches a cold caution very unfavour*> 
able to the noble flights of aspiring genius. It re. 
presses those hardy attempts at high excellence which 
apprcttch to the very verge of a precipice. It causes* 
a solicitude rather to avoid error, than aspire at pre-* 
eminent beauty. A correct composition is the re»* 
sidt, where there is nothing to blatne, and'nothine to* 
commend. The treatise is very fine, says the reader ; 
but take it away and bri'ng me Shakespeare. 

True genius, indeed, does not often engage in: 
competitions excited by gold medals. There is an 
independent spirit in true genius, a noble pride, and* 
a generous self-esteem, which prevent it fronii enter- 
ing the lists, where the prize is oftener conferred on 
performances without faults, than on striking but- 
unequal excellence. Pecuniary rewards seldom ap- 
pear alluring to true. genius; and the distinction, « 
which the obtaining of* a paltry prize, against no 
veiy distinguished competitors, confers, is too little 
to rouse t^e vigour of gigantic powers. The eagle 
and the lion stoop not to a mean prey. Nothing 
less than public fame, universal applause, independ- 
ently of a bauble, or a purse of guineas, can satisfy 
minds elevated by natijire above &e common stand- 
ard of human ability. 



or those who have gained prises nuiny fasve b^ca 
tnaij iogenieoi ; but among uiem we do not see tbe 
Muaes of the Drydens, die Popes, end the. Grajra* 
Oblivion has already oOvered most of them in heif 
unpenetrable shade. Hieir suooess answered tho 
lempoiary purpose of recommendtng them to the 
patronage or employment of cotemposaries ; bii£ 
where are their boasted productions P I search for 
them in vain in the bookseUers* shops ; I find them, 
if I find them at all, in the bundle Of waste paper 
sold )>j the pound to the chandlers. 

But are prizes useless, end ouoht they to be dis* 
continued ? Certainlr not t for uey tend to exdte 
a mediocrity of ei^eellence which is found very bene- 
ficial among mankind, because it is level to that quk. 
derate capacity which is supposed to predominate*^ 
They raise inoderate abilities to a pitch which they 
Vonld otfaerwke heve never reacbecL They serve ae 
whips to the dray-horse, ^ouoh the racer will rua 
If ith sufficient speed without them ; and, in the ge* 
nerosity of his nature, would indignantly spurn at 
their application to his side. 

Does the establishment of lectures, en contnmr'* 
stal points in divinity, promote the cause of Cnris^ 
tianity ? I think, not so much as is sometimes pr^-* 
tended. The dSsct of arguments is greatly lessened* 
when an advocate writes for hire on a siubject pre. 
scribed by authority. He is supposed to write, not 
60 much the result of his own conviction, as the 
sentiments of a sect, a party, or a church ; and to be 
actuated, not so much by a sincere zeal £or the truth 
and the cause, as by the desire of gain and reputa- 
tion. He is supposed to enlist as a mercenary, niredi 
like the Hessians, to draw the sword for pay, and 
ready, if he could with decency, to lend his idMlides 
to the opposite side, if they would invite him with 
greater .rewards. And who reads the books which 
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the prizes or lectnredups 'liave didted? A few re- 
cluse academics, a few qwcnlative dmnes. Not the 
people at large, who require somcfhing more popui- 
iarly written, som^hing with less subtlety and less 
polemic art, to captivate their attentton and con«> 
vince their understaoding. To name particular 
works or particular writers, though easy, would be 
tedious ; but it would be difficult to point out a sin- 
gle work, among such wiitinga, which has been ge» 
nerall^ read, or become universally popular, which 
has silenced the clamour of the infidel, and fixed 
Christianity on a firmer basis than it stood upon be* 
fore. . Ther ara useful^ however, in furnishing exer« 
cises for tfaedc^oil. students, and employing the 
time of those who, without such incitements, might 
have slumbered away their existence in a total in« 
action. 

Forhaps an impt ov^aent might be made in the 
adjudication of literary prizes, and in bestowing the 
bounty of founders. They might be given as rewards 
to the best spontaneous work published in the year^ 
in whatever art or science they were originally in* 
tetfded to prdraote* A committee of judges might 
be appointed, who should 9Ct with the most perfect 
impartiality. But here would be the difficulty t 
where shall a tribunal be found atnong mortals^ in 
which fkvour and prejudice do not interpose? Ndt 
in England ; where interest, partiality, party, envy, 
and tiaaHce, have lona tisurped a dominion in litera* 
tdre, as well as ib politics ; where ' a friend' in power 
will supply the want of all ' desert,' and a corrupt 
vote obtain Uie * lucrative cure of souls' and the 'first 
fUteit m dtil and ecclesiastieal K^. 
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Evening LXKXI. 
On the Imprudence of urgins: incorrifMe Dunces to 

. In que eo Tel maxime probavi summum ilium doctorem, Al»- 
bandensem Apolloniuxn, qui, cum mercede doceret, tamen non 
patiebator eos, quos judicabat non posse oratores evadere, 
onaAX AFUD SUB rxEDxuE, et ad quam quemqne artem puta- 
bat esse aptum, ad earn impellere atque boitari solebat. Satis 
est enim ceteris artificiis percipiendis, tawtummodo nrnilem esse 
honUmSt et id quod tradatur, vel etiam imcvlcxtue, siquis forte 
sit tanlior, posse perctpere animo, et memoriA custodire. 

Cic. d^ Orat lib. i. sect. ^» 

SECTION L 

Of the multitudes, who are intended for the liberal 
professions, and furnished with the opportunities of 
a liberal education, the majority appears to be en- 
dowed with only such a share of natural talents, as 
enables them to reach a mediocrity of excellence ; 
and many are so little favoured by nature, as to con- 
tinue, after much labour and time bestowed in vain, 
utterly incapable of receiving benefit from literary 
instruction. 

The mediocrists, if I may venture to give them 
that name, constitute the greater part of mankind* 
and become very useful and respectable members of 
society. TKey are found to undergb labour with pa- 
tience, and to rise, by care and perseverance, to 
heights of excellence, which even genius, attended 
with idleness, cannot attain. Their, understandings 
are not bright and shining: but they are Bpnmg and 
solid : and who does not know that the pick-axe and 
the spade would be in no respect the better for the 
acuteness of the razor; and that, in ordinary workj 
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the hammer, the beetle> and the mallet, areas neces- 
sary as the keen-edged chisel ? 

Of the mediocrist I do not at.present speak ; but 
of the dunce, of him whom the ancients trould hare 
stigmatized with the epithet Boeotian, and of whom 
they would, have said, rather harshly, that his soul 
was given him only to preserve, like salt, his body 
from putrefaction *. 

Such boys are certainly to be treated with mild- 
ness and compassion. Ridiculous as their blunders 
appear^ they ought to be passed over with tacit con* 
nivance, or the gentlest reproof. They can no more 
avoid their stupidity by any efforts of their own, than 
the blind and deaf can supply the defects of their 
senses by their own ex'ertion. Their happiness should 
be consulted by their parents, and by all humane 
persons who are C(mnected with them; and they 
should be placed in such situations in life, as may 
least expose them to contempt, and enable them to 
act their part with the most decency. The scope of 
my present attempt is to contribute what can be 
contributed to then: ba$£ and thbir credit.. As 
to their improvement in learning, he, to whom the 
task of instructing them is allotted, has .an employ- 
ment like the rolling of the rebounding stone, or the 
fining of the perforated vessel. Pretenders, incited 
by interested motives, are indeed ready to undertake 
it with boldness ; but honest men, and men of sense, 
will acknowledge what they cannot but feel, that it 
is impossible. 

I say, it is the duty of parents to consult the ' ho- 
nour and happiness' of such. boys; but whether to 

* Animum illi pecudi datum pro sale ne putresceret. 

Cic. de Fiiiibus. 

Hr. Soutbh a» made use of this idea; see a note oa sect 34 
a( Liberal^ Sdttcaiiniu • 

VOL. II. X . 
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pisoe thtn at a Latin school, and to confine tibeiaa 
there ten or twelve years, and tb6n to send them (o 
college seven more, in order to fix them in a' pulpit 
for ]ife» is to consult their < honour and their happi<* 
nesSy'is a question to be determined by actual expe« 
rience and obserration. It appears to me, that sucli 
a plan renders them as * uneasy' as their dull disposi** 
tions are capable of being, and at the same time ex^ 
poses them to ' insult* and ' ill-u^age.' 

I will endeatrour to describe the three states of 
such unfortunate boys ; at school, at college> and in 
their profession. 

At school, the dunce passes the dreary hours, days, 
and years, from seven to seventeen, under a restraint 
which, to him, must have aU the horrors of imprisop- 
ment ; for be has no relish for those employments, no 
desire for that excellence, the pursuit of which might 
fill the tedious interval. He sits patiently under the 
rod and cane, at a form, making dogs* ears to dirty 
dictionaries. He is the last in his classes^ a jnere 
dead weight, the torment of his instructors, and the 
laughing-stock of his livelier companions. His ears 
are stunned with reprimands, and. his back galled 
with stripes. He paces along, like the mHI^horse, 
always driven on, but never advancing. The schosA* 
room is to him a Bastile or a slave-galTey. No bright 
idea from his books cheers his gloomy way ; andif 
nature had not given him an incrustation of stupidity, 
like the shell of the oyster, or the tortoise, he would 
be more wretched than the Negroes of the West In* 
dies groaning under an Egyptian bondage. But if 
hisease as thus secured, it is not so with his * honnur.' 
He is the standing * butt' of ridicule, the scorn and 
outcast of the little society. 

At leqgth he is emancipated, not in consequence 
o^his attamments, but his a^e. Too tall for school. 
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]be tt tent to eollege. There, indeed, he Feels himsdf 
at liberty; and soon learns to fill up the vacaneiesi 
irliicfa dlogs, horses, and guns leave him, with ale, 
port, and gentle slumber. He finds no dificultj in 
procuring from good-natured companions the exer- 
eisies which are required. He can purchase them of 
tfome poor servitor, unless his father has been alack 
in his remittances. So far well; but there are exa- 
minations which must be undergone in person. Here 
lie is miseri^ly exposed; and, if not quite destitute 
of feeling, wretchedly unposy from the fear of a dis« 
mceful repulse. After much trouble^he goes through 
me ordeal by the candour of good-natured judgesi 
who would rather strain a point of conscience, tnan 
min a young man's interest and expectations; espe- 
cially as there is a good living purchased f<Nr htia, 
that only waits for his acceptance of it. He <^taina 
his degrees and his orders at last ; but not without 
misery and disgrace. fUjoiced at gaining the ulti« 
mute <4>ject of his education, h6 mouqts his hunter, 
atu} turns his back on sdiools, colleges, libraries, and 
books, the bane of his happiness, the causes of his dis- 
honour. 

' He takes possession of his vicaraee. He likes 
the house, the stables, the dog-kennd, the pasture* 
ground,'' and the income ; but the church and the pul- 
pit are the great drawbacks of his felicity*. He has 
no inclination for clerical or literary employments. 
He hates the sight of a book, and would as soon think 
of shooting his best pointer as composing a sernbon. 
He is strict and rigid in collecting his tithes ; but 
,. when that business is done, he finds his time an into- 
' lerable burden ; and knows no method of alleviating 
it, but in such amusements as give offence to the se- 
rious part of his parish, tie becomes a kind of game- 

* Fundi nostri cidamitas. Tbbsvcs. 
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keeper a&d hnntsoiaD to all tKe esquires around, acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all the little balls, and 
plays so ketoly at whist (for dunces often excell at 
cards) y that most people are afraid to sit down with 
him. 

He is not unconscious that he is acting out of cha-- 
racter. He perceives that he is not respected as a 
clerffyman, though courted by the lower orders of the 
foxHQunters as a boon companion. He consoles him- 
sdif by the consideration, that not liimselfybut his pa- 
rents, were blameable, who placed him in a profession 
most repugnant to his nature and inclinations. He 
feels himsmfy as a clergyman^ like a fish out of water, 
a dog taught to dance> or a learned pig. 

Had he been fixed in a shop, or in any mode of 
life where learning is not required, he might have 
been happy and respectable. He would have made 
a good brewer^ grocer, draper, builder, brazier, 
pewterer, or plumber, though he is but a sorry di- 
vine. In his present situation, he is as unhappy as. 
his blunt feelings will allow him to be ; and as to cre- 
dit and esteem, he is as little respected as the sexton 
of his parish, or the organ-blower. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents, who bring up 
dunces to the church because they are dunces, do * 
not consult the honour and happiness of their chil- 
dren ; but expose them to as much misery as their 
natures are capable of feeling, and to ^ much dis- 
^ace as can be easily incurred without the commis*" 
fiionofacrime. 
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Evening LXXXII. 

On the Propriety of trying Dunces in some Art 
unconnecteatuith Letters^ 

SECTION II. 

I HAVE introduced an instance from the clerical pro- 
feesion, principally, because parents, by a most per- 
verse way of thinking, usually bring up a boy to the 
church whom they consider as scarcely fit for any 
thing. It is also certain^ that dunces educated for 
the law and physic, when they find th&mselTes un- 
auccessful at the bar and the bedside, seek an asylum 
In the pulpit. From -both these circumstances, it 
happens that the chifr^ h is complimented widi those 
trhom the world is supposed to throw aside as refuse. 
The temple is thus converted into an hospital for in- 
curablefB. 

Dunces at school are, however, by no means to be 
considered as refuse, though I must contend that tliey 
ought not to be particularly consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the altar. No boy, who does not show some 
taste for the belles lettres, for oratory, poetry, and 
history, should be brought up to that^ or to wf of 
the l^rned andliberid professions. . 

But some boys who are dull in the bdles letires, ^. 
who never could read or relish the classics, have a 
turn for mathematies, and all the arts which depend 
on nlechani^al contrivance. A reputed dunce should 
be tried in these-^tudies before he is given up as in- 
corrigible. I have . been told of a very able man, 
iHie, when a boy^ ,displaved no symptoms of parts 
till he was tried in Euclid's ElemenU. They struck 
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him with delight ; he studied them with eagerness, 
grew fond of application, and gradually rose to higfi 
eminence as a polite artist. 

Others, who make no progress in their books, 
have a taste for drawing and music. These, indeed, 
will seldom be suflBcient to qualify for employments 
by which life is to be supported or a fortune ac- 
quired ; but when a dull boy in books appears to be 
ingenious in these arts, he ought to be allowed to 
cmtivate them at least as amusements, in order to 
rescue himself from the imputation of a total want 
of ability. 

It should be considered too, before a boy, who 
makes little improvement in the classics, is despaired 
of, that the parts of different boys display themselves 
at difierent periods. Many of those who produce 
fruit of the most durable kind, do not blossom^ till 
late in the season. * 

But yet there are some who show such symptomi» 
of insuperable stupidity in learning, that afber a rea«- 
sonable trial, the limitation of which must be left to^ 
the parentis discretion^ they ought, as their happiness 
is valued, to be led to other pursuits in which acti<> 
vity of body is chiefly required. ^ 

I have said that the time of trial should be deter-j 
mined by the parent, for few masters will venture to 
speak uawelcome truj;h to their employer^ especially 
on a tender subject, which may affect th^ whole liii^ 
of their pupil, and perhi^ps draw down his bitterest 
resentment upon them at a more efficient age. Ih^ 
office of deciding whether or not a young man shall 
proceed in a way of life pointed out by prudence .and. 
by parental authority, is too important to be unpQ^e^ 
on a common master^ The copapenss^tipn he usua%. 
receives, is not sufficient, and the connection is not, 
close enough to justify the parent in throwing the, 
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odium and theburdep upon him. The parent hiiti. 
self, after accurate observation^ and the opinion of 
the master, should remove the boy ; but not subject- 
hifii to the mortification and disgrace of being avow*- 
edly removed because he was a dunce. Some pru- 
dential reason should be assigned to justify the change 
of plan^ and to save the character of the boy. To 
punish him for the defects of his nature would be 
savage cruelty. And here I cannot but observe, that 
the practice of beating dunces, to make them scho- 
lars, is at once egregious folly and most abominable 
brutality. 

Dunces in books often possess an animal vivacitv 
in the afiairs and intercourse of common life, which 
caused vulgar people, both high and low, to consider 
them as clever. Indeed, as the whole of their atten. 
tion is devoted to the body, and to present and pal- 
pable objects, they sometimes excell greatly in all 
bodily exercises and accomplishments, and in every 
mode and degree, of Chesterfieldian grace. External 
ceremony, dress, and address, are just level to the 
understanding of a dunce. The worst Latinists and 
Grecians shine the brightest in the fencing- and dan- 
dng-ischooL And it is an astonishing circumstance, 
that blockheads in books show wonderful acutenesa 
and memory in all the fashionable games of chance. 
Add to thip, that the^ are fond of the small-talk of 
the day ;' so that, with all these recommendations, 
they are usually received, in fashionable circles, as 
very clever and agreeable fellows. 

The army and the navy (I hope the rough com- 
pliment will be excused) are the proper spheres for 
those who are thus furnished with bodily activity, 
but at the same time deficient in that kind of parts 
which are necessary to make a valuable proficiency 
in polite literature. Dunces not being troubled with 
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any of duwe fine seaBihilitief which fonn' the poet^ 
the philotopher, and the orator, hate, in the room f»€ 
"ihem, a bluatness and callonty which. contribute 
much to animal courage. Though rejected from the 
schools of learning, thej may shine in the boxiog-* 
schools, become heroes of the fist, and obtain, by 
muscular exertion, the patronage of the great and 
popular. They have usually a strong constitution, 
unimpaired by thought and sedentary employment, 
and may therefore bear the hardships of a marine life 
and a military campaign, better than the choicest 
spirits which nature has formed of 6ner clay *. 

Dunces are also peculiarly sensible of die value of 
money. It is a < good/ which they can feel and un- 
derstand perfectly, while they are insenstbie to the 
subtle charms of intellectual beauty. They there- 
fore seem to be intended by ProYidenca for trade 
or manufactures. They may shine in the shop; 
though they disgraced the school ;*and in time may 
deride, as they count their stores, the poverty of 
science and philosophy. I never heard that a man 
failed of arriving at the dignity of a lord mayor 
through lack of clergy. Thousands would have worn 
regimentsis, walked the quarter*decfc, or itood be- 
hind the counter with eclat, who, as divines, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, lived uneasy, unhonoured, aod 
unsuccessful. 

Agriculture is a very proper employment for beys 
who show no abilities for the cultivation of science* 
It is a natural and reputable occupation ; and I can- 
not but regret, diat many boys m dull parts, but of 
good estates, are not brought up to farming their 
own lands, instead of being thrust violently into 
schools, inns of courts and universities. Their heidtfa 

* Meliare Into finiit prscordit. 
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and their ibrtunes would be improved in their patri- 
monial fields ; but in the land of learning, they plow 
and BOW with great labour and expanse, and never 
reap the harvest*, either of profit, honour, or inter- 
nal satisfaction. ' 

•- littus sterili T^rsamus antro. Jut. 
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Evening LXXXIII. 

On the peculiar Imprudence of the Poor in bringing 

up jbunces to Learning, 

SECTION iir. 

The remarkfl which I have hitherto oaade on the sub- 
ject of dunces, chiefly refer to persons in eas j cxr- 
curostanoes } but the propensity to bring up boys, of 
no abilities for learning, to learned proressionsy is no 
less frequent in the lowest orders or society. 

The well meaning parent, who has neither fortune 
nor interest to promote the advancement of his childy 
resolves to give him, what he calls, a good education. 
There is a Kce-school in the parish ; and thither the 
boy b sent to learn Latin, without a moment's con- 
sideration on the abilities of the boy, or the chance 
of his being able to gain his bread mdependently of 
manual labour. From the age of four or^ve to that 
pf fourteen, or perhaps nineteen, he is confined to his 
book, and flogged through Lilly's Grammar. . His 
health is injured, his spirits dejected, his time lost ; 
for, after all, the parent finds it necessary to employ 
him in his own trade, in digging and delving, in snoe- 
making, in the business of a drawer, in the work- 
shop of the smith, the brazier, or the carpenter* 
The boy has lost some time which might have been 
usefully spent in learning his handicraft ; and has be- 
sides acquired, by associating with boys of higher 
rank, some ideas which teach him to lament the 
hardship of his lot, to despise his present compa- 
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niodSy and Uie yulgarityi toi)^ and filthiness of the 
manufactory : as to the little learning he has gained, 
it is soon forgotten, and indeed it was scarcely worth 
preserving, for I am proceeding on the hypothesis 
that the boy was a dunce. Perhaps he can repeat 
Propria qua maribiu, Qua genus^ and As in vra- 
9tnH f but the attainment of these has cost him so 
many bitter pains, that he wishes to assist^is natural 
tendency to forget them, by total neglect and rolun- 
tary oblivion. 

1 hope not to be misunderstood. I mean only to 
dissuade traders and labourers from sending their 
sons to learn Latin, or continuing them in the study 
of it^ when their sons are evidently deficient in na-' 
sural ability. God forbid that I, or any one, should 
wish to prevent a poor man, whose son is singularly 
endowed with the powers of understanding, from 
giving him every opportunity of imprcrvement, and 
raising his condition 1 I know that some of the 
ablest and best men whqm this nation has produced, 
were the ofispring of indigent parents, and educated 
at free^schools. The founders of those excellent in* 
stitudons intended them for such -as could not be 
educated but by the aid of eleemosynary endow* 
nieots. I only mean to discourage the bringing up 
of dunoes to learned professions, whether they are 
the sons of the rich or the poor. The rich, indeed, 
can provide for a dunce by interest, or by patrimo- 
nial estates; but what can the peer man do for a 
sun whom he has forced into orders, withont learn- 
ing, as well as without borough interest ? Even with 
learning, be would find it extremely difficult to pro- 
cure a better livelihood for him, than a porter, or a 
nenial. servant, can earn ; for distinguished prefer- 
aaent is either soldy or bestowed by.interest alone. 
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But without learning, without character, without 
friends, a young man may live, if he can live at all, 
to curse the mistaken ambition of his well-meaning 
parent. 

Let a parent then, in the lower rank, be fully con- 
vinced by the most indubitable testimony, and not 
by fatherly fondness and vanity, that his child pos- 
sesses extraordinary abilities, before he determines 
to make a scholar of him. He will otherwise neg- 
lect the parent's duty, which consists in consulting 
the real comfort and the credit of his child, without 
sacrificing solid and substantial good to the fantastic 
prospects of vanity. 

' It may be said, that if the poor do not introduce 
their children to the church, many churches must 
go unsupplied. I rather think there will always be 
persons enough in the middle ranks of life, to supply 
the churches, provided the stipends are such as they 
ought to be; and where they are not such, the 
churches should go unsupplied, till they are made 
such by those who are concerned to secure their sup- 
ply. As to the supply of them by dunces, and persons 
totally unfit for the clerical profession, and unable, 
by poverty, to preserve even a decent appearance, I 
do not conceive that such a supply of them can be 
conducive to the interest of religion. A little distress 
for persons to supply the churches, might cause an 
event which has long been most devoutly wished for, 
an augmentation of the stipends of those who per- 
form the parochial duty* Though the modes of de- 
cent life are more than doubly expensive, and pro- 
visions, and necessaries ^eatly enhanced in price, yet 
the stipends of poor vicars and curates, continue as 
they were in the last century. Dr. Bantley says, 
it was made appear to parliament, that six thousand 
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of tbe dergy have, at a middle rate, one with an- 
other, less than fifty pounds a year ; and, I believe, 
the numerous body of curates was not included in 
this estimate *. Go now, ye poor parents, and run 
your.lubberly lads' heads against pulpits. 

* See Bishop Watson's Letter to the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury. 
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Etxnijmto LXXXiy. 

On the Neoarity tfDday and CauHon, hf^ri a Bog 

is given up as a Dunce. 

. SECTION IV. 

Before I leavB the subject, I think it necessvy to 
add a caution against a too precipitate decision on 
the abilities of boys ; a rash removal of them from a 
life of learning, and a too early condemnation of 
them as dunces incurable. 

There are some natures^ and those too of the sub- 
limest kind, which will not submit to the trammels 
of common discipline, but will thrive with sponta- 
neous vigour, and grow of themselves to a stupen- 
dous elevation. Thus the oak of the forest would 
scorn to be nailed against a wall like the feeble exotic 
fruit-tree, but will reach the skies when left unmo- 
lested in its native soil. Boys of this kind do not dis- 
play much of their ability at schools and colleges, and 
often offisnd those who cannot comprehend their no- 
ble natures, by the appearance of a dulness, which, 
like the mist of the morning, is only the prelude of 
solar effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history of literature affords many examples 
of those who made a disgraceful figure both at school 
and college, but who afterwards became greater 
men than their boasted school- fellows and cotem- 
porary collegians. Scioppius, who wrote a philo- 
sophical gramnaar, would not submit, while at school, 
to learn the common rules, as he relates of himself ; 
and Cowley either could not, or, as it is most pro- 
bable, would not commit to memory those elemen- 
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tary Instructions, in which all boys educated at 
grammar-schools are constantly initiated. There is 
m the minutiae of grammar, as they are taught by 
some persons^ something no less abstruse than logic 
and metaphysics ; and therefore highly disgustful to 
boys whose distinguishing talent is imagination. 
Very bright boys, therefore, may exhibit, where a 

g roper method of introducing them is deficient, a 
apkwardness in learning grammar, which may 
cause them to be mistaken by careless observers for 
dunces. 

Our most celebrated schools cannot boast of pro- 
ducing the first-rate poets of this country. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Swifl, were not indebted 
to them. They were educated rather irregularly. 
They were self-taught; and after all the boasts of 
classical discipline, the ablest men, diamonds of the 
first water, stars of the first magnitude, were auto. 
MATHS, or instructed by their own perserering dili- 
gence. The truth is, that nature^ together with the 
ability, gave them a most ardent inclination for excel- 
lence, whidi advanced them to wonderful heights, 
and broke through all obstacles. , These considera- 
tions may answer the purpose for which they are in- 
troduced; that of preventing paints from despairing 
of their children's proficiency, after the failure of 
the first trials, or on observing the dulness of early 
infapcy. 

But afler every trial, and the most patient expec- 
tation, some boys will appear, beyond the possibility 
of error, arrant dunces in all that concerns what is 
called book-learning. Biit even under this unfa- 
vourable circumstance, consolation may be derived 
from reflections of the following nature. 
Dunces, it is generally bdievedy are not the least 
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ment, an incumbrance, a burden, and a pest. Tbe 
fabric of a well-regulated community is like a fine 
piece of architecture^ where every stone and beam 
li in its proper place, and where a single derangement 
would not only destroy the beauty and symmetry, 
but impair the strength of the pile* 

Consolation must be sought under the circum- 
stance of want of parts, as under every other mis- 
fortune; but, after all, genius is a blessing to be con- 
sidered as an instance of the favour of Heaven, 
and an emanation from the Deity. It is devoutly to 
be wished foty diligently improved, and, when im- 
proved, to be devoted to the glory of the giver, or, 
m other words, to the advancement of human hap- 
piness. It is a mean idea which views it only as an 
instrument of personal aggrandisement, selfish plea- 
sure, and sordid interest. It should^ however, be 
restrained by prudence, and guided by benevolence ; 
and then it will be a source of delight to the posses- 
sor, and of a thousand advantages to all wno are 
within the sphere of its powerful influence. 

If seems to be the will of Providence that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glorious* 
endowment in a super-eminent degree. All great 
excellence must indeed be rare, for it would cease 
to be great excellence if it were common. But let 
not those to whom genius is denied, lament. Genius 
has its evils,. from miich they are exempt. It is en- 
vied, it is exposed to a thousand pains and penalties 
from the illjnries of those who, not knowing or not 
regarding the irritable niceties of its sensibility, 
rudely strike the tremulous fibre whenever they ap- 
proach it. It is of too fine and subtle a nature for 
the tumults and agitations of a world madly rushing 
on in the vulgar pursuits of avarice and ambition., 
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Unguarded by discretion^ of which it is often too 
proud to acknowledge the dominion, it often causes 
a life of misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, who are con- 
scious of inferiority to their f<^Iow- creatures, that all 
distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, or cor- 
poreal, all but superiority of virtue, will shortly cease; 
and that it is expressly declared on the highest autho- 
rity, that TO WHOM MUCH HAS BEEN GIVEN, OF HIM^ 

MUCH WILL BE REQUIRED ; a declaration, which, if 
duly impressed, might afford comfort to the dunce» 
and cause the genius to tremble. 
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EvBinwo LXXKV. 

On moral Phkictwm/^ a ^t^ of Diidpline among 

the Romans. 

SIR, 

Ir was a part of the ancient military disctpjioe 
among the Romans, to order a ddinauentto undergo 
phlebotomy; and this was originally intended, aa 
Aulus Gellius seems to think, rather as a remeiy 
than a punishment, quasi miniis sani viderentur omnes 
qui *ldinquerenty witn an idea, that all who misbe- 
haved were therefore to be considered and treated 
as invalids or unsound. 

I was seriously considering this method adopted 
by the wise Romans, and I could not help thinking 
that the remedy might be extended to delinquents 
in modern times, and in other professions and em- 
ployments of life, as well as in the military. 

Suppose the case of a knowing young man, who is 
not easy till he has picked a quarrel, or distinguished 
himself by a nocturnal riot in a college, in Covent 
Garden, in the lobbies of* the Theatre, in the rural 
retreat of VaOxhall, or in a duel in Hyde Park. As 
his irregularity is usually attributed to the warmth 
of his blood, I should thmk the lancet might be used 
with the greatest probability of success. A few 
ounces quietly let out in the surgery. Height prevent 
the effusion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the stroke of the watchman's staff, or the sword of 
some hQt-headed antagonist. 
. It is usual to call persons who are too eager in 
their pursuits, • < sanguine ;' for such surely no cure 
can be so certain and well adapted as phlebotomy. 
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There is a passion which assumes the nanAe of 
love, but, instead of promoting the happinefss of its 
object, regards neither its peace nor good fame, 
while it licentiously seeks its own gratification, it 
has nothing in it of the tenderness, the delicacy, the 
purity, of love, but is reiy violent, and seems, by the 
symptoms, to partake the nature of a fever. I be- 
lieve, in this case, copious bleeding, with a cooling 
regimen, wQuld not fail of effecting a temporary cure. 

There are numerous tribes of schemers, projectors, 
and garreteer politicians, who pester themselves and 
the public with their crudities, but who might be 
brought to their sober senses, if the blood, which>^ 
flows in too great quantities to the brain, were drawa 
off by a well-timed and powerful revulsion.. 

You authors. Sir, excuse my freedom, often stand? 
in great need of phlebotomy. You have a thousand 
flints, fancies, and vagaries, which can be a,ttributed 
to nothing but the irregular tide of ^our blood. You, 
swell with pride and vanity, and thmk to reform the. 
world from your garrets; but the world coes on as 
it pleases, and you have nothing but your labour for 
your pains. I think I could lower your pride and 
vanity by my lancet, and teach you an humility, 
which perhaps you will never learn in the books of 
philosophy, and wliich would save you a great deal 
of needless trouble. 

In a word, all poets, religious enthusiasts, balloon- 
ists, lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, and 
choleric orators in the British or Irish parliament,, 
may, I am convinced, receive great benefit from the. 
phlebotomizinff system of morality. I intend soon, 
to offer myself to the universities as a professor of. 
moral phlebotomy. How convenient and expeditious 
a process will it be! No occasion for preaching, 
reading, and contemplating; for, whatever disorder. 
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you labour under, ouly repair to the artist who 
ahaves for one penny, and bleeds for twot and you 
may be restored, to health* Adieu. I stop short» 
lest you should think I want bleeding myself. 

Yours, Ac. 
An Ethico-Chirurgioal Opkratok. 



Though my correspondent lias treated the subject 
ludicrously, yet I have Httle doubt but he meant to* 
convey instruction, and I shall take occasion from 
his letter to recommend bodily temperance, as con- 
ducive to the government of the passions and hna- 
gination. 

The irregularities of youth are oftener caused by 
excess, than by that natural ebullition of blood 
which is often alleged in their excuse. But allowing 
as much as can be required, to the impulse of the 
)}lood and spirits, yet it will still be true^ that extra- 
vagances of behaviour will probably be much aggra- 
vated by intemperance in wine ; for indeed, to add 
the heat of wine to the heat of youth, what is it but 
to throw oil upon the fire ? Yet at no age do men ' 
indulge in wine so freelv as when, according to their 
own confession, their blood is already too much in- 
flamed by its natural fermentation. If, instead of 
adding to the flame, young men would manage it 
with discretion, and even damp it sometimes, it 
would probably continue to burn, with a temperate * 
yet sufiScient warmth, to extreme old age. But the 
ardour of youth, raised to a fever by wme, not only 
urges to acts of folly and madness, but btM^s the vital 
stamina which were intended by nature for long du- 
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ration. I bj do raeans go to far as to recommend 
either phlebotomy or cathartics to a young man who 
18 under the influence of a Ti(dent passion ; but I may 
Tenture to suggest, that he would find the conquest 
over himself greatly facilitated by abstinence trom 
wine, and by moderation in diet. His risason might 
have an opportunity of asserting that ascendancy, 
which she ought to claim, and will probably possess, 
when the dehriom of intemperance is once abated. • 

The errors of the imagination are very much in- 
creased by intemperance. During the fever which 
it occasions, man is apt to dream, and to rawtakft 
»his.tisions for realities. How many lives have been 
sacrificed to supposed affronts and injuries, to affronts 
never intended, and injuries never committed! But 
they appeared, in the hour of convivial excess, not 
only real, but of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
most ugly colours. ^ the offended parties would 
allow themselves time to cool, and spend the next 
day in abstinence, or at least in strict temperance, 
I think the phantom of imagination, which appeared 
like a giant, would dwindle to a dwarf, or dissolve 
into nothing, like a cloud in the azure expanse of 
heaven, which melts into air, and leaves an undis- 
turbed serenity. Temperance would effect what ar- 
gument attempted in vain ; and such influence has 
the body over the mind, that there is often no me- 
thod'of reducing the peccant humours of the mind 
so effectual, as that of duly arranging the frail man* 
sion in which it is destined to dw^l. It is a most 
unhappy degradation, when the mind is governed by 
the body, over which it might, by the exertion of its 
. native powers, exercise, for the most part, an abso- 
lute dominion. 

To cure the mind through the medium of the body 
is by no means a new process in mental medicine. 
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The fasts, and the mortification of self-denial, which 
'are recommended in the church, were certainly in- 
tended to promote sanctity of life, by purifying the 
body, which in revelation is so greatly honoured as 
to be called the Temple of the Holy Spirit. Afler 
all our efforts, the humiliating experience of frequent 
failure must convince every serious man, that he 
most submit himself to the supreme physician, ' the 
physician of souls, who, if he will, can make us 
clean ; and that he will do so, if we ask, as we ought, 
■with sincere faith and piety, there is every reason 
to hope and believe, from the consideration of that 
attribute in which he is known chiefly to delight. 
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Evening LXXXVI. 
Oil rhetorical Action. 

« 

Thb ancient rhetoricians understood by action, 
which they so strongly insisted on, not gesture only, 
hut the whole busioess of ' pleading a cause/ that is, 
locution and gesture united, as they appeared in the 
Court, the Senate, or the Forum, in the actual deli- 
yery of an oration. 

Action in this comprehensive sense deserved the 
high esteem of Demosthenes, who, according to a 
welUknown story of Cicero and Quintilian, being 
asked what was the first, second and third requisite 
of oratory, replied Action, action, action. And here 
action is synonymous with what we call < delivery.* 

But many. among the modern speakers seem to 
think that action is nearly synonymous with < activity,^ 
and means, in its rhetorical use, the contortions of 
the arms, hands, legs, eyes, and various features of 
the face. They imagine that Demosthenes under- 
tood by action, gesture only. 

An idea thus erroneous, but supported by misun- 
derstanding the prince of orators, has led many into 
a mode of delivery truly ridiculous. They were de- 
termined to display a sufficient quantity of this prime 
requisite, and have in consequence exhibited the 
action, or rather agility, of a Harlequin, when they 
intended to represent, in their own persons, Cicero 
and Demosthenes revived. Tliey have made even 
the pulpit resemble the stage of the mountebank, 
where a jack-pudding entertains with his ' action' 
the gaping multitude. 

It is. recorded of a diyine, wlio did not confine 
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bis action to the pulpit, that he adorned the follow- 
ing passage in the Psalms with peculiar vivacity of 
gesture. 

The singers go before^ the minstrels follow after : in 
the midst are the. damsels playing with the timbrels. 

At the words the * singers go before, ' he reached 
out both his' arms, at full length before him ; ' the 
.minstrels following after he represented with his 
finger pointing over his left shoulder ; and when be 
came to < in tba midst are the damsels playing with 
the timbrels/ he illustrated the passage by playing on 
the Prayer Book with the fingers of both his hands, 
'just as if he had been touching tlie keys of a harpsi- 
chord. 

Gesture in oratory is intended to express the pas- 
sions and emotions of the mind according to the im- 
pulse of nature, and not to display the speakers 
abilities in the art of mimicry and pantomime. The 
•imitation of the idea in the mind, by the attitude of 
the body, should not be very close ; because such an 
imitation is a desertion of the orator's part for the 
actor's, and turns the attention of the hearer from the 
subject matter to the agility and mimetic talents of 
a stage performer. If the imitation is really good, 
•thcu spectator is struck and pleaats^^with it, but at 
the same time loses the proper effect of the speech ; 
if, on the other hand, it is awkward^ he laughs, and 
despises the wretched attempt at an unattamed ex* 
eellence. 

Gesture is therefore to be ventured on with great 
caution^ and conducted with nice judgement. It may 
destroy the efifect of a fine composition, and render 
an orator, who may be in other qualifications re- 
spectable, an object of contempt and derision. 

This consideration has induced me to express my 
surprise at the displeasure, which many have sliown 
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on seeing boys at school, and young men at the uni- 
versity, go through their exercises of declaiming, 
without moving their hands and arms. I have heard 
the hearers observe on such occasions, that the young 
man recited with great judgement and propriety ; 
what a pity it was, that he stood motionless as a 
statue ! 

This criticism arose from their habit of attending 
the theatres; where imitation being the professed busi- 
ness of the speakers, mimetic gesture is studied with 
laudable attention, and without danger of defeating 
the purpose of the player by too near a resemblance. 
It is his business to * take off,' as it is well expressed, 
the external form and manner of those whom he 
represents, as accurately, as the wax * takes off' the 
sculptured figure of the seal, or the paper ' takes off' 
tiie engraTing on the copper plate. 

What Horace said of poetry may be said of ges- 
Uire in oratory. Mediocrity in it is worse than the 
total want of it. If it is not excellent in its kind, it 
is better to omit it entirely. If it is stiff, formal, 
awkward, or excessive, it will lessen the effect of the 
finest oration, by mixing, with the approbation of the- 
hearer'^ a seotiment of ridicule. 

. iiiJ. i^ - 

) 9. i& 
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Evening LXXXVII. 

On the Inconnstency of affected Sensibiliti/. 

Thxrs seems to be a fashion in virtue as well as in 
vice. There was a time when learning was the fa- 
shion among the ladies at court, and the hours which 
are now spent by them under the hair-dresser, were 
devoted to the perusal of Plato In the original lan- 
guage. Chastity was once the pride of all who aimed 
at the character of people of fashion ; and courage^ 
honour, generosity, gravity, and heroism, the orna- 
ments ambitiously pursued by courtiers and fine gen- 
tleman. 

The quality chiefly affected of late is sensibilit j ; 
and the affectation has been greatly increased, if not 
introduced, by the taste for novels. The sentimental 
comedies, and the affecting tragedies, in which love 
and the distresses it occasions when disappointed, 
are feelingly described, have also contributed greatly 
to diffuse it. 

When it is genuine, and not increased to a degree 
of weakness and effeminacy, it is certainly amiable. 
True tenderness, or compassion, is one of the roost 
honourable distinctions of human nature. He who 
cannot feel as a man, when an object presents itself 
naturally formed fo affect the human heart, displays 
a disposition not only odious, but such as may lead 
him to actual and premeditated cruelty. 

But while I honour the reality, I must despise the 
affectation. And there is reason to suspect that 
much of the sensibility, of which we hear and read, 
is affected, because it seems to operate partially and 
ostentatiously. It seems to display itself chiefly in 
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gallantry, and in such acts of bounty as are likely 
to be known, celebrated, and admired, in the realms 
of fashion. If any lady or lady -like gentleman can 
find, at a watering-place, a distress similar to any 
thing in some 'fashionable novel, it is surprising with 
what pathos it will be described, and with what assi* 
duity relieved ; but if a distress equally afflicting oc- 
curs in the obscure village where the mansion-house 
Stands, no notice is taken of it, or no more tl\an a 
regard to common decency requires. The reason 
seems to be a fear that the sensibility which alleviates 
tt)e village distress, will never reach the ears of those 
Veho tread the paths of fashionable life. 

And if a gross passion operating in a corrupted 
Aeart prompts to an unlawful amour, it is often obey- 
ed by the parties with little shame, and with a great 
deal of complacency and self- congratulation, on their 
being possessed of such a sensibility as irresistibly 
tempts them to say, 

Curse on all laws save those which love has made ! 

. Bad passions, and bad actions, the consequence of 
them, have always been common, and will continue 
to be so in the present condition of human nature ; 
but to boast of them as doing honour to the heart, 
under the name of < level v and delicate sensibility,' is 
peculiar to the fashionable of the present age. Mr. 
Bterne and Mrs. Draper have too many imitators. 
A goat is a personage of as great sensibility and sen* 
timent as most of them. 

If thepretenders to extraordinary sensibility really 
possess it in a degree which renders its fine im- 
pulses utterly irresistible, why does it not appear uni« 
&rmly, and in other afiairs as well as those o£ love ? 
Thie Christian religion recommends charity and uni. 
versal benevolence ; but the persons who aim at the 

z3 
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epithet * fashioDabie/ as the mo«t enviable diatinetida 
of humaoity I are by no means eaually zealous to ob- 
tain the character of eood Christians. Many of tbtsliy 
I believe, affect the character of possessing too much 
sense to be seduced by any thing which they call' it 
pc^ular mode of superstition. When they are at th^r 
seats in country villages, and far from the tribe wtiose 
admiration they seek, do these persons of ' exquisite 
sensibility' employ their time in seeking objects of 
compassion, in the cottages of poverty mid misery; 
and their money, in the diffusion of comfort? Alas! 
they too often take the opportunity of practising a 
most rigid cecpnomy at home, to the exclusion of ail 
bounty, that they may have abundance in the next 
Batli season. Charitable subscriptions are indeed 
very common at Bath, Brighthelmstone, and Tuil- 
bridge, and many are delighted in setting down their 
names, not forgetting their titles ; but is there not 
in the mean time many a poor family pining in want» 
near their houses and estates at home, who never re- 
ceive any thing from them, because there is no sub- 
scription^booki no master of the ceremonies, and 
none of the fashionable fraternity to observe them ? 
• Does the sensibility, to which they pretend in l0v#, 
display, itself towards their hu^ands, wives, children, 
and in ' all the tender chariticfs of private life ?* I 
rather .doubt it, because I observe that Lady ■ ■ ■ » 
so celebrated for sensibility, is separated from her 
husband, and never sees her children ; because. Sir 
■ never gives a farthing of the fortune, he ac- 
quired in the East Indies to his poor relations ; be. 
cause my Lord ■ is never at home, where he 

has a most amiable wife, who pines in solitude, and 
in vain laments his absence. Is it necessary, to the 
excitement or gratification of this boasted sensibih'ty, 
that the object should be unlawful or clandestine ? 
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If 8p, and experience seems to prove it bo, it can 
have no pretensions to praise ; for it is inconsistent 
with honour and generositv, » 

True sensibility, equally remote from weakness 
and affectation, will feel the sentiments of devotion 
with no less vivacity than those of love. It will, I 
brieve, be oftener warmed with an attachment to 
virtue than to vice. It will be delicate and reserved, 
rather than forward, noisy, and ostentatious. But 
has the sensibility which is assumed at public places, 
or by the slaves of fashion, any of these characteris- 
tics ? Is it not, on the contrary, rather inclined to 
libertinism in religious principle, very far from scru- 
pulous in moral conduct, bold, busy, and conceited ? 
it has indeed every appearance of vanity ; and, if 
there were no danger of confounding it with real sen- 
sibility, the honour of our nature, it oilght to be uni- 
versally exploded with ridicule. 

That sensibility alone which produces piety to God 
and benevolence to man, has the indisputable mark 
of genuine excellence. Vice and vanity will produce 
the other sort, which has everv sign of a counterfeit, 
and, like the base coin which in the hands of the in- 
terested is taught to emulate gold, ought, if possible, 
to be cried down by public authority. It too often 
passes current in the world, not without great injury 
to society : for honour paid to false virtue robs the 
true of its just right, and contributes, by lessening the 
rewards of truthy to discourage its appearance. 
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Evening LXXXVIIT. 

On an extravagant Attachment' to Letter*, . 

Thb love of letters appears to have operated -with w 
force equal to the most violent passions. Some 
tempers are indeed so constitated, that whatever at-, 
taches them, grasps them tenaciously, and holds 
them firmly,, like the roots of the oak fixed in the* 
stubborn clay. Books, horses, dogs, statues^ pic* 
tures, music, all that is beautiful in art, or in lifeless 
nature, are found to warm the bosoms of their ' ama-» 
teurs* with a love equalling, and in some instances 
exceeding, the love of women. 

It is relatecf of those deep scholars, Budsus and 
Turnebus, that they spent their wedding day in a* 
' severe prosecution of their usual studies, which were 
remarkjEibly dry. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness from 
lovers who could prefer the dreary researches of' 
grammatical and critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial. festivity. The bosom 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any other 
sentiment than love and joy, must have been too- 
cold for the social duties, and fit only fdr the damp 
walls of a monastic cell. 

And what did these scholars produce by an attach- 
ment to the severer muses in preference to their wives? 
Dull tomes of uninteresting erudition, where the 
worm riots uncontrolled, and the dust accumulates 
undisturbed by the hand of industry. Such examples 
are happily not common ; and if they were, what 
would become of philanthropy ? 
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It 18 said of St. Jerom, that he < filed' away his 
teeth to the very gums, that he might pronounce 
Hebrew with greater facility. 

Joachimus Fortius Ringelbergius advises the stu* 
dent to take great care lest he should lose mudi time 
in sleep. He advises him to have an alarum clock 
by his bedside ; but if that is not to be conveniently 
procured, to lay stones, and bits of wood, on his bed, 
and under his side, which, though he will not feel 
them much at first, may, after an hour or two, gall 
him to the quick, and cause him to get up of his own 
accord. Wnat an enthusiasm of application ! Not 
content with spending the day in labour, he wished 
the student to lose the sweets of repose, and almost 
literally to plant thorns upon his piUow. No pursuit 
but that or virtue, can require such austerity ; and 
even virtue, in her most rigid exaction of discipline, 
listens to reason, and leans to moderation. When 
she deserts them, she becomes fanaticism ; and hur- 
ries her mistaken votaries to madness and to misery. 

I never could admire the celebrated but severe 
discipline of Monsieur Pascal. " He wore," we are 
told, ^' an iron girdle, full of sharp points, next to his 
skin, and when any idle thought came into his head, 
or when be took any pleasure in the place he was in, 
he would give himself blows with his elbow, to make 
the prickings of the girdle more violently painful, 
and oblige himself) by these means, to call his duty 
to remembrance. This practice appeared to him of 
such use, that he retained it till his death, even to 
those last days of bis life, when perpetual pains af- 
flicted him sufficiently, without tne co-operation of 
the pungent girdle. 

, Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study ^ill, 1 think, find an effectual cure in reading 
Tissot on the Diseases incident to literary Persons* 
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Tittot however appeafs U> me to have exa^erated 
his descriptions} so as to render them truly terrifying, 
and sufficient to deter most men from the common^ 
and moderate employments of literaiy life. I men. 
tion It only as my opinion^ that he has < exaggerated' 
bis descriptions ; and I think so, because I have 
known many persons devotSed to letters, who enjoyed 
remarkably good health, and were instances or sin- 
gular longevity. They probably had sense enough 
to take precautions against the efiects of great appli- 
cation ; and to relieve their labours by air and exer. 
cise. But Tissot's book may be yet very useful, as 
it cannot but deter the rational student from exces- 
sive application : the evils of which he enumerates so 
copiously, and paints so formidably, that a man who 
duly regards his happiness might fall into abiblumho" 
bia from reading it, and fly from a library witn as 
much horror as a mad dog from a pond. 

A moderate application is Sufficient for the attain-* 
ment of all necessary and useful knowledge, and the* 
excessive attachment which some men display is 
chiefly in * trifling' pursuits. Not satisfied with the 
great and essential objects, which answer every pur<- 
pose of real utility, they pursue their inquiries itito* 
n(iatters of mere curiosity, with no other intention, ^ 
however they may plausibly disguise it, than their 
own amusement. But time, health, and life, ar6 too 
precious to be saeriflced to the pleasure of gratifying 
mere curiosity. — 

No man comes into the world without many obliga- 
tions of the moral and social kind. No man can,' 
consistently with, his duty, su^er himself to be in* 
grossed by contemplation. Some sort of social ac- * 
tivitv is necessary in the most retired scehes, and in 
professions and modes of life the most distant &om 
commercial and political employment. . . 
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Fevf stand so insulated as not to be nearly cox>- 
nected with others by friendship or kindred ; be- 
sides the general connexion with all men, which 
arises from a participation of the same nature. But 
how can he, who is immured in .his closet, or abs- 
tracted by perpetual . absence from the basy scene 
before him, attend to the claims which others 
may justly make on. his actiye beneficence ? He 
will feel as little inclination as ability to serve them. 
Every call upon his exertions, in their, favour, will 
be considered as an importunate interruption, to be 
checked by a morose rejprimand, rather than list- 
ened to with humane condescension. He may, in- 
deed» labour in the recesses of his study ; but as 
his labour terminates in his private gratification, as 
it produces no external fruits, as it prevents him 
from taking an active part in society, it is a laboutr 
,which entitles him to no esteem. He is, in truth, to 
be numbered among the most selfish of mankind, as 
be sacrifices all his social duties to the pursuit of his 
own solitary pleasure. 

Providence has taken care that such conduct 
should bring upon itself its own punishment. For 
this gloomy, recluse, selfish mode of living neveir 
&i)& to produce dejection of spirits, and the less of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to sweeten 
/all enjoyments. Languid^ enei^ated, and feeble, the 
student who follows his pursuit with unreasoitiable 
and excessive ardour, exhibits, when he comes from 
the shade of his retirement into the sunshine of 
active life, a phantom, pallid as a ghost, and silent 
»as a statoe, and excites^ insome,^orror, and in otherg| 
ridicule. 

That gf^deninean, therefore, so celebrated, in 
ther active. World, must be observed, with bo less re>> 
verence, in tb^ coatemplative. For man, beings a 
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compound of mind and body» depart! no hm from • 
nature and wisdom, when he devotes himself whoUy 
to the mind, than when he attaches himself exc^uw 
sively to the body. Till we shall have ' shuffled off* 
this mortal coil/ we must pay a great attention td 
our animal nature, in order to preserve the ei^erggr^ 
of the intellectual in its due vigour. 

There is a passage at the close of Plutarch's Rules 
for the Preservation of Health, which I beg leave to 
recommend to the attention of the reader in the fol- 
lowing free tnmslation : 

*< Men of letters,' says he, '< must beware of that 
anxious covetousness, and niggardly attention to 
matters of study and literature, which lead them to 
neglect the condition of their bodies, which some of 
them spare not, even when ready to sjnk under fa-, 
ti^e; compelling the mortal part to vie in exertion 
with tiie iramortid, the earthly body with the spirit 
which is heavenly. 

** The ox said to the camel, who refused to ease 
him a little of his burden, as. they were travelling 
together. Thou wilt not help me now to bear some- 
thing of my load ; but very soon shalt thou be forced 
to carry aU that' I carry, and me besides; and so it 
happened, when the ox shortly after died under the 
preisure of his burthen. 

« Just so it happens to that mind, which will not 
allow the body, its fellow labourer, rest and repose ; 
for presently comes a fever, a headach, a dizziness 
of brain/ with a dimness of sight, and then she is 
obHged to give up her books, her discourses, her dis- 
putations, and to sympathize with her companion in 
all the languor of disease. 

*^ Wisely, therefore, did Plato advise us not to ex- 
ercise the Dody without the soul, nor the soul without 
the body ; but to let them draw together equally, 
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like kones harnessed tegether in a carriage, paying 
perpetual attention to the body's welfare, when its 
vigour is necessary to support the exertions of the 
niiad, and thus producing that fine and lovely state 
of health, which prevents the body flrom becoming 
anlmpediment to tne mind, or the mind to the body^ 
either in action or contemplation." 
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Etbnino LXXXIX. 

On iwperfieial fine Gentlemen in the MU/iUtry and 

dther JDepartments, 

Th£Rb is a passage in Mcnaader, freqaentlj no* 
ticed bv the moderns, which affirms that the god» 
themselves cannot make a polite soldier. It haa 
been justly observed, by those who have quoted 
the passage, that the ideas of the ancients must hare 
differed from those of the modems on the subject of 
politeness, or of the military order ; for no. profes* 
sion is supposed to be so polite^ in modem ttmea^ 
as the military. 

But perhaps, in the present question, the true 
idea of politeness is not asce^ained^ If it means 
the graces of external behaviour only^ the soldier of 
modern times has often a just claim to it; bat if it 
means the polish of a cultivated mind, he will 
often be found greatly deficient. For though it be 
true, that the various company which he may see 
in the course of his campaigns, or in winter, quarters, 
may give him a knowledge of the living world, of 
the prevailing manners, and the fashionable modes 
of address, yet it cannot give him a knowledge of 
the history and nature of man, nor such a com* 
prehensive, liberal, and solid turn of thinking as 
can supply the want of education. As he roust live 
much amons strangers, he will find it necessary to 
make himself agreeable in his manners : for other- 
wise, he would often want those comforts of hos* 
pitality, which, in his wandering condition of life, 
are particularly desirable. But if he had laid in a 
store of ideas by education» and subsequent veflec* 
tiouy his company would be more sought, and* he 
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would find a satisfiiction, &om aduedegree of ra- 
tional self-esteem, to which, with a mind totalfy 
destitute of literary elegance and philosophy, he 
must be a stranger. 

But though, in consequence of long habit, strong^ 
parts, and much observation, he may acquit him- 
self with wonderful success in the ordinary converse 
of tkoiday^ and be esteemed a mari of sense in the 
oonduct of business^ yet he will discover his defect, 
his want of education, whenever he is obliged to 
have recourse to his pen to communicate his know- 
ledge. He will then no longer be able to conceal 
iaele^nee- and inaccuracy by external grace, nor to 
compensate the defect of clearness^ precision, or ar- 
gument, by vehemence of action ^or vociferation. 
He will often spoil good sense by bad expression^ 
aad cause contempt, by blunders occasioned through 
ignorance of orthography. Nor let it be urged* 
£at,* in his profession, he will have no occasion 
to write ; for every gentleman must, in the ordinary 
aXms of human life, write letters ; and professional 
men are often obliged to write more formally and 
eaKBOtly on professional and scientific subjects. 

It may not iadeed be desirable, that soldiers in 
general should value themselves on learning, or 
make it their chief ambition to excell in letters. 
The arts of peace, And the duties of a state of war, 
are so different in their nature, and require dispo- 
sitions to different, that it is not easy[to excell in the 
one, Without a neglect of the other ; though Julius 
Caesar, Raleigh, and many others, afford instances 
to ^rove Uiat an excellence in both at the same time 
is possible as well as honourable. But in general 
it IB to be feared, that literary ambition and em- 
j^yments, carried to any great length, might have 
a tendency to enervate the soldier, to give him a- 
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distaste for the hardtliips which he can aearcdy 
avoid in hb profession^ tfnd to render a her^ by 
profession erominate. Letters are onljr to be pur- 
sued colUuerally with the grand professtonul object. 
They must not rival it» and mucn less supplant it* 

A competent knowledge of letters in the soldier 
is all that I maintain to 1^ necessary; such a ioMmw 
ledge as enables him to meak and write like a roan 
of liberal education ; such a knowle^e as enables 
him to seek and find amusementy in his leisure houfSt 
in polite literature and improvement in moral phi* 
losophy, in the knowledge of himself and of the 
various duties arising from the different rebtioas 
and connexions of social and civil life. 

It is to the want of knowledge and taste that 
much of the improper behaviour of military upMarts 
is to be attributea. Feeling themselves deficient^ 
and unable to support a conversation on rational 
subjects, or to acquit themselves with credit in seri- 
ous and important business, and at the same time- 
very unwiUmg, from the pride of their profession » 
to acknowle^e inferiority,- they find nothing jre* 
roaining but arrogantly to claim by noise, BWBggat" 
ing, blustering, and bullying, that attention which 
they have no other method to secure. They cannot, 

Eerhaps, converse rationally, or behave decently; 
ut if you dare to show them that you think so, by 
the expression of a natural contempt, they can puii 
your nose, break your head widi a candlestick, or 
run you through with that unhonoured. sword, wl^tdi 
never knew an enemy but at a tavern or qoffiee-^ 
house* Tlie less a man eaipdls in intellectual, the 
more he is inclined to exercise his brute force; but 
can that part of the profession make peculiar pre^* 
tensions to politeness, which is ready to give upits 
claim to rationality, without which there can be m 
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reidMfiBli> though there may be a glosiy varnish, 
wfaiok^ in the eyes of the inexperieoced, pasfses for 
a genitine lustre ? 

: Bat though the military profession furnishes many 
inatances of illiterate fine gentlemen, of those who 
caHlibpon mankind to admire and applaud them for 
ao^omplishments and graces merely personal, yet 
it*l>|r no .means monopolizes the species. And in. 
deedy-; in justice to the profession, I must acknow- 
ledf^ thafr the reason why so many illiterate par- 
sons are found in it, is not that the profession, 
winch, fcomniiich leisure in modern times,^ furnishes 
paeoyar oiiportunitieB>for improvement, makes them 
so ; but that it finds them so ; for who are often 
sheeted for the army ? lliey who are blockheads 
ia thttiir books> careless, idle, extravagant, and for 
that season said to be fit for nothing else. Add to 
liiis^ that young men often obtain commissions so 
eirlj m liie, as. to be weaned from their books too 
soon, to have a turn of mind given 'them utterly in- 
compatible with study ; and that even those of the 
best sfa^ies imd dispositions are often sent to the re- 
giment^ before they could possibly have made an ' 
adjrancement in learning sufficient to continue its 
eSuis on the subsequent periods of life. 

(But illiterate fine gentlemen, • I repeat, are by no 
means:, confined to the army. There are some to 
be ioimd in almost, every department ; though they 
aire .not so froquent in this country as they were 
befoie ^ Spectators appeared. At the close of the 
last century, and the oommencement of the present, 
ypar «ery fine gentlemen considered learning as a 
disgrace, and with fine estates, fine clothes, fine titles^ 
they weare. content with minds as unfurnished as 
tbose^of iheir valets^ or tbei» chambermaids. They 
could' scarcely write a carjl or letter on the most 
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coomion afiurs, oat even an invitation to a' dkinttri 
It was a work and a labour ; and when iiaifllMdi It 
was hardly legible* from the badness of the faand^ 
writiogi and the incorrectness of the speliin^ ;and 
by a. strange perverseness, a letter of this Jand waa 
sypposed to bear Uie marks of .pecvdiar gentiiily* 
Beaus of those days, for of them I qpeak, were tdv 
deed blockheads; but, as if they were not really 
ignorant enough^ they took paios to display th^r 
freedom from what was then contemptuously called 
clergyi book learning, and pedantry. 

The very name of pedantry was artfully contrived 
by an association of confederated dunces, to convey 
ideas of terror ; and indeed, the sdiolarsin the um- 
vcrsities had given too much reason for confounding 
learning with pedantry, by their scholastic jargon, 
and their attention to a philosophy which was of 
no use in society, and which> while it prevented 
men from acquiring the agreeable and graceful 
accomnlishments, supplied them with nothinij^ of so* 
lid utility to compensate awkwardness and pride. 

But ine case is now totally difierent. Men of 
rank and fortune bring up their children with care, 
and bestow upon them every improvement whioh 
their capacity will receive, and there is often found 
in the genteelest and most elevated circles of society 
the union of the fine gentleman with the polite and 
well-accomplished scholar. So that the illiterate 
fine gentleman will not now be kept in countenance^ 
even in the regions of high lite, where he once 
thought himself secure f>om contempt, and really 
was so, frou) the irrational ahd undistinguishing 
scorn of pedantry. 

If a Q^an be illiterate from misfortune, he is an 
object of pity, but not of contempt, while he does 
not give hiniself airs of superiority, and look round 
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for^lidtnfratidn. But in the present age, the fop 
withoQt education, knowledge, taste, and a power 
of conversing with sense and spirit, must find a so. 
clety of fops equally or more ignorant than himself, 
if he would avoid derision, or if he hop^ to gratify 
Ilia vanity. He commonly endeavours to supply all 
dbfeets by loi^d talking and overbearitfg arrogance; 
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EVSMINO XC. 

On the Unmrndiness of shedding Tears* 

Tq shed lears is considered in modem' times aa . 
unmani]! ; though the greatest men recorded in an- 
tiquity arc represented by. the poets and historians, 
as commonly giving vent to their sorrow by the 
fountains of the eyes. 

The epithet ^ax£t;%£a;v, which describes heroes ' 
shedding tears, is very frequent in Homer. Ulysses 
is represented by him as excelling all others in un- 
derstanding ; yet Ulysses sheds tears most copiously^ 
In describing his sorrow in Calypso's island, Homer; 
mentions his tears three times in the course of seveD 
or eight lines : 

Ovtit Tor* offfft 

His eyes from tears 
Were never free ... 
With tearsy and sighs, and grief, he pined away* 
As o'er the sea he wishful looked-— he wept. 

It may, then, fairly be concluded, that this great judgd 
of human nature did not consider tears as disgrace- 
ful to the understanding : and that he did not ima- 
gine them derogatory from the character of courage, 
may be collected from his causing his greatest hero, 
Achilles, to shed tears in profuse abundance. When ^ 
Achilles relates the ill usage he had received from' ^ 
Agamemnon, Homer concludes the recital with 
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Thus spQke the weeping facra. 
Before. him, fi» he wept, his mother stood. 
' " Why weeps my son ?" 

Many other instances might be brought from 
Homer, from Virgil, and the best poets and histo* 
rians of antiquily, to prove that they thought the 
shedding of tears no diminution of their hero's cha- 
racter, cither with respect to the understanding or 
the heart. If I may be allowed to take an instance 
from the Gospel, as well as from Pagan authors, tet 
it be remembered that ** Jesus wept." 

It was an observation of ancient wisdom, that 
V< Good meo are very apt to shed tears," And 

this epithet was not understood by them in the sense 
in which the French accept it when they make 'good' 
synonymous with * weaic' and * fooh'sh/ There is, 
ilideed, so much misery in the world, that he who 
does not teel it, and express his feelings as nature 
intended that he should, must be deficient in some 
of those organs which are necessary to constitute 
natural excellence. The strings which should vi* 
brate, are relaxed \ the heart that should be pene- 
trated, is petrified; 

Vice, luxury, excess, gaming, and a long converse 
with corrupt company, are found capable of contra- 
' vening nature, and drying up the lachrymal glands 
t% the sunbeams scorch the fibres which should give 
putriment, verdure, and growth, to the herbage of 
the meadow. But let not those, in whom this iki- 
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naturalalteration has taken place, plume themaetires 
on superior sense, couraffe^ rortitude, or philosopby. 
Their insensibility is -de&ct^ not perfection. 

Let us take an ^example of man's natural symp»* 
thy in an actual, state of nature. The' yovages to 
the southern hemisphere afibrd many such exam« 
pies. There you will observe men, who are ready 
to face their enemy in the most dangerous battle, 
weeping with peculiar bitterness of sorrow at every, 
domestic calamity. Look at home for a contrast, 
and behold a gamester of St. James's, long hack- 
neyed in the pleasurable world, beholding the greatest 
misfortunes which can befall himself, his family, or. 
the stranger within his gates, with a perfect sang 
Jroid; with eyes which scorn to shed a tear in the 
most tiying circumstances' of affliction. 

Hardness of heart and insensibility of temper, 
conceal themselves under the appellation of manly 
fortitude. To shed tears on sorrowful occasions, 
is no mark- of a weak understanding ; but of that 
tenderness and susceptibility, which, as it. is the ao^ 
blest distinction of human nature, is emphatically 
styled HUMANITY. There is nothing admirable^, 
but rather pitiable, in a heart which has undergone, 
by time and collision with the world, a kind of pre- 
mature ossification ; nor let the most elevated among 
the sharers of human nature^ and of all the eviU it 
is heir to, blush at being seen to give vent to grief 
by the floodgates of the eyes. Thelachrymal glands, 
were intended by Providence for use, as much as. 
any other part of the wonderful mechanism of the 
human frame. 

It must be allowed, that tears have been brought, 
into disrepute by their abuse. Very weak* and 

• Vos quibut est virtus, muliebrem toUite luctum. Hon. £p»^ 
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very artfttl * people have rendered theniy in many 
instances, contemptible and suspicious* There are 
those who weep, nrom habit or affectation, on any 
and on no occasion ; who seem to think a pearly 
•dropas great an ornament to the cheek as the dia* 
mond suspended on the ear ; Who, when they cannot 
prevail by argument, have recourse to tears to ex- 
(Cite compassion; who wantonly tamper with the 
finest feelings of the heart, and render sorrow itself 
.ridiculous. Such persons should be watched with 
circumspection ; for some symptom will appear to 
■an accurate observer, which will betray their im« 
posture. The usual error of such persons is, to 
.pass the limits of the occasion; to weep to excess, 
to over-act their part, to seek spectators and wit- 
.nesses of their afibcted sorrow, instead of retirlngi as 
nature teaches, to silence and to solitude. 

But let not the real mourner refuse to give ex- 
.pression to* his feelings, by the mode which nature 
.powerfully recommends, through a fear of being 
suspected either of irabeoillity or artifice. Tears 
relieve the misery which causes them to flow. 
When philosophy, and even religion, have failed to 
assuage sorrow, a flood of tears has afforded conso- 
lation. The shower has fallen copiously, the clouds 
have immediately been dispelled, and the sky has 
resumed all its beautiful serenity. 



>■* Vidi etiam lachrymas, an est pars fraudis in illis, 
H« quoque habent artes, qUoque jubentur, eunt. 

Ovid, .ad Demophoont. 
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I 

On ' the Contempt expressed by prqfinmd Authors foft 

Populartti/, 

It has frequently been pretended by some Writers 
that they do not wonder at their own want of popu- 
larity, for they never addressed the people, but were 
contented with the approbation or the wiser few. 
They judged the vulgar unworthy their attention; 
and they could not stoop from their own imaginary 
eminences, to hold converse with those who are' hid- 
den in the shades of obscurity. 

Writersyitistrue, in profound philosophy and abs- 
truse science can oiily address readers of learning; 
and learned readers are of necessity few, compared 
with the unlearned and the superficial. But works 
on morality and rdigion, subjects which equally con« 
cem every mortal^ ought to be addressed and ac^ 
commodated to the taste ^nd understanding of all 
who possess common sense ; and the more popular 
they are, the more meritorious because the more 
useful. 

Tor what is the end proposed by the authdris of 
such writings? To instruct philosopliers ? but phr- 
losophers are able to find instruction in a thousand 
books already before the public, the very sources 
from which the modern writer has derived his stream. 
if pretenders are not able to instruct themselves suf- 
ficiently well, yet they usually think themselves able, 
and the avenues to their bosoms are too often closed 
by self concott. True philosophers are confessed- 
few ; but is it the part of a generous man to wish to 
confine the benefit he bestows to **■ "* W; a ^^t 



immberfi are eager to partake of it who are ia iinme^ 
diate want of it ?- Are thewriters, whose works are: 
only addressed, and indeed only intelligibiey to a few, 
so valuable and useful, as those who have the desire- 
and skill to bring down wisdom from the doud-topt 
mountain to reside on the plstfns below, where my- 
riads are wandering without a guide in the labyrintns 
of dangerous error ? And yet no writers assume an 
air of greater superiority than those who affirm thi^t 
they write not to the peoplei but ta the purged qar 
of a few speculatists^ who dre^m away life, weaving,- 
like the solitary spider, flimsy cobwebs> which a 
breath can dissipate. 

. The writings of such men can only conduce to in- 
nocent and refined amusement; and they ought to< 
he content with the praise of ingenuity. To exten- 
sive utility they can make no jvtst claim ; for the uti- 
lity consists only or chiefly in affording entertain- 
ment to a few. Let them possess the praise which- 
is their due, and let thep be honoured for the inno*. 
cence and the subtlety of their occupations : but let 
them not assume a superiority over writers who suc- 
cessiuUy instruct the people at large; that sort. of 
people whom they affect to despise, but who consti- 
tute the majority of mankind, who have hearts and 
understandings capable . of happiness and impfove* 
ment, and wlu> were intended by Providence to be 
the receivers of benefits from ail whp are in any re- 
spect able to bestow them, either by superior talents 
or greater opulence. 

' Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a teacher far 
better than the proudest of the sophists or philoso- 
filers, professedly ai^ particularly preached nis Go- 
spel to the poor ; that IS, to the many, the vulgar, 
the iffnoraat, the miserabie> those whom worklly 
grandeur, worldly wisdom, and unsanctified science, 
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were» atftlltiniefi apt to neglect and despise. The 
truth 109 the approbation of the poor was not calcu- 
laled to flatter pride, and therefore it was not desired ; 
bat .he who sought to do good rather than to be ap- 
pHauded, addremd his instruction more immediat^iir 
to chose who had no other mea'nsof receiidnglt. B.S 
addressed it Sn a popular way^ not in metaphysical 
and scientific ternis ; but in pleasing parables, and in J 
iiuniliar conversation. ' ]l 

And hai]|)y are those who are able to commifiScace ' 
ffood lo tae minds of men, in humble imitatibh of 
Ms popularand engaging manner ; who use the talents 
which thev have received, not in seeking or supply- 
irtg speculative amasetoent, not in gratifying their 
own and their fellow^tudents* pride ; but m clotfitng ' 
wisdmniBa dress formed to attract the notice, ana 
captivate the a^MStion, of the erring roiiltitude. ^_:^ 

When I enter a large library, and view the bulky * 
tomes af dull tearninff and abstruse science, the la- 
bours of many painful lives, now standing like use- '. 
less lujnbar on dilsty shelves, or affbrdii^g a transient | 
amusflteettt to a few '6urioas scholars, I cannot help 
laaaenling that bo much' industry should' have beert ';^ 
exerted with so little advantage to human Vi'SL Many; ^ 
of them indeed weref once popalar, and did good in '' 
theiif generation ; but more iVere never intended to ' 
be popidar, aiid never did any^ood but in affi)rding 
wolk to the ingenious artisan who printed them^ or 
etidouri^tn^ manufactures by the consumption of' 
paper. Their authors and themselves sleep in peace; 
flat they afford a lesson to the modern metaphysical^ 
and recondite writersi not to over-value their works^ 
on account of their utility; but to pay some respect 
to moral writings, which, though despised by them 
as trifling, have yet b^en universally reaid, and haVe ' 
diffused virtues and principles, the happy effects of 
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which havebeen doubtless great, andnot eaeiy to be 
denned, or ascertained- One hint of practical irau 
dpmbas often preserved a whole life from. foU3r8Bd^ 
hiisery ; and thousands and tens of thousands rhave 
beeu benefited as well- as delighted by Addisoiii to 
^Y^y one who has read Malbrancbe and LockiK . < 
i. To whatever superiority of understanding tbeviae^ 
tapbysical spphists may pretendj and whatever con-* 
tempt they ma^ aiiect for works' wbieb are* univer* 
sc^Uy well. received by the common people,. Jt is cer- 
tain that it is not the talent of an ordinary geniulB to . 
render his works acceptable to the niajority of his r 
fellow-creatures. He must have somethhig in his 
spirit congenial with the better se&timoBts of human 
nat;ire; be must hayo an easyimd agreeable mode 
of^ conveying his sentiments, • a talentrby no means t 
contemptble, a talent which those who despise would ' 
probably rejoice to possess. 

I must distinguish, while I am treating this sub* 
ject, between temporary and permanent popularity. 
Temporary popularity is often gained by contempti« 
ble lifts, and is itself for the most part con^mptibk. 
The. piractice of puffings as it is called by a ludicrous 
and cant appellation, of\en raises a- bubble into the 
air^ which bursts, and is annihilated even while the 
people gaze: but permanent popularity can arise 
only from a genera! experience of utility and ex 
celience and notwithstanding the reasom'ngs of cri* 
ticisra.^ priorh ood the arbitrary decisions of reputed 
judges, tne merit of all literary works must be appre- 
ciated by their real utility, and their real utility by 
the extent and duration of their beneficial effect. 

Heraclitus is said to have heartily boasted, that 
one good judge was to him as a-«ialtitude, and that 
the numberless crowds were as nobody : 
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Tliis might be said merely in contempt of some 
ajUrOuo'Of* tasteless critics, who had censured him with- 
out understanding him ; but if he meant to prefer the 
judgement of any individual to the united opinion of 
mankind at large, I must dissent from him entirely. 
All men have hearls and understandings in some de- 
gree of excellence ; the general decisions of whole 
nations must be final ; and I do not believe there is 
so much difference between one man and another in 
the powers of feeling and judging, as the proud ima- 
gine, and assert, when they mean to pay themselves 
die compliment of claiming a place among the mser 
few, the select spirits, who from their fancied eleva- 
tion look down on the multitude wandering in' the 
vale below,^ just as they behold the reptOes of an ' 
ant-hill. 
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